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HALF-WAY. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 





HAtF threescore years and ten! 
Another path appears ; 

Good-bye, now, sweet Illusion, 
Thou comrade of young years! 


Half threescore years and ten! 
Now other days begin ; 

With love and babe and hearthside, 
What more is there to win ? 


Half threescore years and ten! 
If honor be not won, 

Have we the heart to win it 
Ere winning days are done? 


Half threescore years and ten! 
The summers pass along 
With more of wayside sorrow 
And less of wayside song. 


Half threescore years and ten! 
The early buds are blown ; 

The coming years are mowers 
Who come to meadows mown. 


Half threescore years and ten! 
Half-way across the stream 

A golden bridge is builded; 
The builders sleep and dream. 


Half threescore years and ten! 
We hear it said and say: 
‘ The bridge of Life is only 
A golden one-half-way.’’ 





THE ASSUMPTION OF THE ANTI- 
DESIGN ARGUMENT. 


BY PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 








THE system which the anti-teleologist 
has outlined for us really explains nothing, 
but tacitly assumes everything—as, indeed, 
all mechanical systems must do, whether 
they adopt the atomic conception or any 
other. Wherever we make our cross-sec- 
tion of the past we find the present order 
given, and every other order excluded. In 
determining the nature of the cause or 
causes of phenomena we are forced to take 
account of the phenomena and make pro- 
vision for them in the nature and arrange- 
ment of those causes. The crude material- 
ism of the past, which aimed to get the 
lower out of the higher, the living from the 
dead, sensibility from the insensible, and 
thought from the unthinking, has been 
pretty generally abandoned. The notion 
of the ancient materialists that matter con- 
ceived merely as a collection of little hard 
lumps, or as bits of solid extension, can 
explain phenomena is spoken of by Prof. 
Tyndall as ‘‘absurd, monstrous, and fit 
only for the intellectual gibbet” (‘‘ Frag- 
ments of Science,” p. 160). In his answer 
to Mr. Martineau (printed also as a preface 
to the second edition of the ‘‘ Fragments of 
Science”) he complains that people per- 
sist in holding only those notions of matter 
which suffice for works on mechanics. He 
insists that matter can be defined only by 
observing what it cando. Of matter and 
force he says: ‘‘If life and thought be the 
very flower.of both, any definition which 
omits life and thought must be inadequate, 
if not untrue” (p. 122). Again, in the 
preface referred to, after having recounted 
many marvels of the universe, he says: 
‘*Matter I define as the mysterious some 
thing by which all this has been accom- 
plished.”. Thus Prof. Tyndall proves the 
Cause of things to be material by the easy 





process of naming it matter. Again, Sir’ 
William Thomson says: ‘‘ The assumption 
of atoms can explain no property of body 
which has not previously been attributed 
to the atoms themselves.” 

But thereis no need to pile up authority, for 
a little reflection will convince us that it 
must be so. The problem is to find a 
ground for phenomena, and the cause must 
fit the effects. The scientist feels justified 
in assuming a manifold of elements at the 
base of phenomena; and the nature of these 
elements or atoms must be determined 
from observation of what they do. First, 


there are phenomena of gravitation. We 


attribute, therefore, to the atoms a general 
power of attraction. There are next phe- 
nomena of cohesion, which obey different 
laws than those of gravitation. Hence, we 
give the atoms a new power of cohering 
under certain circumstances. Among cer- 
tain members of the atomic group and 
under certain circumstances a new class 
of phenomena—the chemical— appears. 
We enlarge our notion of the atom, there- 
fore, to meet the emergency, and attribute 
to the atoms a power of chemical action 
under the fitting conditions. Coming high- 
er up, we find a new set of phenomena—the 
vital; and, as we have determined to know 
nothing but the atoms, we must once more 
enlarge the notion of the atoms and make 
provision for vital action. Besides, as the 
results of this vital action are of the most 
diverse kind, presenting great dividing 
lines of classes, species, etc., we must 
arrange for this, too, in the nature of the 
atoms. Accordingly, the atoms must be 
of such a character that in one plant or 
animal they will regard the peculiar type to 
which it belongs. We escape admitting 
species outside of the atoms by the easy 
device of putting a provision for them in 
the atoms themselves. Again, there is har- 
mony and adaptation and seeming pur- 
pose in Nature. This, too, must be ex- 
plained; and we can only do it by once 
more reconstructing the atoms and making 
them of such a nature that they shall work 
together as if for the realization of a com- 
mon purpose. Finally, there are phenome- 
na of sensibility and thought. There is no 
possibility of getting these out of our 
atoms as having only mechanical and 
chemical properties; but there is no dif- 
ficulty in reopening the atomic notion, and 
stuffing the new content in. Accordingly, 
we cut the knot by conceiving certain of 
the atoms to have the power of thinking 
and feeling when they come into certain 
combinations. Moreover, as some phenome- 
na of consciousness are of such a nature as to 
make it impossible to view them as a pro- 
duct of two or more agents, we must make 
some one of these atoms the seat of the 
mental phenomena at any given moment; 
and, as the atoms are in constant flux, we 
must suppose the receding atoms to transfer 
the whole of consciousness to those which 
come after, and that, too, so deftly as to 
produce not the slightest break in the con- 
tinuity of the mental life. 1t is rather 
difficult to see how all this can be done; 
indeed, some of the demands made upon 
the atoms seem to border on contradictions; 
but we let that pass. 

The reader will see the method of the anti- 
teleologist. We lave left the old materialism 
far behind. We have got life and mind 
out of matter by including them in its 
definition. We have proved our atoms 
quite capable of conducting the universe. 





First, by assuming that there is nothing but 

atoms; and, second, by distributing. with 

free hand tothe atoms all they may need 

to enable them to get along with the facts. 

And allscientific hypotheses are of just this 

sort. We assume a cause or causes, and 
give it just the properties which will fit it 
for its work. That is, we construct them all 
by the teleological standard; but we deny 
the teleology. A capital instance is that of 
the ether hypothesis. If it were ponder- 
able, its continuity would be endangered; 
hence, some scientists, at least, make it im- 
ponderable. But there are various phenom- 
ena of modified motion; and, as there seems 
to be nothing but the ether to which to 
charge them, we next make the ether resist- 
ing. On account of other facts, we make 
the same ether elastic and rigid—rarer than 
the most perfect vacuum we can produce, 
and at the same time more solid than steel. 
Again, the evolutionists, in order to enable 
their theory of universal evolution to go on 
all fours, are under the necessity of ex- 
pressly placing the ether outside of the uni- 
versal development, as a constant quantity. 
There is, indeed, no end to the queer 
things the scientists say about this ether. 


Now, see the point to which we have 
come. All scientific hypotheses are con- 
structed for the express purpose of 
explaining the facts. The causes or 
agents assumed are expressly adapted 
to produce the phenomena in question. To 
do tbis, we have endowed them with the 
most complex powers and put them in the 
most complex relations. We have made 
provision for all the harmony of the 
universe by assuming it in the atoms. Te- 
leology could scarcely wish for a more 
striking proof of design than that fur- 
nished by these elementary scientific 
hypotheses. They almost force upon one 
the conclusion that these causes are man- 
ufactured to do the work they do. But 
the anti-teleologist says No. There is no 
need of going behind this complex of ele- 
ments in their definite relations. I have 
traced everything back to them, and there 
I stop. We shall have then to inquire 
whether we can stop with these elements. 

They have already become so complex and 
so artificial; they are grouped under so 
many heads of likeness, and at the same 
time under so many heads of difference, 
that they hardly seem fit to serve as our 
first tact; but, rather, as Clerk Maxwell 
says, they have every mark of being a 
manufactured article. We have allowed 
the anti-teleologist to take a great deal for 
granted to which he has no clear right; 
but we were willing to let him state his 
case in his own way. Itis a pure assump- 
tion that there is no reality in the universe 
but atoms. It is quite impossible to deduce 
the unitary action of the mind and the 
unity of consciousness from any composite 
activity. But we let that pass; and rest 
the argument upon the possibility of 
making such atoms as science must assume 
the ultimate facts of the universe. 

Before passing on, however, we may 
note the position which Darwinism and 
evolution must take in suchascheme. We 
have debated the question on the ground of 
the atomic theory, as that is the conception 
most favored by science at present. The 
conclusion, however, is equally good for 
any mechanical system whatever; that is, 
for any system which assumes that the 
present is the necessary product of the 





mechanical principles to involve the phe- 
nomena before it can evolve them. Its 
data invariably contain implicitly what 
afterward becomes explicit. The higher 
is never deduced from the lower; but both 
lower and higher are but the several phases 
of the first fact thus assumed. The blade 
does not explain the ear; but both blade 
and ear are but successive phases of the 
cycle involved in the original nature and 
disposition of the efficient causes. The 
nebula does not explain the solar system; 
the dead does not explain the living; the 
non-intelligent does not explain the intelli- 
gent; the brute does not explain the man; 
but the nebula and the system, the living 
and the dead, the intelligent and the non- 
intelligent, the brute and the man, all are 
but the various phases of the one 
all-embracing cycle which is given in 
the primal nature and dispesition of the 
efficient causes of the universe. We must, 
therefore, lay aside the vulgar conception 
of Darwinism and evolution which at- 
tempts to get the living from that which is 
nothing but the dead, and man from that 
which is nothing but the brute. Every- 
thing which is to mount above itself must 
have in itself the tendency to and the pro- - 
vision for that higher plane. When, then, 
Nature manifested nothing but mechanical 
or chemical phenomena, it was not merely 
mechanical and chemical, but more, and 
was already on the way to the realization 
of that more. When Nature could show 
nothing higher than the brute, Nature was 
not merely brute, but more, and the advent 
of that more into explicit reality was ap- 
proaching. Without this assumption no 
scheme of development is fora moment 
tenable. Every new increment would be a 
creation and something would arise from 
nothing. But the great god Brahm is no 
less Brahm before he has taken on form 
and finiteness than he is afterward, He is 
forever equal to himself; and when he re- 
turns to the ‘‘void and formless infinite” 
we may not call ita descent. The explicit 
power and wisdom which once went forth 
from him have been re-enfolded; that is all. 
Both Darwinism and evolution must come 
within the circle of the universal mechan- 
ism, and abandon those modes of expression 
which savor so strongly of chance, as con- 
tradicting the first principles of physical 
science. Moreover, both doctrines must 
descend from the rank of explanations into 
that of mere descriptions of sequence. 
They explain nothing; they assume every- 
thing, and merely describe to us the suc- 
cessive phases of the firstassumption. The 
great cycle rolls on forever, manifesting all 
the varied phenomena of the living and the 
lifeless, of life and death. What its com- 
plete round may disclose there is no telling. 
What other possibilities it may reveal 
under new conditions lies beyond our imag- 
ination. We can do nothing but watch its 
successive phases and record them. This is 
the only position which the anti-telelogist 
can take which shall be in harmony both 
with the phenomena and with the necessary 
principles of mechanical science. 


When Mr. Spencer offers to show how 
an indefinite, incoherent homogeneous 
ought to develop into a definite hetero- 
geneous we make him a present of the 
demonstration; first, because a strictly in- 
definite, incoherent homogeneous can do 
nothing, and more particularly because 
such a demonstration can have no applica- 





past. Every such system is forced by its 





tion to the actual universe. For, as any 
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he seems to mean by his homogeneous, was 
necessarily determined by its antecedent 
phases, there is nowhere any room for in- 
terpolating hypotheses about origins, An 
undetermined nebula was never given, and 
it is, therefore, quite idle to speculate on 
what such a nebula would do. A self- 
centered and abiding world-order moves 
onward through space and time, manifest- 
ing its ‘various phases and bringing to life 
and death. All rational opposition to tele- 
ology must adopt this position. Its ten- 
ability must be the subject of a future ex- 
amination. 


BosToN UNIVERSITY. 
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EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
POLICY IN BREWSTERVILLE. 
THE TWO HAYESES. 

To THE Eprror oF THE New York INDE- 
DENT : 

Sir :—There is nothing like striking when 
the iron is hot, if you want to raise a halo 
of sparks about your head. No one is ever 
tewarded witha nimbus who hammers cold 
iron. This thought occurred to me yes- 
terday, while waiting at the shop of 
Deacon Holmes, our village blacksmith, to 
have my horse shod. AsI read over the 
papers, in the evening, it occurred to me 
again, when I could not but notice the 
thany ldudatory paragraphs which had been 
evoked by the conciliatory policy of Presi- 
dent Hayes. Our new President has cer- 
tainly struck the iron while it is at a white 
heat; and the sparks are illuminating his 
presence in a most brilliant manner. I 
am all the better pleased at the response 
to his policy, so far as it has been 
manifested, because it certainly accords 
with my own idea of what he should 
do, although I had very serious appre- 
hensions that he might dodifferently. Per- 
haps it is hardly necessary for me to remark 
that I had not written to Mr. Hayes, either 
before or since his inaugural, though I did 
send some communications to the Brewster- 

. ville Palladium, which he may have read, 
as I have reason for believing copies of the 
paper were sent to him by mail. The pol- 
icy of the President has been well received 
by the people of this town; and the post- 
master—who at first was greatly incensed 
at the appointment of an ex-Confederate 
soldier and a Democrat to the office of post- 
master-General—thinks that a better ap- 
pointment could not have been made, and I 
do not imagine that he will think any dif- 
ferently while he retains his place. Of 
course, we are all highly gratified at the 
appointment of Mr. Frederick Douglass to 
the office of Marshal of the District of 
Columbia; but there are some who re- 
member that when that distinguished 
colored man lectured here on the subject 
of slavery, before the war, and narrated 
the pathetic story of his own sufferings 
before he escaped from bondage, there was 
not a citizen in the town of Brewster- 
ville who had the courage to invite the 
stranger home to dinner, andthe poor fel- 
law had to spend the day, and it was in 
November, in the burying-ground, reading 
of the virtues of the fathers of the village 
inscribed upon their tombstones. As they 
would not allow him at the tavern,on account 
of his color, am afraid he carried away 
a rather unfavorable opinion of the people 
of Brewsterville. But then he was used to 
that kind of treatment; and, as he was not 
of a revengeful nature, he probably did not 
store up any hard feelings about the place. 
I was not myself at that time in Brewster- 
ville, or I feel quite sure he would have re- 
ceived a welcome in one house, at least. 

Times have changed since then, it is true; 
but it required a high degree of moral 
courage in a President of the United States 
to nominate for so honorable and lucrative 
a position a self-educated man, who was a 
slave in Maryland until he was twenty-one 
years of age. But the very boldness of the 
act commanded respect, as did the nom- 
ination of an ex-Confederate soldier to a 
place in the Cabinet. ‘God rewards the 
downward striker,” as our great poet says; 
and there is nothing that so captivates the 
affections of the people as a bold stroke in 
the right direction. It must be struck, 
however, at the right time, for it is hardly 
questionable that if two such appointments 
had been made by either of the predecessors 
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have been in a ferment of indignation—the 
Democrats at the appointment ofa Negro, 
and the Republicans at the selection of an 
ex-Confederate. But the hour had come 
and the man was ready. William Lloyd 
Garrison was hunted through the streets of 
Boston, like a felon, for merely speaking 
against slavery; and now the President ap- 
points an escaped slave to the office of 
United States Marshal in Washington, and 
white men are solicitous to hold subordi- 
nate offices under him, while Boston ap- 
plauds and Brewsterville exults in the new 
dispensation. For my own part, I am fain 
to exclaim: ‘‘Now, lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation.” 

There are two colored persons living in 
this town, who are not, I regret to say, 
among our most exemplary citizens; but 
they have both been very much set up by 
the intelligence of Douglass’s appoint- 
ment, and one of them talks of becoming 
postmaster, in the event of a vacancy. 

The name of Hayes is one of the most 
honored in Massachusetts; but whether the 
President can lay any claims to relation- 
ship with the family in this state I do not 
know. He might be proud to do so. There 
is Mr. John L. Hayes, who is specially en- 
titled to remembrance whenever the Hayeses 
are mentioned. I happen to have lying 
upon my table a copy of an address by 
this worthy citizen of our. commonwealth, 
on ‘“‘The Part of the Wool Industry in 
our National Economy,” Which I have read 
with feelings of entire satisfaction. It re 
minds me of the change which has taken 
place in the affairs of this country as forci- 
bly as the nomination of Frederick Doug- 
lass by President Hayes did. The late John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, was one of those 
haughty Southern statesmen who detested 
all Kinds of wool but that which grew 
upon the heads of ‘his own Negro slaves. 
And he had the insolence to declare once 
in the Senate of the United States, by 
way of showing his contempt for Northern 
industries, that he would any time go a 
mile out of his way to kick a sheep. 
Probably another reason why he was so 
ready to kick a sheep was that it was the 
only animal he could kick who would not 
be likely to kick back; for John Ran- 
dolph’s legs were of so slender a make that 
they would not bear much of a kicking. 
There was nobody in the Senate in those 
days who ventured to resent such an affront 
to the dignity of the North. Martin Van 
Buren, who feared nothing so much as of- 
fending a slaveowner, had delivered an 
oration on wool-growing which was so am 
biguous that those who heard him were 
unable to tell whether he was in favor of 
the wool-producing interest or opposed 
to it. 

The sheep have a champion now whose 
trumpet gives no uncertain tones. Mr. 
John L. Hayes gives a blast through his 
ram’s horn sufficiently loud, clear, and dis- 
tinct to topple down the walls of all op- 
posing interests. After reading his most 
exhaustive essay—exhaustive, I mean, of 
his subject, and not of his readers’ patience 
—one feels as though there were but one 
kind of meat worthy the consideration of 
an intelligent being, and that one meat is 
mutton; while the wearer of any fabric 
not composed chiefly of wool is a monster 
of such hideous mien that to be hated he 
needs but to be seen. Every one who 
reads the brilliant essay of Mr. Hayes 
must thenceforth gdopt as his motto: ‘‘ Wool 
is your only wear.” It must not only be 
wool. It must be American woul. 

It may never have occurred to anybody 
before, but Mr. Hayes remarks, with earn- 
estness of manner, that ‘‘sheep culture is 
not sectional. Cotton can be grown only 
in the South; silk only in California and 
Kansas; but wool-growing is suited to 
every soil and climate,” etc. He also expa- 
tiates upon the important fact that ‘‘ chief 
above all the relations of wool industry to 
the national economy are the benefits 
which it confers upon the state, in the sup- 
ply or cheapening of animal food.” How 
perfectly obvious! In raising flax, or silk, 
or cotton you provide only the garments 
for your body; but in raising wool you 
provide yourself with mutton, the most 
delicious and nutritive of all animal food. 





Why, then, should we raise any other tex- 





French secretary of finance, in reply to 
the argument that duties on wool will in- 
crease the cost of clothing—a fallacy tri- 
umphantly disproved in our own experi- 
ence: ‘No matter, they will encourage the 
growth of sheep and diminish the cost of 
food. Alimentation is more important 
than vestiture.” An animal that furnishes 
us with both food and clothing is certainly 
better worth protecting than any other. 

The grandfather of the present race of 
Rothschilds in England was asked why En- 
glishmen preferred venison to mutton. To 
which he answered: ‘“‘ Because they liked 
better vat vas deer to vat vas sheep.” But 
the appetites of Englishmen of the present 
day cravyemutton, Sheep-culture, according 
to Mr. Hayes, is not only most favorable to 
the soil, but it is ‘‘ the aristocracy of farm- 
ing” and ‘‘is eminently promotive of the 
individual culture of those who pursue it, 
and is thus conducive to the intellectual 
advancement of the nation. It may be 
said, without irreverence, that the sheep 
taketh away the poverty and ignor- 
ance of the world, It was Professor 
Agassiz that said of the sheep-breeders of 
the present day: ‘‘From very empirical 
workmen they have raised themselves to 
the class of thinking workers, who, as re- 
gards mental range, will very soon surpass 
every other industrial class and before 
long will give society a totally new im- 
pulse.” 

To those who have not already made 
themselves masters of this subject the 
essay of Mr. Hayes, published in ‘‘ The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers,” will be found replete with 
most instructive information on the raising 


} of sheep and the manufacture of wool in 


this country. 
I had intended my son Amzi for pastoral 


| duties of another character; but since read- 


ing ‘‘The Bulletin” I have determined to 
send him to the West, where land is cheap, 
and let him engage in pastoral sheep-hus- 
bandry. 


T am, as ever, faithfully yours, 
ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass. 





VACANCY IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 
OFFICE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE provision of the Constitution in re- 
lation to a vacancy in the Presidential 
office happening during the term of a given 
incumbent reads as follows: 


‘Tn case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers ‘and 
duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President; and the 
Congress:'may by law provide for the case 
of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as 
President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the disability be removed or a 
President sball be elected.” 


When, by any of the causes named, the 
vacancy is simply in the office of President, 
the Vice-President, if there be one, at once 
becomes the acting President. Judge 
Story, in his ‘‘Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution” (section 1482), remarks that 
‘*there is no provision for the choice of a 
new President except at the regular period 
when there is a Vice-President in office; 
and none for the choice of a Vice-President 
except when a President is to be chosen.” 
It follows, therefore, that whenever the 
Vice-President succeeds to the office he is 
not displaced therefrom until the end of 
the term, provided the vacancy in the 
office be permanent, and not one resulting 
from the mere temporary inability of the 
President to discharge its duties. Removal, 
death, or resignation would create a per- 
manent vacancy. Inability to discharge 
the duties of the office might be temporary 
or it might be permanent. In the one case 
the Vice-President would act as President 
only during the continuance of such inabil- 
ity; and in the other he would so act until 
the end of the term. The President by 
severe sickness might be disabled for 
several weeks, and perhaps for two or three 
months, and yet thereafter be perfectly 
competent to resume his duties. In such a 


case the Vice-President would be author- 
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For a vacancy occurring in both offices 
from any of the causes specified the Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to provide by 
law, “ declaring what officer shall then act 
as President; and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected.” Congress 
in 1792 made provision for such a case, and 
declared that ‘‘ the President of the Senate, 
or, if there is none, then the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, for the time 
being, shall act as President until the dis- 
ability is-removed or a President is 
elected.” The period during which the 
President of the Senate or the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be, would hold the office, in the cir- 
cumstances supposed, is limited by one or 
the other of two events. One is the re- 
moval of the disability which made the 
double vacancy, and the other is the elec- 
tion of a new President. The President of 
the Senate referred to is the President pro 
tempore. 

Three Presidents have died during 
their term of office; yet in each case there 
was a Vice-President in office, who became 
the acting President. Had Andrew Johnson 
been removed from office under the im- 
peachment articles on which he was tried, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
would have assumed the office. Had there 
been no President pro tempore of the Senate, 
then the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives would have become the acting 
President; and beyond this no provision is 
made. Chancellor Kent, in his ‘‘ Comment- 
aries,” third edition, Vol. I, p. 278, ob- 
serves: ‘‘And if the office should by the 
course of events devolve on the Speaker, 
after the Congress for which the last 
Speaker was chosen had expired, and before 
the next meeting of Congress, it might be 
a question who is to serve, and whether the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
then extinct could be deemed the person in- 
tended.” There plainly would be no 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
take the office; and this condition exists 
once in every two years, between the ter- 
mination of one Congress and the organiza- 
tion of another and the choice of a Speaker. 

Congress by the act of 1792 not only pro- 
vided for filling the vacancy in the office of 
President in case of the removal, death; 
resignation, or inability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President; but it went fur- 
ther and provided for a special election of 
President and Vice-President, to be notified 
and held in the manner prescribed. The 
provision of such an election appears in 
sections 147, 148, 149, and 150 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. In regard to 
this legislation Judge Story, in his ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution” (section 
1483), makes the following observations: 

“ How farsuch an exercise of power is 
constitutional has never yet been solemnly 
presented for decision. The point was 
hinted at in some of the debates when the 
Constitution was adopted; and it was then 
thought to be susceptible of some doubt. 
Every sincere friend of the Constitution 
will feel desirous of upholding the power 
as far as he constitutionally may. But it 
would be more satisfactory to provide for 
the case by some suitable amendment, which 
should clear St every doubt, and thus 
prevent a crisis dangerous to our future 
peace, if not to the existence of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The law says that ‘‘ whenever the offices 
of President and Vice-President both 
become vacant” the Secretary of State 
shall forthwith inaugurate the steps for a 
special election, and that such election shall 
be held in the manner designated. There 
certainly is no express power authorizing 
Congress to provide for such an election, 
and no express declaration in the Constitu- 
tion requiring it, in the circumstances 
stated, thus implying the power. All that 
the Constitution says on the subject is that 
‘*Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or in- 
ability; both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what officer shall then 

act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected.” The law 
here expressly authorized is not one pro- 
viding for a special election; but one declar- 
ing what officer shall act as President in 
the case supposed until the occurrence of 
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one or the other of two events—namely, 
the removal of the disability or the election 
of a President. Should the disability be re- 
moved, then plainly there could be no special 
election of a new President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Should the disability not be removed, 
then the ‘‘ officer” designated by law is to 
act as President until a President ‘‘ shall be 
elected.” 

What is the election of President here 
referred to? Is it a special election to fill 
the vacancy in an unexpired term, or is it 
the regular election which occurs once in 
every four years? It might be either if the 
Constitution anywhere else contained a 
provision for a specialelection. This, how- 
ever, is not the fact; and, hence, the 
natural construction of the language is that 
it refers to the regular quadrennial election 
provided for in the same section of the 
Constitution. The only election that appears 
in the instrument is this one; and to con- 
strue the language as implying the power to 
appoint a special election is to beg the 
whole question. The Constitution neither 
says that there shall be a special election in 
the contingency supposed nor gives any 
express power to Congress to appoint one. 
The proper disposition of the subject, as 
suggested by Judge Story, is by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution itself, and not by 
legislative action. 

A vacancy may occur in the presidential 
office—that is to say, the office may not be 
filled—by events not included in the case of 
the removal, death, resignation, or inability 
of both the President and Vice-President. 
Such a vacancy might be created by the ex- 
piration of the term of office and a failure to 
elect a President and Vice-President at the 
appointed time, ora failure seasonably to 
complete the count of the electoral votes, 
or by the death of both after their election 
and before the time of taking office. Such 
a case plainly would not be one of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, considered as 
having been in office. It would be the ex- 
piration of aterm of office without having 
it filled at the time of such expiration. 
Either no one would have been elected or 
declared elected or the persons elected 
would be dead when the term expired. 

The only provision of the Constitution 
that has any reference to a vacancy in the 
Presidential office arising from the non- 
election of a President is found in the 
Twelfth Amendment. This amendment, 
having given the right of choosing a Presi 
dent to the House of Representatives if no 
choice has been made by the electors, pro 
ceeds to say: 


‘And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the 
right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the 4th day of March next following, 
then the Vice-President shall act as Presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President.” 


The Vice-President here referred to is not 
the one whose term of office will expire on 
the day specified; but the one assumed to 
have been chosen either by the electors, or 
by the Senate, in the event of their failure 
to make a choicé. He would become the 
acting President, ‘‘as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of 
the President, if the House of Representa- 
tives, having acquired the right to choose 
the President, should fail to do so “‘ before 
the 4th day of March next following.” This 
is the whole of the provision; and plainly it 
does not meet the case in which there has 
been no completed election of President 
and Vice-President, or in which there has 
been such an election and the persons have 
died before taking office. For this case 
there is no provision in the Constitution 
and no authority given to Congress to make 
provision. The power of Congress is ex- 
hausted in declaring what officer shall act 
as President in the case described by the 
Constitution; but this happens to-be the 
case of the removal, death, resignati6n, or 
inability of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent during their term of office, and not 
the case of a failure to fill these offices by 
an election, or of the death of the persons 
elected before their term begins. 

Mr. David Dudley Field, when the Dem- 
ocratic factionists of the last House of 
Representatives were endeavoring to defeat 
the completion of the counting of the elect- 


by the House, to provide for the condition 
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that would have existed in the event that 
the effort had been scccessful. The text of 
the bill is as follows: 

‘‘In case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability of both President and Vice- 
President of the United States, or in case of 
a vacancy in those offices arising from the 
failure of the two houses of Congress to ascer- 
tain and declare the election before the com- 
mencement of the term of office in respect to 
which the electoral votes were cast, or in case 
of a vacancy arising from any other cause, 
the President of the Senate, or, if there be 
none, the Speaker of the House for the 
time being, and, if there be no such Speaker, 
then the Secretary of State in office when the 
vacancy happens, shall act as President 
until the disability is removed or a Presi- 
dent elected.” 

The words placed in Italics are those 
which Mr. Field proposed to add to the 
existing law as authorized by the Constitu- 
tion and contained in section 146 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
This bill, to say nothing about the tempo- 
rary party purpose which it was designed 
to serve, passed beyond the recitals of the 
Constitution as to the causes of vacancy in 
the officers of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and undertook to provide for a vacan- 
cy resulting from non-election by the 
omission of Congress to count the electoral 
votes and declare the result before the ex- 
piration of the then existing’ presidential 
term, and also a vacancy arising from any 
other cause. A fatal objection to this part 
of the bill is furnished by the fact that 
there is no warrant for it in the Constitu- 
tion. What the Constitution authorizes 
Congress to do is to declare by law what 
officers shall act as President ‘‘in case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability 
both of the President and Vice-President”; 
and this is what Congress did in the act of 
1792. Mr. Field in his bill added other 
cases of vacancy than those named in the 
fundamental law. Where is the authority 
for this addition by Congress to the cases 
specified in that law? It may be, indeed, it 
is true that the Constitution is defective in 
not providing for the case of the non-elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President, or 
their death, if elected, before the commence- 
ment of their term; yet this, while a reason 
for amending that instrument, is no reason 
for legislation unauthorized by it. 

The Constitution says that ‘‘the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates,” and them adds 
that ‘‘the votes shall then be counted”; 
and, if no one has been chosen by the requi- 
site majority, that the House of Represent- 
atives shall immediately choose the Presi- 
dent, and that the Senate shall choose the 
Vice-President. The command to count 
the votes is imperative; and no such vacan- 
cy as Mr. Field supposes can exist without 
violating this command. He might as well 
have specified a vacancy arising from the 
réfusal of the President of the Senate to 
produce the certificates and open them in 
the presence of the two houses of Congress. 
This would have been no more absurd than 
the one he did specify, since in either case 
the vacancy would arise from a positive 
disobedience to the express command of 
the Constitution. To legislate for a vacan- 
cy which can exist only by violating the 
Constitution, and thereby supply a tempta- 
tion to this very violation, is certainly a 
nevelty in the business of law-making. 

If the term of President Grant had ex- 
pired, and no President or Vice-President 
had been declared elected prior to the date 
of such expiration, a vacancy growing out 
of non-election of both President and Vice- 
President would have existed. We say 
non-election because the counting of the 
electoral votes is the final step in a presi- 
dential election and just as indispensable 
as the first one. If the counting had not 
been completed, as was intended by the 
Democratic factionists, the country would 
have had no President under the authority 
of the Constitution at the end of President 
Grant’s term. The President pro tempore 
of the Senate could not have taken the 
office, any more than President Grant 
could have extended his own term, since 
the only vacancy which he is authorized to 
fill is one arising from the “‘ removal, death, 
resignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President ”; and this certain- 





oral votes, offered a bill, which was passed 


ly is not a vacancy growing out of non-elec- 


tion. For the latter kind of vacancy the 
Constitution contains no provision; and 
this is one of its defects and one of the 
reasons why it should be amended. The 
country has narrowly escaped being pre- 
cipitated upon just such a condition, and 
ought to provide against the possibility of 
a similar peril in the future. Legislation is 
not the remedy wanted. A constitutional 
amendment is the only remedy that can 
meet the case. 
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PAUL OR CHRIST. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





*¢ 7 SUFFER not that any woman teach, 
Or bear the message of the Lord’s good 
will. 
Let her keep silence; she hath no call to 
preach. 
‘Tis hers to learn and modestly sit still.” 


Thus the Apostle? Yet the risen Lord, 
Waiting beside the newly-broken tomb 

For messenger to send with his first word 
Unto the church within that upper room, 


Chose but a woman with a loving heart. 
(Oh! fair her feet with these glad tidings 
shod): 
*T am arisen, and I now depart 
And go unto our Father and our God.” 


Did Christ make some mistake, that first by 
her 
The truth and light of Resurrection shone ? 
He Mary chose to be his messenger. 
Would Paul have sent St. Peter or St. 
John? 
eS 


IS ROMANISM HOSTILE TO THE 
BIBLE? 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 








THE charge is often brought against the 
Roman Catholic Church that she is hostile to 
the Holy Scriptures and would destroy 
them, if she could. In this unqualified 
form the charge is a slander; if confined to 
Protestant Bibles, it is true. 
The Roman Catholic Church has never 
opposed the original Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures; but declared them to be divine- 
ly inspired, and, together with the traditions 
of an infallible church culminating in an 
infallible pope, the supreme rule in all mat- 
tersof faith and morals. From this posi- 
tion she can never recede without giving 
up her claim to infallibility—7, ¢., giving up 
herself. She has, moreover, never opposed 
the Latin Vulgate of Jerome; but raised it 
to an undeserved equality with the original 
Scriptures. She allows, also, but does not 
encourage, the circulation of those vernacu- 
lar translations which she herself approves 
as correct. Such translations exist in all 
the modern languages of Europe and can 
be freely bought in any respectable Catho- 
lic bookstore. But the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church in regard to the 
indiscriminate circulation of the Bible, in 
any form, and as regards all Protestant ver- 
sions, is very different. The facts in the 
case may be reduced to the following 
points: 
1. Several popes before and even after 
the Reformation, especially Innocent III 
(ob. 1216) and Clement XI, in the Bulla Uni- 
genitus (1713), have not, indeed, absolutely 
prohibited, but, at least, restricted and dis- 
couraged the reading of the Bible in the 
vernacular tongues. 
2. Pius VII (1816), Leo XII (1824), Greg- 
ory XVI (1832), and Pius IX have anathe- 
matized the Protestant Bible societies and 
denounced the spread of Protestant Bibles. 
The Papal Syllabus of 1864 (§ iv) classes 
Bible societies (Societates Biblicae) with 
socialism, communism, secret societies, and 
calls them ‘‘ pests,” which had often been 
most severely reproved in papal encycli- 
cals. 
8. The ‘‘ Index Librorum Prohibitorum,” 
as issued by Pius IV, allows the use of the 
(Catholic) translations only on condition of 
a special permission of the priest, 
4. It is perfectly consistent with the 
Romish view on the obscurity of the Scrip- 
tures, as well as with the hierarchical 
spirit, to place very little value on the read- 
ing of the Bible, and to refer the laity to 
the living teaching of the priesthood. The 
reading of the Bible is not regarded as 
necessary by the Roman Church; but only 
as useful within certain limits, and as pos- 
itively hurtful if left free to all. 
5. The wholesale destruction of Protest- 
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ant translations of the Bible was an essen- 
tial and prominent part of the Jesuitical 
counter-reformation in Bohemia, Poland, 
Hungary, and other countries. Bohemian 
and Polish Bibles were burned by the thou- 
sands during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, so that copies are veryrare. One 
Jesuit (Koniash, died about 1617) boasted 
that he had burned over 60,000 Bohemian 
books. The whole Czech and Polish liter- 
ature was destroyed by the Jesuits. 

The charge of corruption so often raised 
by Romish priests against Protestant Bibles, 
to cover their contempt and opposition, 
betrays either gross ignorance or stubborn 
prejudice. The Protestant Bible transla- 
tions, especially the German of Luther, the 
Dutch of the Synod of Dort, and the 
English of King James’s revisers, although 
by no means free from errors and inaccura- 
cies, are far superior in spirit and language 
to their Roman rivals. The Protestant 
translations are made directly from the 
original Hebrew and Greek; the Romish 
translations from the Latin Vulgate. The 
former are idiomatic, as well as faithful; the 
latter literal and unreadable. The former 
are living productions of the Word of God; 
the latter slavish translations of a transla- 
tion. Thisis one of the principal reasons 
why the Bible is so much more read among 
Protestants than among Romanists. The 
difference is most striking if we compare 
King James’s version with the literal, stiff, 
un-English Douay Bible. Even fair Ro- 
manists must admit the superiority of the 
former. Dr. F. William Faber, several 
years after his transition to Rome from Ox- 
ford Tractarianism, pronounced a remark- 
able eulogy on the Protestant English Bible 
and its uncommon beauty and marvelous 
English, which lives in the ear like a music 
that can never be forgotten; like the sound 
of church-bells, which the convert hardly 
knows how hecan forego. ‘Its felicities,” 
he says, ‘“‘seem to be almost things, rather 
than words. It is part of the national mind 
and the anchor of national seriousness. 
The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereo- 
typed in its verses. The power of all the 
grief and trials of a man is hidden beneath 
its words. . . . It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed and con- 
troversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant 
with one spark of religiousness about him 
whose spiritual biography is not in his 
Saxon Bible.” 

This is an involuntary argument for 
Protestantism, which could not have pro- 
duced such a translation without being in 
sympathy and harmony with the divine 
spirit of the Bible. 

The classical English of our Authorized 
Version is one of the most potent checks 
upon infidelity among the English-speaking 
nations. If the Roman Church had favored 
the free circulation of the Word of God in 
truly popular versions in Italy, Spain, 
France, Ireland, Mexico, and Brazil, she 
would be less Romish, but far more 
Catholic and Christian, at this day, and bet- 
ter fortified against the assaults of skepti- 
cism and infidelity, which threaten her even 
more than the churches planted on the rock 
of the everlasting Gospel of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE NEw oF THE Moon, 

Ir is regretted that the course of events 
compels me to introduce Mr. Burt under 
the prosaic conditions of a bilious attack. 
He came:home from Chicago frequently 
with one of these disorders, which Mrs. 
Burt attributed to the deleterious character 
of hotel cooking and the want of plain home 
fare. If the head cook of the Tremont 
House had only heard her! Be this asit may, 
Mr. Burt kept the house for two or three 
days, took mustard and water as a beverage, 
gruel and beef-tea as nourishment, and was 
allowed sometimes to add boiled rice to this 
fare, by way of delicacy. His sympathizing 
friends gathered round him to alleviate the 
tedium of these attacks. Peppernell came 
over to heave Johnsonian Englisb, with 
occasional slips into slang. Old Gardiner 
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sent over the religious weeklies for him, 
together with the sinful but lively Chicago 
dailies, which Mrs. Burt read aloud, yawn- 
ing over the editorials and shying at the. 
hard names, till it was found that Emeline 
could get through the papers without get- 
ting a headache or allowing the housekeep- 
ing to suffer, in her magical administration ; 
whereupon she was set at the columns, 
while Mrs. Burt sat close to her husband 
and worked, as if she feared Death or Eme- 
line might lay a hand on him if she were 
not there to protect her rights. 

It was the third day of such an attack, 
and Mrs. Burt did not deem it prudent to 
let her husband out of her sight just yet; 
and he was submitting to a day of house- 
petting with a meekness which was an ex- 
ample to all spouses similarly situated. 

The odor of boneset tea was banished 
from the room, and, unknown to Mrs. Burt, 
the window was down at the top all of 
three inches, letting the sweet spring air 
wander gently around the room, instead of 
the close smell which Mrs. Burt considered 
the proper thing for a sick-room. A nice 
hand betrayed itself in the raising of a cur- 
tain to let in a half-light; in the array of a 
table covered with books and writing mate- 
rials, presided over by a vase of roses, dark 
red and rich, which lent their odor and 
grace to the room. The house was in that 
state of indescribable repose which means 
order forthe day. Burt lay on the lounge, 
the only sign of illness about him a slight 
pallor, from staying indoors three days, and 
a plaster of vinegar and brown paper on 
his forehead, which Mrs. Burt made haste 
to apply for symptoms of nervous headache 
which appeared on her offering to read 
from the county paper. Emeline, finding 
this a frequent prescription in the house. 
hold, had won largely on Mrs. Burt’s esteem 
and Burt’s gratitude by inventing an aro- 
matic vinegar for medical use, fragrant 
with herbs and oils, which lessened the in- 
fliction. Burt’s sense of relief went far 
enough on this occasion to take a practical 
form; but, as neither Mrs. Burt nor Eme- 
line at this time were aware of it, this hint 
may be anticipating his confidence. Eme- 
line had taken up her task of reading for 
the day; while Mrs. Burt, in her white in- 
valid shawl, crocheted pink and white 
wools. A pretty domestic scene it made, 
as Peppernell remarked, stopping on his 
way down-town. 

“Tf I haven’t a good mind to take off 
my frills and give out for sick, and be pet- 
ted myself. Would, if I could get such 
coddling. My folks never would indulge 
me that way. They’d send for Borax first 
thing; and he’d pour a dose of quinine 
down, and have mustard plaster where it 
would tell the most, and lay me up from 
work for a fortnight, with the Masons 
coming to watch with me—ugh! And it 
would take all I could earn for another 
six months to pay the bill. But you, with 
your devoted wife to attend you, instead 
of hireling medical aid, and the resources 
of our charming—hem!” (as a plance from 
Burt’s warning eye put the Colonel off the 
track an instant)—‘‘ charming season, to 
make your illness tolerable, it has its com- 
pensations. Bless me!” said the Colonel, 
relapsing into calm sincerity, ‘‘if I 
wouldn’t stand being pilled and blistered 
for the sake of gettin’ such tendin’.” 

‘*Gardiner was going to send over some 
papers, wasn’t he?” asked Mrs. Burt, in 
a half hour orso. ‘‘ James said last night 
he would bring them over for you, and his 
mother’s Review for me. How much that 
boy has improved. He’s growing such a 
thoughtful young man, so kind to his 
friends. Just as you used to be, Charles, 
before we were married, when you boarded 
at our house.” 

The amiable Burt did not look flattered 
by the reminiscence. ‘‘ Likely as not he’ll 
forget all about it. Nice enough young 
man, but feather-headed.” 

Speak of the sun and it shines. The 
proverb was in the mind of one of the 
group as a ringing foot came down the 
plank-walk to the gate. 

“He is coming again,” thought th 
young housekeeper, as she heardit. ‘‘He 
was here Monday, and yesterday evening 
a moment, and now to-day again. I shall 
see his handsome face and havea bright 
word. How nice it is to have anybody 
like to come so often.” 








Emeline, as the tall figure came up the 
walk; but his penetration was baffled. Her 
eyes were on her sewing, and neither smile 
nor blush rose on her face as Mrs. Burt 
motioned her to go to the door when the 
bell rang. Astute Burt, how came you to 
feel so satisfied that the girl had heard 
those manly footsteps half a square away, 
and that her firm lips and steady eyes con- 
cealed such content as needed neither smile 
nor sign? She put down her sewing and 
moved away with her usual promptness; but 
the entry found time enough for her face 
to brighten into warm, frank pleasure be- 
fore she opened the door and met a glance 
as kind and unconstrained. 

** Are we able to see visitors this morn- 
ing?” he asked, with mock gravity and con- 
cern. 

“Only on errands of necessity and 
mercy,” was the answer sent, with a face 
as grave as his own, but eyes of solemn 
mischief, 

‘Then I may rush in where my betters 
fear to tread, if there isn’t boneset to-day?” 

‘‘ Another step and you will know all 
about it, without asking. It is double 
strength to-day.” 

‘*Unkind!” he said, under his breath, 
following her to the sitting-room, ‘‘ when 
you knew I was coming. Couldn't you 
have got it out of the way, for once? Peo- 
ple say you have things pretty much after 
your own notion in this house.” 

He expected she would take this as a 
tribute; but she looked no pleasure at it. 
They were at the door of the sitting-room, 
and there was but time for her to “justify” 
her face, as printers would say, and put on 
the unmoved look with which she met all 
events. 

“She might have been asecond or two 
sooner,” Burt thought, on his lounge, and 
turned his head to see the two enter—twin 
youth, strength, and beauty. 

He was tall and fresh as a young ash. 
The girl who stepped after him, full of 
warm bloom as a maple flowering in April, 
and lissome as the young cat stretching 
velvet paws by the lily-beds in the sunshine. 
He wore the air of negligent style that be- 
came him; his rough morning-coat setting 
loosely on his fine figure, delicate in its 
finish, with fine white cuffs and heavy gold 
buttons at the wrists of his shapely and 
finely-kept hands. 

She was purely neat and homely in her 
brown print dress, sweet with the lithe 
form it held, the white collar and the scar- 
let bow against the creamy throat, and dark 
waving hair; put back with most evident 
intention to get it out of the way, but the 
more becoming for that. 

Burt was getting better fast? Yes, 
obliged to James. Would look at the pa- 
pers when he could get the letters off his 
hands, which he must have written first. 
Thanks! He would not be obliged to tres- 
pass on Mr. Gardiner’s kind offer to write 
for him. Mrs. Burt and such other help as 
he was fortunate enough to find would do 
all that was necessary. 

‘‘Anxious to get me out of the house,” 
thought James, nettled by finding his over- 
tures treated socoolly. Butasingle glance 
from eyes of infinite mischief, out of Burt’s 
range of vision, quite confirmed his inclina- 
tion to stay without encouragement, and he 
proceeded to make himself agreeable. 

Never did invited visitor prove more 
agreeable to his host than James Gardiner 
then. He inquired with enthusiasm for 
the latest news, and, finding Mrs. Burt 
meagerly furnished with intelligence, he 
proceeded to manufacture, guess, and re- 
hearse the most extraordinary amount of 
gossip ever unrolled in one short hour. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh were not as loving 
as they might be, everybody was aware; 
owing to lofty views on the part of the 
lady and a chronic inability to make a 
living on that of her husband. This was 
not such an uncommon grievance among 
New Canton matrons‘as to arouse much in- 
terest when alluded to,. But when James 
made out that Mrs. Fitzhugh was medita- 
ting a divorce, and had written to her 
sister-in-law asking her advice; and it was 
morally certain that a separation, at least, 
would have been a fixed fact long ago, if it 
had not been for the children; and that 
Mrs. Fitzhugh had her views on Pepper- 
nell, if she was free when his wife died— 
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hére was matter to secure the narrator joy- 
ful entrance to any hearth in the precincts | 
of New Canton. 

James, finding these figments well re- 
etived by both his auditors in chief—Burt 
forgettiag even the satirical version of 
Watts, in his amusement at such lively 
scandal—let his imagination loose; to divert 
his audience. H@@imew everything about 
everybody. He hinted at clandestine cor-, 
respondence between the leading soprano, 
in church and a young Chicago business 
man, who drove a very good team round, 
selling patent rights. He knew that Miss’ 
Ashton and the Deacon were going to be 
married, for certain; and that Miss Ashton: 
was going to wear white silk, with a demi- 
train, and lace veil, and that she had writ- 
ten to Florida for real orange blossoms. 
He knew that Oscar Hewitt, who had run 
away from his father two years before, was 
doing well in Omaha, and was going to set 
up for himself, and come back and marry 
Katy Rice as soon as he got his promotion. 
He knew about Mrs. Sam Livingston’s 
going off in the middle of a snowy night 
last winter to her father’s, when Sam came 


of himself; which, as it was an unlooked- 
for piece of scandal, made him the most 
welcome piece of humanity on which Mrs. 
Burt had set her eyes for six weeks. His 
news was conveyed in a masterly style, 
without effort or hurry; not gabbled or 
poured forth, like those injudicious gossips 
who shell out all they have to tell and are 
thrown away for husks immediately. Mrs. 
Burt was soothed, edified, charmed by the 
recital. As a finishing stroke, his stories 
or his invention giving out, James next be- 
sought Mrs. Burt to draw near while he 
pointed out the devices of fashion that 
struck bis taste favorably in a fashion pa+ 
per, and was soon delivering an animated 
lecture on dress, wondering why the women 
of New Canton must wear so many old 
gowns and make them in such fearful 
styles. 

‘* Why can’t they always wear something 
pretty, like this?” said the courtier, taking 
up a corner of the lady’s white Shetland 
shawl between finger and thumb. ‘‘ They 
haven’t the taste to choose it,” he added, 
with ardor. 

The effect on Mrs. Burt was judicious; 
and, as a mark of favor, she soon after in- 
vited James out to take a walk in the gar- 
den, to see Mr. Burt’s flourishing young 
cauliflowers and give the family name of a 
new variety of striped bug that had ap- 
peared on the cucumbers. Their way took 
them through the kitchen, yellow floored, 
sunny, and sweet, where Emeline was get- 
ting up something for dinner. The morn- 
ing saw the audacious James familiar with 
the Burt lettuce, border and flower-beds,and 
grape-vines, playing the attentive gallant to 
Mrs, Burt, drawing her shawl about her 
shoulders, holding the tomato-vines back 
from her dress, and going so far as to 
gather a spray of morning-glories and offer 
them for her bosom, a devoir to which she 
responded by plucking for his buttonhole 
next to the prettiest rosebud on her bushes. 
y She might want the very best one herself, 
or might want it for somebody of more 
consequence. Mrs. Burt was thrifty even 
in the matter of rosebuds, 

It was compensation for a walk through 
a kitchen-garden with a woman who wore 
curls and prosed, to catch the sight of a 
drooping dark head, rich with scarlet in 
lips and cheeks, against a window-screen of 
blue and white morning-glory. James felt 
for once that he should like to be a painter, 
to put that lovely play of color on canvas, 
to delight his eye when scene and sitter 
were far away, and found chance to loiter 
near the window, while Mrs. Burt was hunt- 
ing a plant to send his mother, and see if he 
could make the white eyelids lift for him- 
self. 

“Were you looking for anything last 
night, when you took your walks abroad, or 
only waiting for it to come to you?” 

She looked puzzled, as well she might at 
such style of questioning. 

“You were going down the Creek Road, 
dawdling along, half by moonlight, half by 
what light there was on the water, as 
leisurely as if you had done with this life 
and was waiting for the next.” 





night,” she said, with an undertone of 


home late and could give no good account | 


*“*T was done with this world for one 
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“Burt took a little side observation of 


mockery, catching his tone. “The lag 
stitch was taken and there wasn’t a stray 
out of place about the house. I could have 
gone to Heaven, if I pleased, and nobody 
would have missed me.” ~ 

“You should choose company on your 
walks. Ordo you find yourself such exc,). 
lent company it spoils you for any other» 

‘“‘T’'m not particular. We like ¢ 
you know, if it isn’t always for the better 
Thank you for the hint. I'll borrow My. 
Strong’s Archie, if he sits up so late, th 
next time I go after old Moses to whit. 
wash. That was what I was dawdling afte 
down the river-road, as you kindly hinteg” 

‘Do you often go for Black Moses of a 
evening?” 

**I go for him of an evening when I q 
go; because we're all of more of a color 
then, you see, and there isn’t so much of , 
difference to hurt his feelings. But, as, 
rule, we only whitewash spring and fall,” 

‘*Ah! Then one needn’t expect to finj 
you going that way again for five month 
yet? May I ask where you find it pleasay: 
to take your walks the rest of the timer’ 

‘Where I’m least likely to meet ay 
one,” she said, demurely, rising to put th 
fruit to stew she had been picking over, 

The next moment Mrs. Burt’s skirt swe 
the late dew off the border where the you 
man stood. 

‘*Thanks! Mrs. Gardiner will be & 
lighted to have the lemon balm. I’m sy 
we never had any; and, as you say, theta 
will be good for headaches. Mrs. Bur, 
how can you have the heart to keep afd. 
low who is trying to do business away fr 
his office so long? What if I should hy 
lost my only client while I was here? Ig 
me bring you my Fashion Monthly next week, 
and I will ask my mother if she can fititty 
quilting-pattern you spoke of. Delights 
to be of use to you, madam. Take gui 
care of Mr. Burt, and don’t let him get 
business too soon. No, I don’t think ay 
body can quite do what he is doing; butw 
will try to worry along without him. If 
there is anything I could do for him—lok 
ing about papers or looking into matten-I 
should be too glad to help him. Go 
morning, madam. Good-morning, Mis 
Butterfield,” lifting his hat to Emeline wit 
a profound deference, half put on, to asin 
ish Mrs. Burt. 

The lissome girl smiled at him, as mud 
at her ease as if she had been a duchet- 
a smile that followed him out to the hig 
road. 

‘‘Tha€Girl is handsome as a witch,” 
mused, as he went down the streettobis 
office. ‘‘ Pity she hasn’t a better show for 
herself. A man might make much of ml 
a woman,” and he wondered to bimel 
again over the clear red and white al 
translucence of her face, and the finish of 
her hands, spite of all the work she di 
And, man-like, he wondered how it would 
seem some time to hold those hands and feel 
the elastic softness of her hair, It was20t 
without an assurance that such facies 
were liberties that would be promptly 
sented by their subject that he gave bis 
thoughts the safe indulgence of linge™é 
with the pleasant girl he had spest the 
morning with. ‘‘Confound it!” he said t 
himself, ‘‘there’s no comfort seeilé ie 
that way, with those old folks about, wal 
ing and ready to take things upif «fah¥ 
says a word to her. ‘It would be mice 
have her where one could look at bet, 
draw her out, There’s spice in het ins 
good deal of sweetness too. I'm after” 
spice. That’s all I want of any rT es 
Wonder if his wife will report that P a give 
speech of mine to Burt correctly. To 
her a box of rouge, if she would. toget 
thing needs it. What fun it would pat 
upa flirtation with the old girl, just wid 
Burt mad. He couldn’t take it uP kis is 
being ridiculous. I'd get that w° der, 10 
two weeks so she would put on tae 
’ show ber hov. 
please me; and I'd offer to 
It was with such inventions the yous 
pleased his fancy in moments jess fre 
humor—of late happily grow'™s 


Weis finding that life could still bol 
interest for him; and the knowledg¢ 

the double sweetness to him that — 
does to one who deemed himself ewe 
for life. He did not mean to love; ee 
clean, ladylike creature brought the 


pleasure as a flower, or shell, OF ¥ 
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thing natural and complete in its joyance 
ys God made it. Old shen turned in the | 
dreet and looked after her, as if she. 
prought their youth to them; and old wo. 
men blessed her. For in her bright smile | 
they saw their own vanished charms live 

in. And James Gardiner, wrecked and 
tired of life before it was begun, was be- 
ginning to find in her presence the charm 
snd support of affection—that life of the 
peart, that love without love. 

He owned as much to himself, without 
reserve. She was the prettiest woman in 
the county, let them say what they would; 
and any man might feel himself honored by 
being seen with her. His father’s son could 
go with a poorer girl than Emeline, if he 
chose to amuse himself so; and he swore to 
himself that nobody should look a cross 
jook at him or her whileit suited his lordly 
pleasure to admire the girl. So he aban- 
doned himself to the pleasure of following 
sweet Emeline. 

He changed his route of going home for 
dinner, to go by the Burt house, two 
squares out of his way, for the sake of 
catching sight of her skirt, vanishing into 
the house, or watching her cross, by the gate’ 
in the fence, to the next neighbor’s, of an 
errand. The exercise was good, anyhow. 
It was heavenly, balmy weather; and, if it 
did him good merely to see the roof that 
sheltered her, why, was there so much 
pleasant in life coming to him that he 
should deny himself this drop of in- 
dulgence? He was holding himself aloof 
from his fellows; and this new attraction— 
mild, delicate, and mystical as, the light of | 
the FP May moon—was shedding rest | 
and comfort on his hot and weary nature. 
Is it strange that his lonely twilights began 
to be lonely no longer; but that the face 
which charmed him should seem to fill all 
pleasant positions in life. 

When the pipe was lighted in his solitary | 
room, the visions which it brought no 
longer had such power to torment. In-' 
stead, they were of a gracious, smiling 
face, with dark, rich tresses and warm, 
tender bloom—a beautiful woman’s face, 
with sleeping devotion and a world of. 
loyalty in its enchanting eyes. He saw 
Emeline—an elegant, bewitching creature, ' 

even in her simple gown, cool and pure and | 
winning as she always met him; and his 
fancy took wide liberties in dreaming of 
her. Sometimes they were reading together, 
and she looked upin his face with that 
pleased, sudden look at anew thought, as 
if sheexpected to read the same pleasure in| 
his eyes; or she was floating about him, her 
lips wreathed in mischief, her eyes bright 
with roguery, as he had seen her in one of 
her lawless moods; or she was opposite, 
with her changing, irresistible face, a mute, 
yet most absorbing companion. He was in 
that mood where all that a man asks of a, 
woman is to look at her, and be blest with’ 
the influence of her beauty. Could he’ 
have worked Browning’s magnetic spell, he 
would, and brought her dreaming to his 
toom. In reality, he would have been con-| 
tent to sit with his pipe in his lips and 
gaze at her the evening through. He had’ 
just been through a sore and scorching 
trial, to a true nature—and, with all its’ 
foibles and faults, his was essentially an up- 
right one; and it had left him, as fevers or 
accidents do, with the passionless calm and 
stavity of age. But it was everything to 
be thankful for to find something that his 
mind could dwell on, and relieve it from 
tte bad dreams which liked to have worked 
its ruin. He nursed the fascinating influ- 
ence; he fed upon it, never asking what it 
Would grow to or whither it would take 
him. He was in fancy wandering through 
§pring-lighted aisles of wood, with Emeline 
by his side, her eager face upturned to his, | 
her falling hair making a cloud behind it— 
walking in a sacred, blameless’ companion- | 
ship. Ateve she was sitting in the porch | 


in the dusk, smoothing his hot head, that |' 


ached so, When he drew his books toward: 
him to study, it was with a fancy that she. 
Was sitting beside him, watching his move-, 
ments with her serious, bright, friendly | 
Liféhas no reality to compare with the 
Unformed sweetness of such dreams.’ 
(To be Continued.) 
rr ____ 
key are greyhounds the most’ thought- 
ul of animals? Because they are thin curs. 








"Biblical Besenrch, 


THE second part of the Rev. W. Hough- 
ton’s paper on the ‘“‘ Mammalia of the Assyrian 
Sculptures” has lately been read before the 
Society of Biblical Archxology. In it the 
author deals with the wild animals known to 
the Assyrians, and, beginning with the order 
Quadrumana, points out that two species are 
represented, one of them being the Presbyter 
Entellus, the Hunuman of India, or some close- 
ly allied species, and the other the Macacus 
Silenus. The Assyrian word for ‘‘ monkey’’ 
was udumu, from the same root as adamu, the 
Hebrew Adam, ‘‘man,’’ with which may be com- 
pared our “anthropoid ape.” Of the order Fere 
there are mentioned the lion, the hyena (called 
lig-barra, or “striped dog,’’ in Accadian), the bear 
(Ursus Syriacus), and the leopard. The hyena 
is named akhu in Assyrian, the same word as 
the ’ékhim of Isaiah xiii, 21, translated ‘* dole- 
ful creatures’? by our authorized version. 
Other wild animals were the hare (Zepus 
Sinaiticus), the wild bull (probably Bos primi- 
genius), often mistranslated “buffalo”? by 
Assyrian scholars, the wild goat (Capra 
Sinaitica), the Asiatic steinboc or ibex, the wild 
sheep (Caprovis orientalis), the wild deer 
(Cervus Mesopetamicus), besides other species— 
the Cervus Hlaphus and Cervus Maral or Persian 
deer, the gazelle, the wild ass, the elephant 
(Zlephas Indicus), the rhinoceros, or, as it is 
called on the Black Obelisk of Shalmanezer, 
“the ox of the river ’Saceya,’”’ and the wild 
boar. An interesting paper was also read 
before the same society by the Cypriote scholar, 
Mr. Isaac Hall, on a Himyaritic seal, found in 
the Hauran. He obtained it in January, 1876, 
having ascertained that, along with several 
other gems, it had been dug up some distance 
to the south of Damascus. On his return to 
England, Mr. Hall presented the seal to the 
British Museum. It is in shape a nearly per- 
fect hemi-ellipsoid, with a flat elliptical face, 
containing six lines of Himyaritic characters. 
The material is dark agate, and the inscription 
appears to read Shakir Khar@f, or ‘ thankful 
Lamb,’’ a not wholly uncommon name, there 
having been a grammarian called Kharif, 
while the Beni-Kharif still exist as an Arab 
tribe. 


...eThe scene described in the 14th chapter 
of Isaiah, when the phantom-kings rise up 
from their thrones to welcome the dead king 
of Babylon, receives illustration from the 
description of Hades given in the 6th book of 
the Izdhubar epic of ancient Babylonia, in 
which the descent of Istar into the under- 
ground world is gerrated. Hades, ‘‘ the land 
from which there is no return,” as it is called 
in Accadian, is stated to be “‘a place of dark- 
ness,’? ‘where the dwellers long for light,” 
where dust and mud are the food of the 
spirits, whose “chiefs are like birds with 
feathers, and light is never seen.’’ Here in 


darkness “sit those wearing crowns, who [ 


from the days of old ruled the earth, to whom 
the gods Anu and Bel have given terrible 
names. Their food is made carrion; they 
drink stagnant water.’’ Here sit ‘‘the chiefs 
and unconquered ones, the bards and great 
men, and the monsters of the deep of the 
great gods. It is the seat of Etana, the seat of 
Ner’”? and other famous hero-kings of the 
mythical past. The whole of the 14th chapter 
of Isaiah is filled with allusions to Babylonian: 
befiefs. Thus the “Mount of the Assembly 
[of the gods] in the extremities of the North 
{v. 13] is Kharsak Kurra” ‘‘the mount of the 
East,’’? the Accadian Olympus, which was 
identified with the present Mount Elwand and 
regarded as the cradle of mankind. On its 
peak the ark of the Chaldean Noah was sup- 
posed to have rested, and it was believed to 
support the vault and stars of Heaven. Here 
dwelt the gods, and temples erected in its 
honor were to be found in most of the Baby- 
lonian towns. 


....A little book called ‘‘ Texts Misquoted 
and Misapplied, by R. C. L. B.,”’ with a preface 
by Canon Ryle, has recently been published in 
England. Here are one or two samples of its 
contents: “ The passage II Kings viii, 13 does 
not imply that Hazael’s mind revolted from the 
idea of the crime he was to commit ; the term 
‘dog’ denoting meanness, rather than wicked- 
ness (I Sam. xvii, 43; xxiv, 14; II Sam. ix,8; Job 
xxx, i), and the text should rather run: 
‘What! such a dog as thy servant do such 
great things!’ Hazael, accordingly, merely 
‘expresses wonder that 60 mean a person as him- 
self should become king of Syria, and ‘he 
‘seems, therefore, to afford a singularly inap- 
‘propriate illustration of a novice in sin.*”’ 
There is no warrant in Scripture for the suppo- 
sition that the angels sing. ‘“‘ The only passage 
which bears any resemblance to such being de- 
clared as 8 fact is that in Job xxxviil, 7.”* “‘ The 
strong point against the ‘herald angels sing- 
ing’ is that the word Aéyovrec, saying, is used, 
instead of ipvoivrec, hymning; and so, also, in 
Rev. v, 12, it is tobe observed that, whilst the 
redeemed sing, the angels say ‘ Worthy is the 





Lamb,’ ete.” In Is. vi, 8 none of the Lord’s | 
train which #illed thé Temple are represented | 
as singing, and even the seraphim cry unto one! 
another and say: ‘‘Holy, holy, holy.”” The 
first song mentioned in Scripture is that after 
the Passover and deliverance from Egypt, and 
the last is a repetition of the same as the Song 
of Moses (Rev. xv, 3). The author concludes : 
‘* But, if the universally accepted notion on the 
subject is an error, without warrant of Holy. 
Scripture, what are we to do with our hymn-' 
books?”” } 


...-An important work has just been pub- 
lished, entitled “The Fifty-third Chapter of! 
Isaiah, According to the Jewish Interpreters,” 
by Dr. Neubauer, sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and Mr. Driver, Fellow of 
New College ; and along and learned preface 
has been prefixed to it by Dr. Pusey. The first 
volume contains the texts of various Jewish 
commentaries on the chapter, in Hebrew and 
Spanish, which have been collected by Dr. 
Neubauer from printed books and MS§8., many 
of them being edited for the first time. The 
translations of the texts given in the second 
volume enable the English reader to follow the} 
course of Jewish interpretation in regard to. 
this important chapter of Isaiah, and to dis-| 
eover the points in which it agrees with or 
differs from the current interpretation adopted’ 
by Christian scholars. 








° Science, 


THE study of the lower forms of cryptogamic 
vegetation in our country has been much) 
neglected until recently. Europe was far ahead! 
of us in the knowledge of this important sub-| 
ject. Now our students are in the advance. | 
Farlow, Peck, and Gerard are becoming familiar’ 
names to mycologists all over the world. The! 
former, professor of cryptogamic botany in) 
Harvard University, has written many valuable; 
papers on these minute organisms; but none,, 
perhaps, more so than some in “‘ The Bulletin”’| 
of the Bussey Institution. These are not of 
scientific importance only ; but will be of great, 
use to the practical man. There is an exhaust- 
ive paper on the orange and olive fungus of Cal- 
iforpia, which Prof. Farlow finds to be probably! 
a form of Fumago salicina, growing on many 
other plants in this country and Europe, 
following injuries, and not the cause of dis-, 
ease. Paper No. 22 is on the grape-vine mil- 
dew. Curtis named eighteen species of fungi, 
found almost exclusively on the American 
species of Vitis ; but Prof. Farlow finds many’ 
of these forms of the same thing. The worst, 
species of fungus on the European grape is 
the Oidwum Tuckeri, supposed not to exist in the’ 
United States; but Prof. Farlow says “a 
form, undistinguishable, does oubtedly 
occur in this country.” The ospora 
viticola is, however, the worst species on the: 
grape in this country. Unlike the European 
Oidium, it confines itself to the leaves and 
stems and does not attack the fruit. It ap- 
pears about the first of August. There are 
beautiful illustrations of the species in its 
various stages of development, In studying 
the germination of the spores, Dr. F. discovered 
the important fact that variations in heat, light, 
and other external conditions had no influence 
in either retarding or accelerating the develop- 
ment after vegetation had once commenced. At 
the end of about an hour after receiving mois- 
ture the conidia swell; in a quarter of an hour 
more the zodspores are discharged ; in another 
quarter they will have come to rest; and in 
another quarter have begun to germinate. It 
feeds on the healthiest foliage. Sound leaves 
have been placed in contact, and at the end of 
the second day the fungus appeared on them. 
Ix. Farlow does not regard this fungus as a 
serious enemy to American grape culture, as it 
does not appear until the season has advanced 
sufficiently to allow the vine most of the ad- 
vantages the leaf could confer. The species is 
thought to be but slightly distinct from the 
P. nivea, The Fungus causing the Black-knot 
in the Plum and Cherry” is the subject of 
Paper 24. The fungus causing the knot is 
known as the Spheria morbosa of Schweinitz, 
though Prof. Farlow thinks it may get another 
name as soon as the tribe has been better 
studied. The ecurculio often punctures the 
knot, as well as the fruit, when a fungus (7rico- 
thecium roseum) follows the injury, giving the 
knot a powdery rose-colored appearance, but 
which, of course, has no relation to the exist- 
ence of theknot, The fungus begins to grow 
in the cambium, from spores which have fallen 
and germinated. on the bark. Dr. Farlow 
thinks the Prunus Virginianaa great propagator 
of the disease, while the P. serotina is compar- 
atively, if not wholly, free from it. 


--»-The subject of flame is still involved in 
considerable obscurity. Among recent contri- 
butions to it may be noted one by Dr. Karl 
Neumann, in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal. 
He accounts for the fact that a gas-flame is not 
{2 immediate contact with the edge of the 
burner, or a candle-flame with the wick, as also 








that a flame does not come close to a cold body 
to which it may be applied, by the heat-remoy- 
ing action of the solid substance. The gases in 
certain parts are cooled down under their tem- 
perature of inflammation, and there the flame is 
extinguished. The great interval between the 
flame of a gas that is streaming out very quickly 
and the mouth of the burner is mainly due, he 
thinks, to the velocity of the current in the 
neighborhood of the burner being greater than 
the velocity of propagation of the inflammation. 
At the point where the flame begins, in such a 
case, the latter velocity becomes equal to the 
former. The comparative velocity of inflamma- 
tion of different kinds of gas or vapor burning 
in air might thus be experimentally determined. 


.--The Moniteur Scientifique contains an inter- 
esting paper by MM. Manette and Muso on 
the employment of salicylic acid in the dairy 
industry. They describe four series of experi- 
ments made in order to elucidate the influence 
of salicylic acid: (1) on the preservation of 
milk ; (2) on the separation of cream; (3) on 
the preservation of butter; (4) on the course of 
the phenomenon of caseification, The addi- 
tion of a little of the acid to milk, by processes 
and in proportions that are specified, is shown 
to retard considerably the acidification and 
coagulation of the liquid, without giving it a 
disagreeable taste or smell or making it in the 
least injurious to health, without diminishing 
the yield of butter and of cheese, and without 
altering their quality. The use of salicylic 
acid is recommended as economical in two 
cases; (1) for preserving cream on small farms, 
where butter is prepared only a few times in 
the week; (2) for preserving butter in locali- 
ties where rooms cannot be had whose tempera- 
ture is under 6-8° C., or for keeping from ran- 
cidity butter that has to be sent long distances 
in the summer months. 


....-Dr. A. C. Peale, one of Dr. Hayden's 
geological assistants in the Survey of the Ter- 
ritories, states the following conclusions re- 
specting the elevation of Colorado. 1. There 
was land during the Eozoic ages which under- 
went a long-continued gradual subsidence into 
the early Tertiary. 2. After the Eocene (Lig- 
nitic) there were disturbances of level, followed 
by elevation at the close of the Miocene 
period. 3. The present altitude of the Rocky 
Mountains is the result of elevations contin- 
uing through all Tertiary time, accelerated at 
the close of the Eocene and after the Lower 
Miocene. The upward movement is still going 
on. Prof. J. J. Stevenson, of Wheeler’s Sur- 
vey, thinks there were elevations at the close 
of the Carboniferous, Triassic, and Cretaceous 
ages, ag well as the Tertiary, and that the first 
and third of these were the most general in 
their effects. Dr. Peale endeavors to show in 
the American Journal of Science for March that 
Prof. Stevenson’s conclusions, so far as they 
differ from his own, are incorrect. 


--.«Dr. O. Feistmantel has recently published 
in The Geological Magazine a resumé of his own 
and other writings concerning the uppermost 
portion of the Bohemian coal-field. The 
strata are the following, in ascending order: 1. 
Coal measures, with a genuine Carboniferous 
flora. 2. Upper coal-measures, with the same 
flora and a fauna of decided Permian charac- 
ter. 3, Red sandstones, with Permian plants 
and animals. The second group shows the 
presence of Permian animals with Carbonifer- 
ous plants. The rocks may constitute the 
passage-beds between these two great forma- 
tions, while the organisms belong partly to 
both ages. Hence, the transition of life has 
been gradual from the one to the other period. 
In the American formations corresponding the 
transition is still more gradual, leading some 
authors to group the Permian with the Paleo- 
zoic, rather than the Mesozoic. 


----Principal Dawson, of Montreal, has re- 
cently figured an Anthrapalemon, the first 
known example of a Macrourous crustacean 
from the Carboniferous of Nova Scotia. It 
does not vary greatly in general appearance 
from animals of the same genus described by 
the late Mr. Salter, from the English and 
Scotch coal-measures. At the same time he 
figures a Homalonotus from the Upper Silurian, 
which is clesely allied to species from England. 
He remarks that in both the Silurian and Car- 


boniferous it is easier to correlate the fossils of 
Nova Scotia with those of Great Britain than 
with any that have thus far been found in New 
York or Pennsylvania. 


---- At a late meeting of the French Academy 
MM. Galeb and Pourquier remarked that they 
had found Filarian worms in the blood of the 
foetus of a bitch, whose heart was teeming with 
them ; the embryos, doubtless, passed through 
from mother to offspring. This explanation 
destroys the idea of verminous diathesis and 
of spontaneous generation, called in to explain 
the genesis of such Hwmatozos. The authors 
also verify M. Davaine’s view that the Nematoid 


worms circ’ in the vessels of certain dogs 
are larve of the Hematic Filarie. 


--;.The average elevation of New Hamp- 
shire is 1,200 feet above the sea, according to 
the geological report of that state. 
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sent over the religious weeklies for him, 
together with the sinful but lively Chicago 
dailies, which Mrs. Burt read aloud, yawn- 
ing over the editorials and shying at the 
hard names, till it was found that Emeline 
could get through the papers without get- 
ting a headache or allowing the housekeep- 
ing to suffer, in her magical administration ; 
whereupon she was set at the columns, 
while Mrs. Burt sat close to her husband 
and worked, és if she feared Death or Eme- 
line might lay a hand on him if she were 
not there to protect her rights. 

It was the third day of such an attack, 
and Mrs. Burt did not deem it prudent to 
let her husband out of her sight just yet; 
and he was submitting to a day of house- 
petting with a meekness which was an ex- 
ample to all spouses similarly situated. 

The odor of boneset tea was banished 
from the room, and, unknown to Mrs. Burt, 
the window was down at the top all of 
three inches, letting the sweet spring air 
wander gently around the room, instead of 
the close smell which Mrs. Burt considered 
the proper thing for a sick-room. A nice 
hand betrayed itself in the raising of a cur- 
tain to let in a half-light; in the array of a 
table covered with books and writing mate- 
rials, presided over by a vase of roses, dark 
red and rich, which lent their odor and 
grace to the room. The house was in that 
state of indescribable repose which means 
order forthe day. Burt lay on the lounge, 
the only sign of illness about him a slight 
pallor, from staying indoors three days, and 
a plaster of vinegar and brown paper on 
his forehead, which Mrs. Burt made haste 
to apply for symptoms of nervous headache 
which appeared on her offering to read 
from the county paper. Emeline, finding 
this a frequent prescription in the house. 
hold, had won largely on Mrs. Burt’s esteem 
and Burt’s gratitude by inventing an aro- 
matic vinegar for medical use, fragrant 
with herbs and oils, which lessened the in- 
fliction. Burt’s sense of relief went far 
enough on this occasion to take a practical 
form; but, as neither Mrs. Burt nor Eme- 
line at this time were aware of it, this hint 
may be anticipating his confidence. Eme- 
line had taken up her task of reading for 
the day; while Mrs. Burt, in her white in- 
valid shawl, crocheted pink and white 
wools. A pretty domestic scene it made, 
as Peppernell remarked, stopping on his 
way down-town. 

‘‘If I haven’t a good mind to take off 
my frills and give out for sick, and be pet- 
ted myself. Would, if I could get such 
coddling. My folks never would indulge 
me that way. They’d send for Borax first 
thing; and he’d pour a dose of quinine 
down, and have mustard plaster where it 
would tell the most, and lay me up from 
work for a fortnight, with the Masons 
coming to watch with me—ugh! And it 
would take all I could earn for another 
six months to pay the bill. But you, with 
your devoted wife to attend you, instead 
of hireling medical aid, and the resources 
of our charming—hem!” (as a plance from 
Burt’s warning eye put the Colonel off the 
track an instant)—‘‘ charming season, to 
make your illness tolerable, it has its com- 
pensations. Bless me!” said the Colonel, 
relapsing into calm sincerity, ‘‘if I 
wouldn’t stand being pilled and blistered 
for the sake of gettin’ such tendin’.” 

‘Gardiner was going to send over some 
papers, wasn’t he?” asked Mrs. Burt, in 
a half hour orso. ‘‘ James said last night 
he would bring them over for you, and his 
mother’s Review for me. How much that 
boy has improved. He’s growing such a 
thoughtful young man, so kind to his 
friends. Just as you used to be, Charles, 
before we were married, when you boarded 
at our house.” 

The amiable Burt did not look flattered 
by the reminiscence. ‘Likely as not he’ll 
forget all about it. Nice enough young 
man, but feather-headed.” 

Speak of the sun and it shines. The 
proverb was in the mind Of one of the 
group as a ringing foot came down the 
plank-walk to the gate. 

“He is coming again,” thought the 
young housekeeper, as she heardit. ‘‘ He 
was here Monday, and yesterday evening 
a moment, and now to-day again. I shall 
see his handsome face and havea bright 
word. How nice it is to have anybody 
like to come so often.” 


Burt took a little side observation of 
Emeline, as the tall figure came up the 
walk; but his penetration was baffied. Her 
eyes were on her sewing, and neither smile 
nor blush rose on her face as Mrs. Burt 
motioned her to go to the door when the 
bell rang. Astute Burt, how came you to 
feel so satisfied that the girl had heard 
those manly footsteps half a square away, 
and that her firm lips and steady eyes con- 
cealed such content as needed neither smile 
nor sign? She put down her sewing and 
moved away with her usual promptness; but 
the entry found time enough for her face 
to brighten into warm, frank pleasure be- 
fore she opened the door and met a glance 
as kind and unconstrained. 

** Are we able to see visitors this morn- 
ing?” he asked, with mock gravity and con- 
cern. 

“Only on errands of necessity and 
mercy,” was the answer sent, with a face 
as grave as his own, but eyes of solemn 
mischief, 

‘“‘Then I may rush in where my betters 
fear to tread, if there isn’t boneset to-day?” 

‘‘ Another step and you will know all 
about it, without asking. It is double 
strength to-day.” 

‘*Unkind!” he said, under his breath, 
following her to the sitting-room, ‘‘ when 
you knew I was coming. Couldn't you 
have got it out of the way, for once? Peo- 
ple say you have things pretty much after 
your own notion in this house.” 

He expected she would take this as a 
tribute; but she looked no pleasure at it. 
They were at the door of the sitting-room, 
and there was but time for her to “‘ justify” 
her face, as printers would say, and put on 
the unmoved look with which she met all 
events, 

“She might have been asecond or two 
sooner,” Burt thought, on his lounge, and 
turned his head to see the two enter—twin 
youth, strength, and beauty. 

He was tall and fresh as a young ash. 
The girl who stepped after him, full of 
warm bloom as a maple flowering in April, 
and lissome as the young cat stretching 
velvet paws by the lily-beds in the sunshine. 
He wore the air of negligent style that be- 
came him; his rough morning-coat setting 
loosely on his fine figure, delicate in its 
finish, with fine white cuffs and heavy gold 
buttons at the wrists of his shapely and 
finely-kept hands. 

She was purely neat and homely in her 
brown print dress, sweet with the lithe 
form it held, the white collar and the scar- 
let bow against the creamy throat, and dark 
waving hair; put back with most evident 
intention to get it out of the way, but the 
more becoming for that. 

Burt was getting better fast? Yes, 
obliged to James. Would look at the pa- 
pers when he could get the letters off his 
hands, which he must have written first. 
Thanks! He would not be obliged to tres- 
pass on Mr. Gardiner’s kind offer to write 
for him. Mrs. Burt and such other help as 
he was fortunate enough to find would do 
all that was necessary. 


“Anxious to get me out of the house,” 
thought James, nettled by finding his over- 
tures treated socoolly. Butasingle glance 
from eyes of infinite mischief, out of Burt’s 
range of vision, quite confirmed his inclina- 
tion to stay without encouragement, and he 
proceeded to make himself agreeable. 

Never did invited visitor prove more 
agreeable to his host than James Gardiner 
then. He inquired with enthusiasm for 
the latest news, and, finding Mrs. Burt 
meagerly furnished with intelligence, he 
proceeded to manufacture, guess, and re- 
hearse the most extraordinary amount of 
gossip ever unrolled in one short hour. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh were not as loving 
as they might be, everybody was aware; 
owing to lofty views on the part of the 
lady and a chronic inability to make a 
living on that of her busband. This was 
not such an uncommon grievance among 
New Canton matrons‘as to arouse much in- 
terest when alluded to.. But when James 
made out that Mrs. Fitzhugh was medita- 
ting a divorce, and had written to her 
sister-in-law asking her advice; and it was 
morally certain that a separation, at least, 
would have been a fixed fact long ago, if it 
had not been for the children; and that 
Mrs. Fitzhugh had her views on Pepper- 





nell, if she was free when his wife died— 
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here was matter to secure the narrator joy-. 
ful entrance to any hearth in the precincts | 
of New Canton. 

James, finding these figments well re-. 
ecived by both his auditors in chief—Burt 
forgetting even the satirical version of 

Watts, in his amusement at such lively 

scandal—let his imagination loose; to divert 

his audience. H@@mew everything about 

everybody. He hinted at clandestine cor-, 
respondence between the leading soprano, 
in church and a young Chicago business 
man, who drove a very good team round, 
selling patent rights. He knew that Miss’ 
Ashton and the Deacon were going to be 

married, for certain; and that Miss Ashton) 
was going to wear white silk, with a demi- 
train, and lace veil, and that she had writ- 
ten to Florida for real orange blossoms. 

He knew that Oscar Hewitt, who had run 
away from his father two years before, was 
doing well in Omaha, and was going to set 
up for himself, and come back and marry 
Katy Rice as soon as he got his promotion. 
He knew about Mrs. Sam Livingston’s 
going off in the middle of a snowy night 
last winter to her father’s, when Sam came 
home late and could give no good account 

of himself; which, as it was an unlooked- 
for piece of scandal, made him the most 
welcome piece of humanity on which Mrs. 
Burt had set her eyes for six weeks. His 
news was conveyed in a masterly style, 
without effort or hurry; not gabbled or 
poured forth, like those injudicious gossips 
who shell out all they have to tell and are 
thrown away for husks immediately. Mrs. 
Burt was soothed, edified, charmed by the 
recital. As a finishing stroke, his stories 
or his invention giving out, James next be- 
sought Mrs. Burt to draw near while he 
pointed out the devices of fashion that 
struck bis taste favorably in a fashion pa- 
per, and was soon delivering an animated 
lecture on dress, wondering why the women 
of New Canton must wear so many old 
gowns and make them in such fearful 
styles. 

‘*Why can’t they always wear something 
pretty, like this?” said the courtier, taking 
up @ corner of the lady’s white Shetland 
shawl between finger and thumb. ‘‘ They 
haven’t the taste to choose it,” he added, 
with ardor. 

The effect on Mrs. Burt was judicious; 
and, as a mark of favor, she soon after in- 
vited James out to take a walk in the gar- 
den, to see Mr. Burt’s flourishing young 
cauliflowers and give the family name of a 
new variety of striped bug that had ap- 
peared on the cucumbers. Their way took 
them through the kitchen, yellow floored, 
sunny, and sweet, where Emeline was get- 
ting up something for dinner. The morn- 
ing saw the audacious James familiar with 
the Burt lettuce, border and flower-beds,and 
grape-vines, playing the attentive gallant to 
Mrs. Burt, drawing her shawl about her 
shoulders, holding the tomato-vines back 
from her dress, and going so far as to 
gather a spray of morning-glories and offer 
them for her bosom, a devoir to which she 
responded by plucking for his buttonhole 
next to the prettiest rosebud on her bushes. 
y She might want the very best one herself, 
or might want it for somebody of more 
consequence. Mrs. Burt was thrifty even 
in the matter of rosebuds, 

It was compensation for a walk through 
a kitchen-garden with a woman who wore 
curls and prosed, to catch the sight of a 
drooping dark head, rich with scarlet in 
lips and cheeks, against a window-screen of 
blue and white morning-glory. James felt 
for once that he should like to be a painter, 
to put that lovely play of color on canvas, 
to delight his eye when scene and sitter 
were far away, and found chance to loiter 
near the window, while Mrs. Burt was hunt- 
ing a plant to send his mother, and see if he 
could make the white eyelids lift for him- 
self. 

“““Were you looking for anything last 
night, when you took your walks abroad, or 
only waiting for it to come to you?” 

She looked puzzled, as well she might at 
such style of questioning. 

‘You were going down the Creek Road, 
dawdling along, half by moonlight, half by 
what light there was on the water, as 
leisurely as if you had done with this life 
and was waiting for the next.” . 

“I was done with this world for one 





night,” she said, with an undertone of 
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mockery, catching his tone. “The last 
stitch was taken and there wasn’t a stray 
out of place about the house. I could hay, 
gone to Heaven, if I pleased, and nobody 
would have missed me.” 

“You should choose company on yon; 
walks. Ordo you find yourself such excel. 
lent company it spoils you for any other 

‘Tm not particular. We like change 
you know, if it isn’t always for the better. 
Thank you for the hint. I'll borrow Mr, 
Strong’s Archie, if he sits up so late, the 
next time I go after old Moses to white. 
wash. That was what I was dawdling afte, 
down the river-road, as you kindly hinteg,” 

‘Do you often go for Black Moses of ay 
evening?” 

“*I go for him of an evening when I dp 
go; because we’re all of more of a colo; 
then, you see, and there isn’t so much of , 

difference to hurt his feelings. But, as, 
rule, we only whitewash spring and fall.” 

‘Ab! Then one needn’t expect to fing 
you going that way again for five month 
yet? May I ask where you find it pleasant 
to take your walks the rest of the time?’ 

‘“Where I’m least likely to meet any 
one,” she said, demurely, rising to put the 
fruit to stew she had been picking over, 





The next moment Mrs. Burt’s skirt swept 
the late dew off the border where the young 
man stood. 

‘‘Thanks! Mrs. Gardiner will be de. 
lighted to have the lemon balm. I'm sup 
we never had any; and, as you say, the te 
will be good for headaches. Mrs. Burt, 
how can you have the heart to keep a fd. 
low who is trying to do business away from” 
his office so long? What if I should hare 
lost my only client while I was here? Ig 
me bring you my Fashion Monthly next week, 
and I will ask my mother if she can fit the 
quilting-pattern you spoke of. Delight 
to be of use to you, madam. Take gmi 
care of Mr. Burt, and don’t let him get 
business too soon. No, I don’t think ay- 
body can quite do what he is doing; butwe 
will try to worry along without him. If 
there is anything I could do for him—look. 
ing about papers or looking into matters-I 
should be too glad to help him. Good 
morning, madam. Good-morning, Mis 
Butterfield,” lifting his hat to Emeline with 
a profound deference, half put on, to aston 
ish Mrs. Burt. 

The lissome girl smiled at him, as much 
at her ease as if she had been a duches- 
a smile that followed him out to the high 
road. 
ie Tha€¢irl is handsome as a witch,” be 
mused, as he went down the street to bis 
office. ‘‘ Pity she hasn’t a better show for 
herself. A man might make much of sel 
& woman,” and he wondered to himself 
again over the clear red and white and 
translucence of her face, and the finish of 
her hands, spite of all the work she did. 
And, man-like, he wondered how it would 
seem some time to hold those handsand fel 
the elastic softness of her hair, It was0% 
without an assurance that such fancies 
were liberties that would be promptly 
sented by their subject that he gavé his 
thoughts the safe indulgence of lingeriné 
with the pleasant girl he had spest 
morning with. ‘‘Confound it!” he said to 
himself, ‘<there’s no comfort seeing her ™ 
that way, with those old folks about, watch- 
ing and ready to take things up if = 
says a word to her. ‘It would be nice '0 
have her where one could look at ere 
draw her out. There’s spice in het ta 
good deal of sweetness too. I'm after - 
spice. That’s all I want of any pasa 
Wonder if his wife will report ga a give 
speech of mine to Burt correctly. 
her a box of rouge, if she would. toget 
thing needs it. What fun it would belt 
upa flirtation with the old gir), jus'0 1 
Burt mad. He couldn't take it up W" 
being ridiculous. I'd get that bia to 
two weeks so she would put 07 esrb how.” 
please me; and I’d offer to show 00 
It was with such inventions the yours © 
pleased his fancy io moments pi 
humor—of late happily grow'™é 


‘ 
He was finding that life could still - 
interest for him; and the knowledge 
the double sweetness to him that 8¢ 
does to one who deemed himself a ‘is 
for life. He did not mean to love; bu 
clean, ladylike creature brought the 





pleasure as a flower, or shell, or vin 
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thing natural and complete in its joyance 
yy God made it. Old men turned in the, 
dreet and looked after her, as if she 
prought their youth to them; and old wo. 
men blessed her. For in her bright smile. 
they saw their own vanished charms live 

in. And James Gardiner, wrecked and 
tired of life before it was begun, was be- 
ginning to find in her presence the charm 
god support of affection—that life of the 
peart, that love without love. 

He owned as much to himself, without 
reserve. She was the prettiest woman in 
the county, let them say what they would; 
and any man might feel himself honored by 
being seen with her. His father’s son could 
go with @ poorer girl than Emeline, if he 
chose to amuse himself so; and he swore to 
himself that nobody should look a cross 
jook at him or her whileit suited his lordly 
pleasure to admire the girl. So he aban- 
doned himself to the pleasure of following 
sweet Emeline. 

He changed his route of going home for 
dimer, to go by the Burt house, two 
squares out of his way, for the sake of 
catching sight of her skirt, vanishing into 
the house, or watching her cross, by the gate 
in the fence, to the next neighbor’s, of an 
errand. The exercise was good, anyhow. 
It was heavenly, balmy weather; and, if it 
did him good merely to see the roof that 
sheltered her, why, was there so much 
pleasant in life coming to him that he 
should deny himself this drop of in- 
dulgence? He was holding himself aloof 
from his fellows; and this new attraction— 
mild, delicate, and mystical as, the light of 
the young May moon—was shedding rest | 
and comfort on his hot and weary nature. | 
Is it strange that his lonely twilights began 
to be lonely no longer; but that the face 
which charmed him should seem to fill all 
pleasant positions in life. 

When the pipe was lighted in his solitary | 
room, the visions which it brought no 
longer had such power to torment. In-’ 
stead, they were of a gracious, smiling 
face, with dark, rich tresses and warm, 
tender bloom—a beautiful woman’s face, 
with sleeping devotion and a world of 
loyalty in its enchanting eyes. He saw 
Emeline—an elegant, bewitching creature, | 
even in her simple gown, cool and pure and 
winning as she always met him; and his 
fancy took wide liberties in dreaming of 
her. Sometimes they were reading together, 
and she looked upin his face with that 
pleased, sudden look at anew thought, as 
if she expected to read the same pleasure in 
his eyes; or she was floating about him, her 
lips wreathed in mischief, her eyes bright 
with roguery, as he had seen her in one of 
her lawless moods; or she was opposite, 
with her changing, irresistible face, a mute 
yet most absorbing companion. He was in 
that mood where all that a man asks of a, 
woman is to look at her, and be blest with! 
the influence of her beauty. Could he! 
have worked Browning’s magnetic spell, he 
would, and brought her dreaming to ‘his 
room. In reality, he would have been con- 
tent to sit with his pipe in his lips and 
gaze at her the evening through. He had 
just been through a sore and scorching. 
trial, to a true nature—and, with all its 
foibles and faults, his was essentially an up- 
tight one; and it had left him, as fevers or 
accidents do, with the passionless calm and 
Stavity of age. But it was everything to 
be thankful for to find something that his 
mind could dwell on, and relieve it from 
tte bad dreams which liked to have worked 
itsruin. He nursed the fascinating influ- 
ence; he fed upon it, never asking what it 
would grow to or whither it would take 
him. He was in fancy wandering through | 
spring-lighted aisles of wood, with Emeline 
by his side, her eager face upturned to his, 
her falling hair making a cloud behind it— 
Walking in a sacred, blameless companion- 
ship. Ateve she was sitting in the porch | 
in the dusk, smoothing his hot head, that’ 
ached so. When he drew his books towatd 
him to study, it was with a fancy that she 
Was sitting beside him, watching his move-, 
og with her serious, bright, friendly’ 


Lif€has no reality to compare with the 
unformed Sweetness of such dreams.‘ 
[To be Continued.) 
a 
War are greyhounds the most thought- 
ful cf animals? Because they are thin curs, 
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Biblical Research. 


THE second part of the Rev. W. Hough- 
ton’s paper on the ‘“‘ Mammalia of the Assyrian 
Sculptures” has lately been read before the 
Society of Biblical Archeology. In it the 
author deals with the wild animals known to 
the Assyrians, and, beginning with the order 
Quadrumana, points out that two species are 
represented, one of them being the Presbyter 
Entellus, the Hunuman of India, or some close- 
ly allied species, andthe other the Macacus 
Silenus. The Assyrian word for ‘‘monkey’’ 
was udumu, from the same root as adamu, the 
Hebrew Adam, ‘“‘man,’’ with which may be com- 
pared our “anthropoid ape.” Of the order Fere 
there are mentioned the lion, the hyena (called 
lig-barra, or “striped dog,” in Accadian),the bear 
(Ursus Syriacus), and the leopard. The hyena 
is named akhu in Assyrian, the same word as 
the ’6khim of Isaiah xiii, 21, translated “ dole- 
ful creatures’? by our authorized version. 
Other wild animals were the hare (Zepus 
Sinaiticus), the wild bull (probably Bos primi- 
genius), often mistranslated “buffalo” by 
Assyrian scholars, the wild goat (Capra 
Sinaitica), the Asiatic steinboc or ibex, the wild 
sheep (Caprovis orientalis), the wild deer 
(Cervus Mesopetamicus), besides other species— 
the Cervus Hlaphus and Cervus Maral or Persian 
deer, the gazelle, the wild ass, the elephant 
(Zlephas Indicus), the rhinoceros, or, as it is 
called on the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneézer, 
“the ox of the river ’Saceya,”’ and the wild 
boar. An interesting paper was also read 
before the same society by the Cypriote scholar, 
Mr. Isaac Hall, on a Himyaritic seal, found in 
the Hauran. He obtained it in January, 1876, 
having ascertained that, along with several 
other gems, it had been dug up some distance 
to the south of Damascus. On his return to 
England, Mr. Hall presented the seal to the 
British Museum. It is in shape a nearly per- 
fect hemi-ellipsoid, with a flat elliptical face, 
containing six lines of Himyaritic characters. 
The material is dark agate, and the inscription 
appears to read Shakir Kharéf, or “thankful 
Lamb,’ a not wholly uncommon name, there 
having been a grammarian called Kharif, 
while the Beni-Kharif still exist as an Arab 
tribe. 


...»The scene described inthe 14th chapter 
of Isaiah, when the phantom-kings rise up 
from their thrones to welcome the dead king 
of Babylon, receives illustration from the 
description of Hades given in the 6th book of 
the Izdhubar epic of ancient Babylonia, in 
which the descent of Istar into the under- 
ground world is gerrated. Hades, “‘ the land 
from which there is no return,” as it is called 
in Accadian, is stated to be “‘a place of dark- 
ness,’® ‘where the dwellers long for light,” 
where dust and mud are the food of the 
spirits, whose “chiefs are like birds with 
feathers, and light is never seen.’’ Here in 
darkness “sit those wearing crowns, who 
from the days of old ruled the earth, to whom 
the gods Anu and Bel have given terrible 
names. Their food is made carrion; they 
drink stagnant water.’’ Here sit ‘the chiefs 
and unconquered ones, the bards and great 
men, and the monsters of the deep of the 
great gods. It is the seat of Etana, the seat of 
Ner” and other famous hero-kings of the 
mythical past. The whole of the 14th chapter 
of Isaiah is filled with allusions to Babylonian 
befiefs. Thus the “Mount of the Assembly 
{of the gods] in the extremities of the North 
{v. 13] is Kharsak Kurra” ‘‘the mount of the 
East,’ the Accadian Olympus, which was 
identified with the present Mount Elwand and 
regarded as the cradle of mankind. On its 
peak the ark of the Chaldean Noah was sup- 
posed to have rested, and it was believed to 
support the vault and stars of Heaven. Here 
dwelt the gods, and temples erected in its 
honor were to be found in most of the Baby- 
lonian towns. 


...-A little book called ‘‘ Texts Misquoted 
and Misapplied, by R. C. L. B.,”’ with a preface 
by Canon Ryle, has recently been published in 
England. Here are one or two samples of its 
contents: “ The passage II Kings viii, 13 does 
not imply that Hazael’s mind revolted from the 
idea of the crime he was to commit; the term 
‘dog’ denoting meanness, rather than wicked- 
ness (I Sam. xvii, 43 ; xxiv, 14; II Sam. ix,8; Job 
xxx, i), and the text should rather run: 
‘What! such a dog as thy servant do such 
great things!’ Hazael, accordingly, merely 


‘expresses wonder that so mean a person as him- 


self should become king of Syria, and ‘he 


‘seems, therefore, to afford a singularly inap- 


propriate illustration of a novice in sin.’” 


“There is no warrant in Scripture for the suppo- 


sition that the angels sing. ‘‘ The only passage 
which bears any resemblance to such being de- 
clared as a fact is that in Job xxxviil, 7.” “‘ The 
strong point against the ‘herald angels sing- 
ing’ is that the word Aéyovrec, saying, is used, 
instead of izvoivrec, hymning; and so, also, in 
Rev. v, 12, it is to be observed that, whilst the 
redeemed sing, the angels say ‘ Worthy is the 





Lamb,’ ete.” In Is. vi, 8 none of the Lord’s | 
train which filled thé Temple are represented | 
as singing, and even the seraphim cry unto one | 
another and say: ‘Holy, holy, holy.’”? The 
first song mentioned in Scripture is that after 
the Passover and deliverance from Egypt, and 
the last is a repetition of the same as the Song 
of Moses (Rey. xv, 3). The author concludes : 
“* But, if the universally accepted notion on the 
subject is an error, without warrant of Holy 
Scripture, what are we to do with our hymn-. 
books?”’ 


-...-AB important work has just been pub- 
lished, entitled “The Fifty-third Chapter of 
Isaiah, According to the Jewish Interpreters,” 
by Dr. Neubauer, sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and Mr. Driver, Fellow of 
New College ; and along and learned preface 
has been prefixed to it by Dr. Pusey. The first 
volume contains the texts of various Jewish 
commentaries on the chapter, in Hebrew and 
Spanish, which have been collected by Dr. 
Neubauer from printed books and MSS., many 
of them being edited for the first time. The 
translations of the texts given in the second 
volume enable the English reader to follow the 
course of Jewish interpretation in regard to 
this important chapter of Isaiah, and to dis-| 
cover the points in which it agrees with or 
differs from the current interpretation adopted’ 
by Christian scholars. 





® Science, 


Tue study of the lower forms of cryptogamic 
vegetation in our country has been much) 
neglected until recently. Europe was far ahead) 
of us in the knowledge of this important sub-| 
ject. Now our students are in the advance.| 
Farlow, Peck, and Gerard are becoming familiar’ 
names to mycologists all over the world. The! 
former, professor of cryptogamic botany in’ 
Harvard University, has written many valuable | 
papers on these minute organisms ; but none,, 
perhaps, more 80 than some in “ The Bulletin”) 
of the Bussey Institution. These are not of 
scientific importance only; but will be of great 
use to the practical man. There is an exhaust- 
ive paper on the orange and olive fungus of Cal- 
iforvia, which Prof. Farlow finds to be probably! 
a form of Fumago salicina, growing on many 
other plants in this country and Europe, 
following injuries, and not the cause of dis-; 
ease. Paper No. 22 is on the grape-vine mil- 
dew. Curtis named eighteen species of fungi, 
found almost exclusively on the American 
species of Vitis ; but Prof. Farlow finds many’ 
of these forms of the same thing. The worst, 
species of fungus on the European grape is 
the Oidium Tuckeri, supposed not to exist in the’ 
United States; but Prof. Farlow says “a 
form, undistinguishable, does oubtedly 
occur in this country.”” The ospora 
viticola is, however, the worst species on the 
grape in this country. Unlike the European 





| Oidium, it confines itself to the leaves and 


stems and does not attack the fruit. It ap- 
pears about the first of August. There are 
beautiful illustrations of the species in its 
various stages of development, In studying 
the germination of the spores, Dr. F. discovered 
the important fact that variations in heat, light, 
and other external conditions had no influence 
in either retarding or accelerating the develop- 
ment after vegetation had once commenced. At 
the end of about an hour after recefving mois- 
ture the conidia swell; in a quarter of an hour 
more the zoospores are discharged ; in another 
quarter they will have come to rest; and in 
another quarter have begun to germinate. It 
feeds on the healthiest foliage. Sound leaves 
have been placed in contact, and at the end of 
the second day the fungus appeared on them. 
Ix. Farlow does not regard this fungus as a 
serious enemy to American grape culture, as it 
does not appear until the season has advanced 
sufficiently to allow the vine most of the ad- 
vantages the leaf could confer. The species is 
thought to be but slightly distinct from the 
P. nivea, “The Fungus causing the Black-knot 
in the Plum and Cherry” is the subject of 
Paper 24. The fungus causing the knot is 
known as the Spheria morbosa of Schweinitz, 
though Prof. Farlow thinks it may get another 
name a8 soon as the tribe has been better 
studied. The ecurculio often punctures the 
knot, a8 well as the fruit, when a fungus (Trico- 
thecium roseum) follows the injury, giving the 
knot a powdery rose-colored appearance, but 
which, of course, has no relation to the exist- 
ence of theknot. The fungus begins to grow 
in the cambium, from spores which have fallen 
and germinated on the bark. Dr. Farlow 
thinks the Prunus Virginiana a great propagator 
of the disease, while the P. serotina is compar- 
atively, if not wholly, free from it. 


---.The subject of flame is still involved in 
considerable obscurity. Among recent contri- 
butions to it may be noted one by Dr. Karl 
Neumann, in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal. 
He accounts for the fact that a gas-flame is not 
{a immediate contact with the edge of the 
burner, or a candle-flame with the wick, as also 
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that a flame does not come close to a cold body 
to which it may be applied, by the heat-remoy- 
ing action of the solid substance. The gases in 
certain parts are cooled down under their tem- 
perature of inflammation, and there the flame is 
extinguished. The great interval between the 
flame of a gas that is streaming out very quickly 
and the mouth of the burner is mainly due, he 
thinks, to the velocity of the current in the 
neighborhood of the burner being greater than 
the velocity of propagation of the inflammation. 
At the point where the flame begins, in such a 
case, the latter velocity becomes equal to the 
former. The comparative velocity of inflamma- 
tion of different kinds of gas or vapor burning 
in air might thus be experimentally determined. 


.--The Moniteur Scientifique contains an inter- 
esting paper by MM. Manette and Muso on 
the employment of salicylic acid in the dairy 
industry. They describe four series of experi- 
ments made in order to elucidate the influence 
of salicylic acid: (1) on the preservation of 
milk ; (2) on the separation of cream; (3) on 
the preservation of butter; (4) on the course of 
the phenomenon of caseification. The addi- 
tion of a little of the acid to milk, by processes 
and in proportions that are specified, is shown 
to retard considerably the acidification and 
coagulation of the liquid, without giving ita 
disagreeable taste or smell or making it in the 
least injurious to health, without diminishing 
the yield of butter and of cheese, and without 
altering their quality. The use of salicylic 
acid is recommended as economical ia two 
cases: (1) for preserving cream on small farms, 
where butter is prepared only a few times in 
the week; (2) for preserving butter in locali- 
ties where rooms cannot be had whose tempera- 
ture is under 6-8° C., or for keeping from ran- 
cidity butter that has to be sent long distances 
in the summer months. 


..--Dr. A. C. Peale, one of Dr. Hayden's 
geological assistants in the Survey of the Ter- 
ritories, states the following conclusions re- 
specting the elevation of Colorado. 1. There 
was land during the Eozoic ages which under- 
went a long-continued gradual subsidence into 
the early Tertiary. 2. After the Eocene (Lig- 
nitic) there were disturbances of level, followed 
by elevation at the close of the Miocene 
period. 3. The present altitude of the Rocky 
Mountains is the result of elevations contin- 
uing through all Tertiary time, accelerated at 
the close of the Eocene and after the Lower 
Miocene. The upward movement is still going 
on. Prof. J. J. Stevenson, of Wheeler’s Sur- 
vey, thinks there were elevations at the close 
of the Carboniferous, Triassic, and Cretaceous 
ages, as well as the Tertiary, and that the first 
and third of these were the most general in 
their effects. Dr. Peale endeavors to show in 
the American Journal of Science for March that 
Prof. Stevenson’s conclusions, so far as they 
differ from his own, are incorrect. 


--,-Dr. O. Feistmantel has recently published 
in The Geological Magazine a resumé of his own 
and other writings concerning the uppermost 
portion of the Bohemian coal-field. The 
strata are the following, in ascending order: 1. 
Coal measures, with a genuine Carboniferous 
flora. 2. Upper coal-measures, with the same 
flora and a fauna of decided Permian charac- 
ter. 3, Red sandstones, with Permian plants 
and animals. The second group shows the 
presence of Permian animals with Carbonifer- 
ous plants. The rocks may constitute the 
passage-beds between these two great forma- 
tions, while the organisms belong partly to 
both ages. Hence, the transition of life has 
been gradual from the one to the other period, 
In the American formations corresponding the 
transition is still more gradual, leading some 
authorsto group the Permian with the Paleo- 
zoic, rather than the Mesozoic. 


----Principal Dawson, of Montreal, has re- 
cently figured an Anthrapalemon, the first 
known example of a Macrourous crustacean 
from the Carboniferous of Nova Scotia. It 
does not vary greatly in general appearance 
from animals of the same genus described by 
the late Mr. Salter, from the English and 
Scotch coal-measures. At the same time he 
figures a Homalonotus from the Upper Silurian, 
which is clesely allied to species from England. 
He remarks that in both the Silurien and Car- 
boniferous it is easier to correlate the fossils of 
Nova Scotia with those of Great Britain than 


with any that have thus far been found in New 
York or Pennsylvania. 


----At a late meeting of the French Academy 
MM. Galeb and Pourquier remarked that they 
had found Filarian worms in the blood of the 
foetus of a bitch, whose heart was teeming with 
them; the embryos, doubtless, passed through 
from mother to offspring. This explanation 
destroys the idea of verminous diathesis and 
of spontaneous generation, called in to explain 
the genesis of such Hematozosa. The authors 
also verify M. Davaine’s view that the Nematoid 
worms circ in the vessels of certain dogs 
are larvze of the Hematic Filariz. 


--;-The average elevation of New Hamp- 
shire is 1,200 feet above the sea, according to 
the geological report of that state. 
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Fine Arta, 


At the Loan Exhibition in the National 
Academy of Design last summer there was a 
portrait of Washington by William Page, 
painted from a cast taken by Houdin of Wash- 
ington’s face while he was living. As a work 
of art, aspecimen of painting of the highest or- 
der, it was better worthy of study than any other 
work in the Exhibition; and as a veracious 
portrait of Washington it possessed peculiar 
merit, for it was about the only head of the 
Father of his Country which looked as though 
it might be the likeness of a human being with 
whom other human beings could have held 
sympathetic intercourse. Butit attracted no 
attention at all; and the critics of the daily 
papers passed it by without even a mention or 
an allusion. But this portrait has just now be- 
come a subject of controversy between The 
Evening Post and The World, and it is greatly to 
be desired that Mr. Godwin, for whom it was 
painted, would allow the public another oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. 


.-.-There is 8 good promise of an unusually 
interesting display at the Spring Exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design in Twenty- 
third Street. The hanging committee are now 
busily at work and a large number of paintings 
are already on the walls... The number of 
rejections, on account of lack of space to hang 
them, we understand will exceed four hundred. 
Where so many works have been rejected, those 
that will be exhibited ought to be of a superior 
character; but we know of no new artists from 
whom anything of importance is to be ex- 
pected, and the productive capacities of the; 
academicians have been well tested and in many | 
cases exhausted. It is not encouraging for art 
in New York that the public have become ac-, 
customed to look to American artists in Europe 
for works worthy of special attention. If it, 
were not for Munich, Rome, Paris, and London 
our exhibitions of paintings would make but a, 
meager show, 


...-Mr. Millais continues to be the best pat- 
ronized and the best paid portrait painter fn) 
England. He has more sitters than he can 
attend to and his terms are so high that none 
but the very wealthy can afford to sit to him. 
But as & portrait painter Mr. Millais is inferior 
to some of our own artists to whom a sitter is a 
Godsend. He is now finishing a picture from 
a scene in “The Heart of Midlothian,” repre- 
senting Effie Deans in her stolen interview 
with her lover. In treating a subject of this 
kind Mr. Millais fs a maeter, and it is because 
of his ‘‘ Huguenot Lovers ”’ and the ‘Order of 
Release” that he isso much sought after by 
people who desire to be represented fn heroic: 
and sentimental aspects in their portraits. 


.... The Tribune has long been noted for the 
intelligence of its art criticisms, and now it 
makes this cutting and unfeeling remark: 
** And here we may as well state a simple truth. 
Taken as a body, no artists in the world are 
less laborious and devoted to their art, for the 
sake of art, than the Americans,” If this bea 
simple truth, and The Tribune ought to know 
what it says, it is a sufficient explanation of the 
lack of patronage of which many of our art- 
ists have good reason to complain. There are 
exceptions, however, to the ‘‘simple truth,”’ 
and itso happens that the artists who are most 
neglected are just those to whom the rule does 
not apply. 


....-Mr, W. Allan Gay, the landscape painter 
of Boston, has gone to Japan, to paint pictures 
of the scenery in that country. Before leaving 
Boston he had. a clearing-out sale of all his 
paintings and studies. He was once a pupil of 
Professor Weir, of West Point, and then of 
Troyon, in Paris. He had spent considerable 
time abroad and had painted some pictures of 
the scenery of the Nile. 


....Mr. Edwin Forbes, whose sketches from 
‘Life Studies of the Great Army”’ are not so 
well known, we fear, as they deserve to be, has 
been elected member of the London Etching 
Club. He was admitted to honorary member- 
ship of the Club on the motion of Mr. Red- 
grave, R. A., seconded by Mr, Millais, R. A. It 
was a very great compliment and very well de- 
served. 


.---A copy in marble of ‘‘ The Penelope,”’ by 
Leonidas Drasos, the Greek artist who is the 
_ leader in the revival of classic sculpture, has 
been received by John M. Francis, of Troy, ex- 
ministerto Greece. “The Penelope” was much 
praised at the Vienna Exposition andis now 
in the royal palace at Athens, 


--»-At the late monthly meeting of the 
alumni of Princeton College, in this city, Parke 
Godwin and Professor Lindsay both urged the 
necessity of adding art studies to the curricn- 
lum of our colleges. And therein we think 
they both make a serious mistake. 


...-A collection of engraved portraits, the 
property of an old clergyman, numbering 
30,000 heads, is to be sold at auction, in En- 
gland, in April, 


fHE INDEPENDENT 
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Personalities, 


AN old map, named Joseph R. Lewis, an 
Englishman by birth, who died recently, in 
Hoboken, left by his will the whole of his prop- 
erty, valued at a million of dollars, to the Gov- 
ernment, to be appropriated in payment of the 
national debt. He was a bachelor and without 
relatives in this country, and felt it to be his 
duty to bequeath his property for the benefit of 
the people among whom he made it. This isa 
remarkable instance of patriotism which many 
native Americans might imitate; and also 
many foreign-born citizens who come here to 
make a fortune and then go back to their native 
country, which denied them the means of liv- 
ing, to spend it. Mr, Lewis for many years 
kept a fancy stationery shop in Wai! Street, on 
the siteof what is now the entrance to the 
Stock Exchange. He was a card engraver and 
he was the first man who sold gold pens in 
New York. 


.... The Tribune says of General Banks: ‘‘ He 
has been successively bobbin-boy, actor, editor, 
inspector of customs, state senator, speaker of 
the Massachusetts house of representatives, 
governor, member of the United States House 
of Representatives, speaker of that body, 
major-general of voluuteers, railroad manager, 
and again member of Congress.” All truc; 
but, in addition to these various avocations, the 
versatile statesman was also a house carpenter, 
a dancing master, and a temp@rance lecturer. 
He has not yet settled down to any regular 
employment and he may yet be a good many 
more things. 





....Senator Cameron had been over thirty 
years in public life in Washington, most of the 
time as senator and part of the time as Secreta- 
ry of War; but,in resigning his seat in the 
Senate, that his son might be elected his suc- 
cessor, he declared that he had never madea 
dollar by his political positions, though he 
could very easily have done so. He says, also, 
that a senator led a dog’s life who had to do 
the work of ungrateful office-hunters, But 
senators will be relieved from that dog’s life 
by President Hayes’s civil service reform 
policy. 

.-.-Colonel Berdan, of New York, the in- 
ventor of the famous rifle that bears his name, 
who has been living for some years in Berlin, 
has been requested by the British Government; 
to furnish it with details of his new range- 
finder; by the use of which, it is said, distances 
may be determined in less than a minute. 
Colonel Berdan isa man of very remarkable 
mechanical genius, and both the Russian and 
the German governments have found it to their 
advantage to avail themselves of his services. 


....Col. Ingersoll, of Illinois, has suddenly 
bounded into popularity asalecturer. His per- 
sonality is thus described by a newspaper re- 
porter, who is probably a political antagonist : 
‘*He has a round, clean-shaven face ; a round, 
somewhat bald head; a round and liberal fig- 
ure ; and a very round manner of his own. His 
gestures are ungraceful; his enunciation bor- 
rows sometimes too much of the twang; his 
voice is unpleasant. But his talk is full of fire, 
of fun, of freshness.”’ 


....A good many Bostonians have held office 
in New York; but we have now an instance, 
for the first time, of a New Yorker being ap- 
pointed to office in Boston. Governor Rice 
last week nominated Elijah George, a native of 
New York and a graduate of the. Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, as register in probate for 
Suffolk County, Mass., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of General Guiney. 


...-I¢ is announced bya New York paper 
that M. Amodio, the well known baritone, has 
left off singing, and established himself at 
Madrid, where he has started a newspaper in 
Spanish, called Z! Nueve Figaro. But the well- 
known baritone of that name died of the chol- 
era, some years since, while on his passage to 
New York from a South American port. 


--+. There seems to have been a report that 
ex-Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, had become 
anactor. But the ex-Senator indignantly de- 
nies the truth of the report and says he never 
was in a theater but twice. His denial was 
altogether unnecessary, for no one who had 
ever known him would suspect him of an incli- 
nation for theatrical performances, 


....Archbishop Howard, recently created a 
cardinal, is second cousin to the Duke of Nor- 
folk and at one time held a command in the 
army. He is well known for his mastery of 
Russian and of many Oriental languages. 


---.-Mr. Wm. K. Rogers, President Hayes’s 
private secretary, has been both a lawyer and a 
clergyman, failing health causing him to give 
up those professions. He has also been a mem- 
ber of Congress. 


«.-»Froude, the English historian, thinks 
American common sense is sufficient for all 





dangerous emergencies. And he well may. 
It has never yet failed. 


_ _Blissions. 


TuE Record, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
has tidings of the arrival of the second expedi- 
tion at Livingstonia, on Lake Nyassa, The 
first expedition, which left London in May, 1875, 
was in charge of E. D. Young, who has just 
returned to England, after successfully guiding 
the party to its destination, Nothing had been 
heard from Lake Nyassa for, eight months, 
“and the long silence,” says the Record, ‘‘ had 
made us somewhat anxious.”” Mr. Young’s 
party, after accomplishing the difficult naviga- 
tion of the Zambesi and Shiré rivers, launched 
the ‘‘Tlala’? on Lake Nyassa, They then ex- 
plored the lake, selected a mission site, put up 
buildings, and made treaties with the natives. 
The second expedition, which sailed from Lon- 
don in May, 1876, a year after the departure of 
the first, and which was in charge of Dr. Black, 
was met by Mr. Young, on his return, at Mur- 
chison Cataracts, in the Shiré River. The party 
consisted of a re-enforcement for the Free 
Church Mission, some missionaries of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, and an artist and 
atrader. The missionaries of the Established 
Church remained at Murchison Cataracts, near 
which they founded a mission station. The 
rest of the expedition pushed on in the steamer 
“Tlala,’? which Mr. Young turned over to 
them. Drs. Stewart and Black write that the 
prospects of the mission are encouraging. The 
climate is not bad, the fever is of a mild type, 
and there are refreshing breezes from the lake, 
which temper the heat. The members of the 
first expedition having set to work at once to 
learn the language, they had made considerable 
progress at last advices—October 3lst, 1876. 
The natives are attentive to what is said to 
them; but are astonished that men should come 
so far and take so much trouble to. instruct 
them in Christianity. 


....The Rey. 8. G. MeLaren writes to The 
United Presbyterian Missionary Record (Scotch) 
that a basis of union has been agreed upon by 
the different Presbyterian missionaries in 
Japan, subject to the approval of the respect- 
ive missionary societies and churches. A com- 
mittee of six, representing an American Pres- 
byterian, a Reformed Dutch, and a Seotch 
Presbyterian church, met and drew up the 
basis; ‘and their report was afterward sub- 
mitted to a conference of the whole missions 
interested, and, with some little alterations, 
adopted.”’ 
approval of the societies and churches before 
proceeding further. According to the pro- 
posed basis, the standards of doctrine are the 
Westminster Confession, the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort, the Shorter Catechism, and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. For rules of proceed- 
ure, discipline, and public worship the constitu- 
tion of the American Presbyterian Church was 
adopted. The united church is to be inde- 
pendent ecclesiastically and to be called ‘‘ The 
Presbyterian Church of Japan.’? The plan of 
union also contemplates the erection of a 
Divinity Hall in Japan, for the training of 
students. 

+s+»The General Assembly of the Reformed 
Dutch Church of South Africa met at Villiers 
dorp last December for its regular quadrennial 
meeting. The Assembly was in session nearly 
five weeks. Many of the members have to 
travel from 500 to 700 miles to attend the As- 
sembly, which would meet oftener if the means 
of getting to the place of meeting were more 
convenient. The Assembly elected the moder- 
ator, the Rev. Andrew Murray, as delegate to 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. It resolved to 
erect a normal training school, which is re- 
garded as a very important movement for the 
Church, which is in great need for properly 
trained teachers. The Assembly also resolved 
‘that the mission work of our Chureh be ex- 
tended to the people of Israel.”” A converted 
Jew is convener of the committee which is 
charged with reporting a plan for this pro- 
posed mission. 

.-..The Rey. W. W. Colley (colored), who was 
educated in the Baptist Theological School at 
Richmond for mission work in Africa, writes 
from Lagos to The Religious Herald as follows: 
‘*We have just had a missionary meeting with 
the Rev. Samuel Crowther, the Episcopal Bishop 
of the Niger Mission. Mr. Crowther brings 
most encouraging news from the Niger and 
Brass rivers. One of the kings of the Brass 
River region, with his family, await baptism.” 





.-».The Board of Missions of the Church of: 


England in Australia and Tasmania is about to 
open a mission among the Chinese of North 
Queensland, under the superintendence of the 
Rey. F. 8mith. A young man is to be sent to 
5. Feats Comea® Hong Kong, to be educated 

....The Church of England in Australia now 
has fourteen Maori ministers in the Diocese of 
Auckland. The progress of the native church 
is reported to be very encouraging. 


seventy-five men under training for its mission 





It was then resolved to await the f 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR APRIL sth. 
THE. Sierra | Kines jy, 


Nores.—“ Mt. Carmel.”—Shunem was about 
seven miles from Carmel, within full view of the 
sacred mountain. “* Gehazi his servant, 
Elisha appears to have been wealthy, compared 
with Elijah, and had a servant,——« jp; 
well.” ~The original has simply the answer 
‘Peace”’—only this single word. It was not jn. 
tended as a falsehood ; but she had no time tp 
salute any one bythe way. She was in the samp 
haste as Gehazi was in afterward, when he wa 
forbidden by Elisha to make or return ¢ 
tions. °° Seven times.”"—By the word sey. 
en” a precise number is not meant; but quite 
anumber. The child sneezed several times, The 
word ‘‘seven” was used much as we use “, 
dozen’’ to express an indefinite number, 
Instruction.—Whatever God does is wel, 
The Shunammite woman answered truly; «j; 
is well.” And yet at that moment her son lay 
dead in her house, Still it is no sure sign o 
a lack of submission to God’s will that we 
seek to change his providence with us and 
that we pray him to remove the stroke of hj 
rod. When she said “it is well” her soy 
was yet very sorrowful within her, and the 
was hastening with all speed to the prophet 
for his help and intercession with God. W, 
may labor and pray for relief from trouble, 
and yet feel that it is God’s hand, and that he 
doeth all things well, and. can say; “The Lor 
gave, the Lord hath taken away; and blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” Trouble is well, 
sickness is well, death is well, if we are the 
friends of him who chasteneth us not for oy 
fl, but for our good. 
In trouble help must come from God, an 








‘from Christ, who isthe mediator between Gog 


and man. We are not to expect from bis sen. 
ants the help which he must give. The Shu. 
ammite woman lived before Christ’s day, ai 
knew no advocate with God except th 
prophet. She went to the prophet for heb, 
and was not satisfied with any intervention 
his servant. In her intense distress, she hads 
clearer intention than the prophet had. He sent 
Gehazi, with his staff, to see if it might not bel 
the child; but she would not stop to 
with Gehazi, and would rest satisfied only if 
Elisha would come with her. She said: “ Asthe 
Lord liveth,and as thy soul liveth, I willat 
leave thee.” She was right in insisting m 
getting help from the highest power she kpew 
of, when her necessity was so urgent. If she 
had been satisfied and gone home after Gehaz, 
her son would not have been recovered. le 
us carry all our wants to Christ. He can help 
us. We may get what aidand direction ween 
from God’s ministers, from teachers, ai 
friends ; but the best help can come only fron 
God. Our chief want is the forgiveness of 
sin and help to live a holy life, and thisea 
never be secured without going directlytoGod 
through Jesus Christ. One may talktoGebal ° 
al] the time, may converse Sabbath after Sab- 
bath with a pastor or teacher; but unless be 
goes straight to Christ, and confesses that be 
is a sinner, and beseeches him to forgive, 1 
ing, like the Shusiammite woman, “ I will not 
leave thee,” he will getno more good than this 
woman got from the staff borne by Gebati. 
Great blessings, if desired, call for earnest 
prayer and labor. Here Elisha prayed sgti2 
and again to the Lord. He earnestly besougtt 
the blessing. He then took such means # be 
could to revive the warmth in the child’sbody. 
Faith and works must go together. 80 & 
James tells us that when one is sick they should 
call the ministers to pray with him and 
‘anoint him will ofl—that is, should both pray 
and use medical treatment. Perhaps the 
prophet hoped that life was not quite extinet. 
We do not know how long the soul hovers 
about the body. Whena man is drowned, we 
cannot tell just when the life is quite 
and the means used for recovery are hopeless. 
Elisha, therefore, tried to warm the enild’s 
body, and God answered his prayer and blessed 
his medical treatment. rt 
Chiist’s help is much speedier and more 
fectual than that of any prophet ort” 
All hé had to say, when he would raise the 
was: “Maid, arise.” A word was cn0 orgie 
islord of soul and body. He only can f = 
sins, Heonly can save us from sin. © 
to him, he 
anxious to do it. If a ae rp 
-not merely send a servant ’ 
Elisha. He will come himself. When eco 
anid fell him our wants, he will not merely 
a servant with s staff for our help. He 
himself speak the word of healing and powh 
| Let us go directly.tohim. Let us ask ie 
for help that we need. Let us trust 
and we will surely receive « blessing. 
—— 





fields. 
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ip irish politics, but.on that sort of ‘home 
mle” where “‘ women’s rights” are most mani- 
test. He said: 

“Sabbath-schools had become 60 universal 

that nad 8 thought they could leave 
the training of their children to the care of 
others. He wasa warm advocate of Sabbath- 
ghools, and would wish to see them more 
numerous ; but if the school was to be made a 
gbstitute for the home it should be discour- 
ged, rather than promoted, for the home was 
the proper place for the training of children. 
The school, however, never was and never 
would be considered a substitute for the home; 
put was designed as a help, and, therefore, de- 
served the utmost'encouragement. The home 
was the place where the greatest influence for 
good or evil was exerted. Children had confi- 
dence in their parents and believed whatever 
they did was right. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that they 8 ould be properly taught there. 
God required and commanded it.” 
There is not much danger that children will be 
too much taught. While the Sabbath-school is 
not designed to supersede home instruction, it 
certainly should be designed to fulfill a duty 
which is neglected at home. 


The argument of The Sunday-school Times 
in the following paragraph should not give 
superintendents and teachers a pretext for not 
sdding new scholars to their schools; but 
there is encouragement in it for the officers of 
mall schools, who may, if they will, make 
their schools models in organization and effi- 
ciency : 

“Take our whole country through, and a 
large majority of those under Sunday-sehool 
instruction are doubtless to be found in schools 
of less than one hundred scholarseach. Some 
of the best Sunday-schools—the best in their 
management and influence—have less than fifty 
scholars on their roll. And of the larger 
schools the rainy-day gatherings and the small 
gatherings of a hot midsummer Sunday are 
often the ones where most good is done. Those 
who attend at such a time seem in earnést to 
get something, and they draw closer. to each 
other and to their leaders. Then, if ever, the 
are likely to be impressed for permanent good. 
It cometimes seems as if there were a certain 
amount of good to be divided up in aschool or 
class,and when fewer, scholars were present 
the share of each were largest. At all events, a 
scanty attendance, because of cold, or storm, 
or heat, ought not to discourage .a pastor, a 
superintendent, or a teacher. It may be the 
best of all days for his work.”’ 


.---Dr. Gallaudet writes in The Sunday-school 
Times of a Sunday-school near Washington in 
which very unique services are held. There is 
no singing, no reading or speaking aloud. 
No bell is used and not even whispering is 
indulged in. The school is composed of from 
to 100 members, arranged in classes. The 
International Series of Lessons is used. The 
oceasion described by Dr. Gallaudet was the 
February concert. The exercises consisted of 
hymns, Scripture recitations, speeches from 
the students and prayer, and yet not a word 
was uttered. The members of the school are 
inmates of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and all the exercises were held in, the 
language of signs. Dr, Gallaudet says the ab- 
sence of music in the rendering of the hymns 
‘* was, at least, partially compensated for by the 
poetry of motion, which is often an element of 
great beauty in sign recitations.’? The school 
takes up collections monthly for the establish- 
ment and support of schools in the West, and 
holds pie-nies, like other schools, whosé mem- 


bersare not shut out of the world of speech 
and music. 


-+»eThe Presbyterian Sabbath-school Society 
of Ireland, which held its annual meeting last 
month, reports 965 schools, 8,792 teachers, and 
a2 average school attendance of 70,832,. The 
Society sent out 390,147 volumes, of which 
6,652 were Bibles. The secretary states that 
“the system of lessons for the year was duly 
Prepared and issued, and already sixty thou- 
sand have been sént forth from our depository. 
We would strongly urge upon dur friends in 
‘own and country the adoption of this uniform 
lesson throughout all our schools.” 


-+«Cook County (Iil.), which includes Chi- 
ago, contains 175 Sunday-schools, with 4,333 
officers and teachers and 42,980 scholars. Of 
these the Methodists have the largest number— 
33 schools, with 928 teachers and officers and 
$146 scholars. The Presbyterians come next, 
with 23 schools, 746 officers and teachers, and 
6,948 scholars. Next are the Baptists, with 28 
*chools, 651 officers and teachers, and 6,675 
~. Then follow i rank ‘of! nunibers 


pal churches, 


--+-Bunday-school teachers might, as well re- : 


Member, now that they are studying the first 
- of II Kings, that the “ 
oab,”” mentioned in II Kings ill, 4 is the same 
king who set up the “ Moabite Stone,” which 
was afew years ago and which con- 
t of his rebellion against Istael. 
+++.Mr, Wisewell states that seventy-five 
_ of the Sunday-school prt Poe a 
¢w York City were born and bred in the conn- 
» 4nd makes. this fact an argument for the 


Multiplication of “the log-cabin Sunda 
Schools of the land,” i 7 


tains an accoun 





, however, was not about ‘Home Rule” 


Ee wttberan, Congregational, and Protestant: | 


Mesha, king of 


IFHE/ INDEPENDENT! 


Sehoot College. : 


A WRITER in Lippincott’: Magazine thinks it 
necessary to say that “‘the following explana- 
tions of the eabslistic letters with which the 
general reader, bids fair to be pestered in a few 
years may be found.not amiss; L. B, means 
Bachelor of. Letters ; Sc. B., Bachelor of Science; 
B. Agr., Bachelor of Agriculture; B, M.E., 
Bachelor of Mining Engineering; M. E., Mining 
Engineer; D. E,, Dynamic Evgineer ; B. Arch., 
Bachelor of Architecture ; Mus. B., Bachelor of 
Music; Ph. G., Graduate in Pharmacy; A. M., 
Mistress of Arts; B. L. A., Graduate in Liberal . 
Arts; B. L,, Graduate in Letters; M. L. A., 
Mistress of Liberal Arts; M. E. L., Mistress of 
English Literature ; L. C., Laureate of Letters; 
M. P. L., Mistress of Polite Literature; Mis. 
Mus., Mistress of Music; B, Sc., Graduate in 
Science.’? There are institutions with charters 
and faculties which have granted and are con- 
tinuing to grant all these degrees. How much 
better would it have been to continue their 
course of innovation to the point of ignoring all 
such titles, which at best are of so problemat- 
ical a value that the public was in a fair way to 
lose all the respect it once had for them.” 


-+e.The executive committee of the board of 
trustees of Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, 
have memorialized the board of regents of the 
University of Iowa to take action whereby, on 
the graduation of students in arts and science 
in the College the degree of A.B, or B.S. shall 
be conferred on the terms established by the 
University professors, and only after examina- 
tions, written or oral, conducted by or in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the University 
faculty, empowered to confer the degrees, it 
being understood and stipulated that the de- 
grees, when thus conferred, shall be given by 
the University over and above their bestowal 
by the College. | 


| ss.sThe colored men of St, Louis have peti- 
tioned the board: of public schools to place 
none but colored teachers in colored schools, 
complaining that employment is given white 
teachers over blacks possessing equal qualifica- 
tions, and insisting that such a preference is an 
unjust discrimination, which has a tendency. to 
eheck development. The petitioners claim 
that the prejudices of a large proportion of 
the white citizens of St. Louis are so great that, 
as a rule, the white teachers who are best qual- 
ified will not engage to teach a colored 
school, on account of the social stigma at- 
tached to such a position. 


-.«The Southern Presbyterians recently 
opened a theological institute at Tusealoosa, 
Ala., for the training of colored ministers. So 
far only one student has presented himself, 
though several have written for information. 
The colored ministers of ‘the different denom- 
inations in the vieinity have been invited to 
come to the institute and study, and one Bap- 
tist and three Methodist preachers have re- 
sponded, 


| seeelt is proposed that to entér Harvard, 
candidates be required to answer test ques- 
tions, and to read at sight from Homer, Virgil, 
Ovid, and similar writers, without reference to 
the actual work they may have done to fit 
themselves for admission. 


....The Canadian colleges have a small num- 
ber of students. . At the University of Toronto 
there areat present 48 students, at Trinity Col- 
lege 29, and at. Knox College 80, 


-...The Harvard faculty have locked up cer- 
tain library books, among them ‘! Percy’s Rel- 
iques,” for fear of a hurtful influence on col- 
lege morality. 


....The addition ‘to the library buflding (at 
Harvard) will be completed in the spring. The 
library will then be able to contain about 350,000 
volumes. 


..-.»The school board of San Francisco has a 
surplus of sehool fund amounting to $50,000. 
It will be spent in building school-houses. 

..-.-The total invested funds of Harvard 


University amount to $3,138,218 and the gross 
income to $218,715. 


..-.Syracuse University has an etching class 
in fte art college. There are 200 students in 
the University. ~~ 


++» There was an attendance of 14,672 pupils 
; 

| at. the Philadelphia evening schools last term. 
.+.-Boston is to have two vacation schools 
| this summer—one for boys and one for girls. 


----The Iowa State University is to have 
chairs of homeopathy established this year. 


.--. During the past eight years. the Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania has received $1,621,000. 


....Prof. 8: C. Bartlett, D.D., has accepted 
the presidenty of Dartmouth College. 


----Amherst College expends over $1,300 per 
annum for prizes and scholarships, 


-++eThe various New England colleges have 





120 Chinese students. 


A NOTORIOUS eavesdropper : rain. 

++«.A green grocer; one who trusts. 

«... Long division: separation for life. 
-»..A final report: the crack of doom. 
-seeCutting words : scissoring a newspaper. 


.-«.An expensive wife makes a pensive hus- 
band. 


-+.»People who live in glass houses have blue 
panes. 


-+»sThe man at the wheel has a stern duty 
to perform. 


--» Can an honest meal be made off a 
boned ” turkey ? 


-».-Servants should attend roll-call when 
bakers deliver bread. 


.«..The colored boy who had eaten too much 
boiled cane-juice felt like a sugar-cured Ham, 


---A eftizen of Albany wants $7,000 for 
breaking his collar-bone on the street, and this 
when whole skeletons are selling at $35 each in 
New York. 


.-..“fI have never known but two women 
who were really perfect,” said a French lady 
to another. ‘‘ Who was the other?’ asked her 
companion. 


....-A Western editor publishes a poem which 
* was written by an esteemed friend, who has 
lain in the grave many years merely for his own 
amusement,” 


..«-+Bald-headed men are so numerous in 
Chicago that an audience in that city is said:to 
look, when viewed from above, like a cobble- 
stone pavement. 


.... Lady Mary Wortley Montague once said : 
“Tt goes far to reconcile me to being a woman 
when I reflect that Iam thus fn no danger of 
every marrying one.’’ 


«--A Chicago girl, who claims to have 
proved it by experiment, says that by putting a 
lover in the light of a blue-glass window he can 
be made to propose at one sitting. 


---s1f you Want to be in style, you will wear 
an amethyst ring on the third finger of the left 
hand. Also cough sadly now and then, as if 
you were the last of an fllustrious family. 


--..Stable Keeper: ‘ By the way, shall I put 
jn an extra buffalo?’ English Blood : “ Couldn't 
you let me ’ave an ’orse, you know,?, Er—er— 
rather not drive a buffalo first time, you know.” 


+++» Those were merry old days when it was 
accounted the proper thing for a gentleman 
who took snuff from a young lady’s snuff-box 
immediately to exclaim, with a bow: “‘ Lkis-s- 
you.” 


.---Miss Rose (who has kindly taken in hand 
an flliterate housemaid): ‘‘ Five and one make 
Bix.’ That’s right, Now, what do one and six 
make?’ Jane (promptly): ‘‘Eight’n pence, 
Miss !” 


--..Captain Burnaby was asked by his Turco- 
man guide which an Englishman loves best, 
his horse or his wife. But the author an- 
swered diplomatically; ‘“‘ That depends on the 
woman.”’ 


-... Lady (anxious to get home): “ Shall we 
turn to the right, or go straight on?” Thomas 
(the new boy, much flattered at having his taste 
consulted): ‘* Lor’, my lady, it don’t make no 
odds to me.’’ 


.--“ Oh! yes,” said an old lady, “ the mod- 
ern cook-stove is a great invention, aud when 
my boy James gets through his studies in 
practical engineering, so hé can come home 
and run it, I’ll buy one of ’em ; but not afore.” 


....'* Why is it, my dear,” safd Waffle’s land- 
lady to him, the other day, ‘*that younewspaper 
men are never rich?’ :‘‘I don’t know,’’ was 
the reply, “‘exeept it is that dollars and sense 
do not always travel together,”’ 


.... “Madam, did you ever lift a dog by the 
tail?” “ Why, no, you cruel'thing, you.” ‘“‘T 
didn’t know, because I just saw you carry your 
little child across gutter by one arm. A dog’s 
tail is a good ‘deal stronger than the ligaments 
of a baby’s shoulder.” 


..--Landlady (who has just. let her apart- 
ts): “And coals a shilling a scuttle,” 
Lodger: “A shilling a scuttle! Why, that little 
tea-scoop thing will want filling a dozen times 





a day!” Landlady: “Ob! don’t mind giving 
trouble, sir! Jest touch the bell, and thesery- 
ant will attend to it immediately.” 


..+. Mrs. Shoddy (to New York shopkeeper): 
‘*Show me a thermometer. One of your very 
best.”” Shopkeeper: “ This, ma’am, is one of our 
finest. Venetian glass and the best quick- 
silver.” Mrs. Shoddy: “Silver? That would 
be very nice forthe kitchen; but I want one 
for my boodoor. Haven’t you one with quick 





gold?” 


| Blinistediak: Register, 





BAPTIST. 
ANDERSON, Samvet H., ord. at Fairfax, Mass, 


BAKER, H. V., Charlemont, Mass., accepts call 
to East Dover, Vt. 


pie ne J.C., Scotch Plains, N. J., re- 
signs. 

BUTLER, P. C., Beekman, N. Y., resigns, 
BUZZELL, O. A., ord. at Overton, Neb. 
CALKINS, 8. M., Alden, N. Y., resigns. 
CATTERALL, R. C, H., Lehman Center, Pa., 
* ‘resigns, 

EDDY, D.C., D.D., Boston, Mass., called to 
Manchester, N. H. 


FITZ, Grores B., ord. at Savoy, Mass. 
GOLDEN, L., Ilion, N. Y., resigns. 


GRAY, Joun, Newburg, N. Y., accepts call ta 
Oshawa, Canada, 


HARRIS, J. W., Weedsport, accepts call to 
Perry, N. Y. 


HULL, R. B.. begins his pastorate in the Tab- 
ernacle, New York City, the second Sun- 
day in April. 


HUNT, Ex L., financial agent Chicago Semi- 
nary, died at Muscatine, Iowa. 

PALMER, N., declines call to 5th ch., Brook- 

lyn (E.D.), N. Y. 

RICE, Lorenzo, Adams Center, N. Y., died re- 
cently, aged 69. 

SCOTT, Ernest L., ord. at Brentwood, N. H. 

WALDEN, James, closes his pastorate at 
Atglen, Pa. 

WEBSTER, J. D., McDonough, N. Y., resigns, 

WILGUS, Wa., Catasauqua, Penn., resigns, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALDWIN, Joun A., New Baltimore, Mich,, 
dismissed. * 

BARTON, A. 8., accepts call to Colchester, Vt. 

CONNET, Aurrep, Solsberry, Ind., requested 

to withdraw his resignation. 

CURTIS, G. A., Minaville, N. Y., supplies 
Hillsboro, Til., temporarily. 

GREENWOOD, Writram, inst. at Haverhill, 

Mass. 

HARRIS, J, I., Dorchester, Mass., called to 

Rye, N. H., for a year. 

HOOD, Gero. A., Fergus Falls, Minn., began 
work as pastor of Pilgrim Church, Min 
neapolis, March 11th. 

HUBBELL, J. W., enters upon his Rooters of 
the North ch,, Portsmouth, N. H. 

INGALLS, FE. C., Andover, Mass., accepts call 
to Benson, Minn. 

LAIRD, James HL, Oberlin Seminary, accepts 

call to South ch., Andover, Mass. 


LORD, W. H., D.D., Montpelier, Vt., died 
March 18th. He had been in the ministry 
since 1847. 


MORLEY, J. H., inst. at Winona, Minn, 
ROREBA. H. M., Webster, called to Holden, 
ass. 


SPEAR, W. E., Dunbarton, N. H., resigns, to 
visit Europe and Palestine. 


WILSON, Ws., Albion, Ill., accepts call to 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

CARMICHAEL, Jonny M., accepts invitation to 
supply Marshalltown, Iowa, a year. 

FISHER, J., supplies Farley, Iowa. 

HERRON, R. B., accepts call to Montezuma, 
Towa. 

HUYSER, Gerrit, Detroit, Mich., accepts call 
to Keokuk, Iowa. 


JANES, Cuarues F., Corning, Iowa, resigns, 
to take effect May 1st. 


KITTRIDGE, J. E., recently of Florence, Italy, 
called to Geneseo Village, N. Y. 


LEDWITH, Wuu11aM, Princeton Seminary, 
called to Bordentown, N. J. 


MACOMB, H. K., Louisiana, called to Webster 
Groves, Mo. Fy 


MOORE, Jouw H., North Henderson, D1, called 
to Birmingham, Iowa. 


MYERS, F., takes charge of the church at New 
London, Pa. 


SPRAGUE, I. N., D.D., Geneseo, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, 
NS et W., accepts call to Brookhaven, 
88. 


GASTON, L, B., Memphis, Tenn., accepts call 
to Helena, Ark. : : 


GREEN, E. M., Washington, N. C., accepts cal] 
to Danville, Ky. 


MoNEILLY. J. H., Edgefield, Tenn,, accepts 
call to Houston, Texas. 


PUGH, J. W., called to Frankfort, Ky. 


REESE, W. W., Culpepper, Va., accepts call to 
Lewes, Del. 


WOODS, Evear, Charlottesville, Va., resigns, 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


CLELAND, E. E., called to Sydney, Ohio. 

FITZGERALD, Tuomas, accepts call to 10th 
ch,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KYLE, 8. J., called to North Buffalo, Pa. 

MoDILL, D., D.D., inst, at Henderson, Pa. 

McDONALD, A. HL, called to Morning Sun, O. 


RITCHIE, Wa., called to 128th-st. ch., New 
York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
CHAINEY, Gzo., N: e, IIL, withdraw 
com M. E. Church ana becomes a Unita- 
an. 
CROSSLEY, 8. L., accepts call to Unitarian ch. 
of Weymouth, Mass. 


McDONALD, A.C., of Mississippi Methodist 
Goateranee, died at Holly Springs, Miss., 


= ference, died at ’s Hollow, N. ¥Y., 








MESSITER, U., of New York Methodist Con- 
Coeyman 
GR March 9h. 











4 prompt mention ‘nm ow Ust of “ Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers wili guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


eae 


EDITORIAL CHARITY. 


Dr. J. G. Howxuanp takes up, in his 
special department of the April number of 
Scribner's Monthly, a subject which every 
editor thinks of daily and discusses once in 
a while, from a sheer sense of necessity— 
namely, the relations of editors toward 
young writers and needy contributors. He 
begins with this apt paragraph: 

“‘It is said—with how much truth we. do 

not know—that Thackeray left the editor- 
ship of The Cornhill because he could not 
or would not stand the strain which the 
position imposed upon his sympathies. No 
mao but an editor knows exactly what this 
means, for, though he has talked about ita 
good deal, the world seems slow to recog- 
nize the difficulties of his office and, if he 
be .a. sympathetic man, the pain which he 
undergoes in its wise administration. It 
seems to be supposed, by the constantly 
increasing number of aspirants for a liter- 
ary life, that, if he will, he can lift them 
into eminence. All he needs to do is to ac- 
cept their offerings, in order to give them a 
start. What is so easy to be done, if he 
only will, as to publish their effusions, and 
thus give them a foothold?” 
Dr Holland then proceeds to explain that 
publishing is a purely business transaction, 
and that readers, and not writers, are to be 
considered. ‘‘ The publisher agrees for a 
consideration to give to his readers the best 
literary material he can buy; and he is 
bound to do this, irrespective of all other 
considerations. His living and prosperity, 
no less than his business honor, binds him 
to just this, and compels his editor to just 
this. The editor has no right, under any 
circumstances, to take into consideration 
the desires or the needs of a writer who 
seeks a place in his columns.” We remem- 
ber a similar article by Mr. Curtis, in 
Harper’s Magazine, in which he said that a 
publication which was made a literary hos- 
pital would soon cease to be able to offer a 
refuge to impecunious writers, for the 
simple reason that it would shortly lose all 
its readers and revenues. 

But at the present time every periodical 
of standing and means is besieged by an 
increased army. Says Dr. Holland: ‘‘ At 
this time, particularly, when every means 
is resorted to for earning a livelihood, the 
production is enormous. There is nota 
magazine in this country that can publish 
more than from one-twentieth to one- 
fortieth of the manuscripts offered to it. 
Even with the most careful examination 
and judgment (fighting off all the time 
papers that are in every respect desirable), 
hopeless accumulation takes place. We 
have been told that one concern in this city 
has on hand sixty thousand dollars’ worth 
of literary material, for which it has paid 
the money and of which it can never use 
a tenth part. We can easily believe it, in 
the light of our own experience.” A visit 
to our own office would show Dr. Holland 
that weekly newspapers are not exempt 
from an overplus of matter. 

Dr, Holland then proceeds to defend the 
editorial profession from the charge of 
favoring great names. It is almost need- 
less to reply to such fault-finding; but 
every editor knows that young writers con- 
stantly indulge init. Dr. Holland neatly 
states the case: 

oA t name has a mercantile value, 
which the publishing interest is bound, in 
financial wisdom, to consider. But how 
did the name happen to be great? The 
publisher did not make it great. The 
author who owns it has honestly earned his 
fame, and it is pertinent to ask whether it 
is just’ to him to give him only an even 
footing with those who have neither fought 
for nor earned a position. It certainly is 
not just to treat himin this way. , He ou ht 
to be considered first. He had his 
fight, and won, it worthily ; and, if he is 

not to have a reward, if he is to have no 
consideration for this, then he may well 
complain of injustice. He has bravely 
worked through ‘all the early discourage- 

ments of a career, won his advantage, and 

has a right to enjoy it.” 

The rule which gives a great lawyer or 
physician a high fee and plenty of practice 
should surely apply to literature. ‘‘ But,” 
says Dr. Holland, ‘‘the mistake of the 
novice begins in his incompetent idea of 
literature. No man thinks of putting his 


first picture in the exhibition; but the 
moment a man begins to write he wants to 
print, forgetting that there is no art that 
demands more study and practice than the 
literary, and that he has had no special 
training for it. Without experience in 
life, without training in art, and with only 
a natural facility for expression, he has a 
fancy that if he could only get a publisher 
he could succeed at once. Our painters, 
our sculptors, our singers, our architects 
-are obliged to go through long courses of 
instruction and practice; but our essayists, 
our poets, our novelists seem to think that 
they must fly when they tumble from their 
nests, or it is all up—or down—with them.” 
But it is hard for the editor even to seem 
to be cruel. He gets the reputation of 
being partial and superficial; but few 
writers know how patient and kindly he 
really is. We have quoted fully from Dr. 
Holland’s admirable article because it so 
well represents our own opinions and ex- 
perience. We advise our readers to turn to 
the article itself and give it careful perusal. 
—_—————E—E 


Ir American readers do not know all 
about the Eastern question, it is no fault of our 
publishers, for several of them have issued 
with commendable promptness the most im- 
portant new works on Russia, and Turkey, and 
Central Asia. The two leading authorities in 
the London press on the vexed political ques- 
tion are both Americans—Messrs. Eugene 
Schuyler and W. J. Stillman. Mr. Schuyler 
was for many years our secretary of legation at 
St. Petersburg, and Mr. Stillman has been con- 
sul in Crete. He is now a resident of the Isle 
of Wight, having married an English woman. 
The last of our republications, however, is by 
an Englishman, Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
whose work on Russia has just been issued by 
Henry Holt & Co. It is a valuable and ex- 
haustive volume. Mr. Wallace has lived in 
Russia for six years, in one place and another, 
and has investigated the people, customs, and 
jaws of the country with great care. Probably 
ho Englishman, with the possible exception of 
Mr. W. BR. 8. Ralston, is a better authority on 
the subject; but Mr. Ralston thinks the pres- 
ent work ‘‘the best book ever written about 
Russia.”” Mr, Wallace wisely restricts himself, 
for the most part, to fact, instead of opinion, 
and presents a large body of information con- 
cerning the inhabitants and institutions of a 
country which is destined to play the most im- 
portant part in European politics for the next 
quarterofacentury. Socomplete isthe picture 
Mr. Wallace presents that it almost seems 
drawn bya native. Every winter he lived in 
the larger cities; while in the summer he 
roamed throughout the country, and inter- 
viewed everybody, from poet to peasant, whom 
he thought likely to afford trustworthy in- 
formation. Of course, he collected much more 
material than he could use in a single octavo 
volume ; but he has skillfully boiled down the 
whole, so that the readeris furnished witha 
complete compendium of facts concerning the 
present condition of the land of the Czar. 


se The Cradle of the Christ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), by Octavius B. Frothingham, is issued 
without previous announcement, but bears no 
marks of hasty preparation. It is, the sub- 
title says, ‘‘a study in primitive Christianity,’’ 
and it is prepared with a thorough familiarity 
‘with recent rationalistic authorities, and with 
ithe graces of literary style with which the 
author adorns his books and spoken sermons. 
‘The general design of the book is to show, in 
‘calmer fashion than that of Renan’s “‘ Origins 
of Christianity,” that the New Testatment was 
;merely a product of its time, that it contains 
grievous errors and inconsistencies, that Jesus 
Christ was only a moderately successful re- 
former, that the Christ of Christianity is an 
idealzed creation, of slow growth, and that 
Christianity is a thing independent of 
Jesus and of the New Testament. On the last 
' point he makes a great show of claiming to be 
in aceord with the Roman Catholic Church. 
But the difference is world-wide. That Church 
does not deny the Bible because it makes it a 
possession rather than the possessor of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Frothingham, on the contrary, 
denies the origins of Christianity, and then 
praises that system for its excellent super- 
structure on an imaginary foundation. Butno 
decent religion can be built on a figment, and 
it is natural that Mr. Frothingham’s “‘ Chris- 
tianity”’ is not worth preserving, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. Frothingham “is cordially 
persuaded that the admission of every one of 
his conclusions would leave the institutions of 
the Church precisely, in every spiritual respect, 
as they are.” 


...-Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in reissuing 
Mrs. Charles Kingsley’s memoirs of her hus- 
band, have wisely reduced its bulk,'and give us 
the two volumes of the London edition in a 





single trim crown octdvyo. Books of this sort 
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are apt to he too voluminous, and the present 





work in {ts original form was no exception. 
The omissions are immaterial, and in its con- 
densed shape the memoirs are much more 
agreeable to the American reader. The man 
and the author are presented in their true char- 
acter, and for the first time we are presented 
with a full-length portrait of one of the most 
eminent of modern novelists. His life as a 
boy; his career at the university, where he 
went through the common vealy stage of relig- 
fous doubt; and his grown-up life as country 
rector, author, and upholder of ‘‘ muscular 
Christianity,” is all set forth in the agreeable 
style which the reader of modern biographies 
demands. Mr. Kingsley is shown to be, in very 
truth, a “knightly soldier’? of the Church 
Militant, and his struggles and triumphs are 
set forth in most attractive fashion. At times 
Kingsley seemed more of a trimmer than F. W. 
Robertson, with whom he suggests comparison; 
but, when we sum up the life-work of each, we 
see how much more serviceable and lasting, in 
the cause of freedom and truly liberal religion, 
were the labors of the former. 


....The second edition of Walter Bagehot’s 
English Constitution, with an elaborate new 
preface by the author, is republished by D. 
Appleton & Co. It is, of course, not a treatise 
on a written constitution, like ours, for England 
has none ; but is a scholarly and yet somewhat 
popular series of chapters on the code of laws 
and the body of customs which go to make up 
the British Government, Naturally, therefore, 
the book deals to some extent with the social 
life of the people, in accordance with which, as 
well as for the guidance of which, the national 
government and code of laws have grown up. 
Mr. Bagehot is therefore a fellow-worker with 
the modern philosophical historians of England, 
such as Stubbs, Freeman, and Green ; but he is 
himself a political economist, rather than a his- 
torian, astudent of social science, rather than a 
constitutional lawyer. His various chapters 
discuss the connection between the English 
people, on the one hand, and the crown, Parlia- 
ment, and the ministry on the other. They are 
written in an interesting style, by no means so 
dry technical as some might infer from the 
title. Two essays on Lord Brougham and Sir 
Robert Peel are appended. 


...»Mr. Darwin has brought out a new edi- 
tion of that book of his which bears the clumsy 
title The Various Contrivances by which Orchids 
are Fertilized by Insects (D. Appleton & Co.). 
This title, however, is an honest one and ex- 
actly expresses the object of the book. The 
first edition appeared seventeen years ago and 
has been for some time out of print, the 
author being willing, apparently, to let it re- 
main 60, since he was preparing to put forth 
the work in an approved form. For some time 
after its publication Mr. Darwin got a great 
many letters, especially from a South Brazilian 
naturalist, Fritz Miiller, pointing out a few 
errors and giving new facts. Sundry publica- 
tions, since 1862, have also increased the 
author’s stock of material, and the work as 
reissued embodies whatever corrections and 
additions have approved themselves to the 
author. They are so numerous that he has not 
tabulated them; but he has prepared a list of 
the papers and books which have appeared in 
the interval between his first and second edi- 
tions. 

----The second volume of Mr. Henri Van 
Laun’s History of French Literature has been 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It covers the 
period from the Classical Renaissance to the 
clese of the reign of Louis XIV. Mr. Van 
Laun was Taine’s translator and is so thor- 
ough a disciple of the French critic that he 
adopts his methods and to a certain extent his 
style. This history, like Taine’s “ History of 
English Literature,” is a history of literature 
as an indication of the social habits and polit- 
ical institutions of the people. But Mr. Van 
Laun does not equal his master. He lacks his 
wit and is not so carefulin his avoidance of 
errors. But this history of French literature 
isa useful work and should be added to all 
libraries. The reader, if on the look-out for 
errors, will find much to profit and instruct 
him in Mr. Van Laun’s pages. 


-»-eG. P. Putnam’s Sons have brought out 
a new edition, revised to August, 1876, of their 
manual entitled Zhe Best Reading. Its original 
compilers were George P. Putnam and F. B. 


Perkins. The latter gentleman now pute his | 


name on the title-page as editor. The book is 
really a convenient and useful one; its lists 


are full enough to serve the purposes of any- | 


body who needs “‘ hints on reading” ; and its 
errors are not so frequent as one would expect. 


The arrangement is alphabetical, by subjects, | 


and the titles are judiciously chosen and suffi- 
ciently numerous. Mr. Perkins’s remarks on 
* Reading and Courses of Reading,” at the 
close of the book, are rather frivolous and 
airy. Mr. Perkins in his great réle of Edward 
E. Hale is not a success. 


....-Henry Holt & Co. issue, in Lorley and 
Reinhard, the second of their trio of reissued 





stories thirty years ago, which he has now 
elaborated, and they come before the public in 
an entirely fresh and agreeable form. They are 
pleasant pictures of country life in Germany, 
and, although lesser works, are worthy of the 
author of “‘ On the Hights.” 


-++eThe White Cross and Dore of 
(Thomas Y. Crowell) is an English religious 
novel of more than ordinary merit, the plot of 
which turns upon the fortunes of a kidnappeg 
child. Some of the minor details are cop. 
ceived in the hackneyed style of the average 
secular story; but the style is meritorious ang 
the general tone commendable. 


....Black Spirits and White, by Frances Elea- 
nor Trollope, is added to Appleton’s “ Library 
of Choice Novels.” 

aE: anneal 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Harper’s “ Household Edition” of Dickens 
8 to be reissued in a library edition of eight 
volumes, 

Hurd & Houghton, the new owners of the 
“British Poets’ series, have reduced its price 
to $1 a volume. 


Charles Sumner’s Memoirs are going slowly 
through the press. They will not be out before 
summer, and it may be later. 


The second volume of Prof. Charles H, 
Hitchcock’s ‘Geological Survey of New 
Hampshire’? will be out in May. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers announce “ The 
ardinal’s Daughter,’’ a novel by Mrs. Catha. 
ne A. Warfield, a sequel to “‘ Ferne Fleming.” 


| Harper & Brothers announce a “ Half-hour 
Series” of 32mo volumes, including stories, 
sketches of adventure, brief biographies, pop. 
ular essays, travelers’ hand-books, and popular 
plays. 

| James R. Osgood & Co. will publish next 
month a novelette by Miss Sarah O. Jewett 
They have four more of Longfellow’s “‘ Poem 
of Places ’’ in press, in which Italy will be the 
next country. 


A concordance to the Psalms is announced 
by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, It will cove 
both the authorized version and the Pealter of 
the Book of Common Prayer. It is prepared 
by a lady of New York. 


“The Man that Was Not a Colonel,” pu» 
lished by A. K. Loring, is by General Samud 
M. Quincy, of the Quincy family. Genenl 
Quincy served in the War of the Rebellion and 
has been a member of the State Legislature 
and of the Boston Board of Aldermen. 


' Dr. J. 8. C. Abbott has written a compreher- 
sive “History of France,” from the earliest 
periods to the present time, which is annonnced 
by Harper & Brothers. The title-page mer 
tions ‘the brilliant achievements of the Second 
Empire” and “the anarchy and struggles of 
divers parties for power ”’ since its overthrov. 


Prof. A. H. Sayceis going to the south of 
Spain, for his health. He will remain uti 
May. He is trying to get George Smit’s 
‘* History of Babylonia,” which he has edited 
for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl 
edge, through the press before he starts; but 
the printers delay him, and some extraillur 
trations are also taking time for preparatio.. 
Mr. Sayce furnishes an introduction, #0 
notes of correction or addition, and s chron 
logical table of kings; and adds an appendix 
explaining the meaning of various prop 
names. ; 


- D. Appleton & Co. have in press the “Me 
moirs of Jefferson Davis,” which will be pa 
lished during the present year. The mass of 
historical material which accumulated on Mr. 
Davis’s hands during the war between the 
States has been carefully preserved by bil, 
and now, assisted by Major W. T. Walthall, * 
literary gentleman of Mobile, he is busily 
gaged in writing his story of the part he took 
‘in the struggle which resulted in the of 
of the Confederacy. 


Mr. George H. Lewes doesn’t like ® letter 
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publishers : “Tt is as distinctly a ‘new de- 
parture’ in our histogical literature as was its 
predecessor, the ‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.’ The ‘Book of American Ex- 
plorers’ is @ series of narratives of discovery 
and adventure, told in the precise words of the 
discoverers themselves. It is a series of racy 
and interesting extracts from original narra- 
tives or early translations of such narratives. 
These selections are made with care, so as to 
give a glimpse at the various nationalities en- 
gaged—Norse, Spanish, French, Dutch, En- 
glish, etc.; and are put together in order of 
time, with the needful notes and explanations. 
The ground covered may be seen by the fol- 
lowing list of subjects treated in successive 
chapters: The Traditions of the Nor ; 
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D. APPLETON & C0d., 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
have just Published : 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. A Novel. 
By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Iijustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION AND 
OTHER POLITICAL ESSAYS. By WALTER 
BAGEHOT. Latest revised edition. 1 vol.,12mo. $2. 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY 
WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED 
BY INSECTS. By CHARLES DARWIN, M. A. 
Second edition, revised. With illustrations. 
Price, $1.75. 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY, at the Royal In- 





Columbus and his Companions; Cabot and 
Verrazzano; The Strange Voyage of Cabeza 
de Vaca ; The French in Canada; Hernando de 
Soto; the French in Florida; Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements ; Captain 
John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on the 
War-Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands ; The Pilgrims at Plymouth ; The 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Besides the legends 
of the Norsemen, the book makes an almost 
continuous tale of adventure from 1492 to 
1630, all told in the words of the explorers 
themselves. This is, itis believed, a far more 
attractive way of telling than to rewrite them 


in the words of another; and it is hoped that 
it may induce young people to explore for 
themselvs the rich mine of historical adven- 
ture thus laid open.” 








A CONVENIENT and useful aid to Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars is The Berean 
Quarterly, issued by Nelson & Phillips.» It 


eontains notes, maps, illustrations, and a 
great variety of useful matter, carefully pre- 
pared and furnished at a very cheap price— 
52 cevtsa year. 
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rough Persia by Caravan. By Arthur Ar- 
a Id ¥. ab pp. 491. New York: Harper & 
OU Gic cnicncndeetccdastensdarcgeresvssocceousies 
The Turks o Europe. By Edward A. freeman, 
eg a our Series.) 48mo, paper, 
When ‘the Ship comes Home. By Waiter Be- 
sant and James Rice. (Half-Hour Series.) 


paper, pp.91. The same...........-..seseeeees 
= of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas Edward. 
.. # Samuel Smiles. 12mo, pp. 390. Tne 
ingneaes Conversations. By Walter Sava fe 
Landor. (fourth series.) 16mo, pp. vii, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.................--+ 
Ben Milner’s Woving. By Holme Lee. (Town 
= * aaasvenig Series.) 16mo, PP. 258. The 


York: G. P. Putnam’ Te CSRS ES 

Essays on Political Economy. ig iredéziek 
Bastiat. Edited by David A. Wells. (Put- 

name — Manuals.) 12mo, pp. xiv. 291. 








M cca skey. 
H. Butler & Co 
Salvation Here and  Sageerecate’ Sermons and 
. By Rev. John Service. _ pp. 

1. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Price 
Philadelphia: J _B. Lippincott & Co...... 
Demosthenes. By Rev .J. Bi 
Ancient Classics for = Keaders.) 
Little and Wise; or, Sermons. to Children: B 
William Wilberforce Newton. Illustrated. 
Imo, Vp. 357. New York: Robert Carter & 
WOCHOTB., . .cccccces _cecesse. ceccecse 
Bernardino Ochino, of Siena. By Karl Ben- 
rath. Translated by Helen Zimmern. With 
a preface by Lng saeegetene A.M. 8vo, 
a ii, 3 Thes 
The Rock that is Higher than I, . By John ‘Ea- 
ger Jo Jobnson. Sm. Ato, pp. 72. New York: 


er 

The Beauty of the ‘King. “By Kev. A. H. Hoi- 
loway, A. 12mo, pp. 174. New York: The 
Authors’ Papin Compa . eae 

A yy of France, adapted a the French 
for the use of children. By Emma Mar- 
shall. Illustrated. Sq. 16mo, pp. mri, 352. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
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NEW BOOKS. 


TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE. By the Princess 
FELIX SALM-SALM. Cloth.............ccccsseces $1 50 
PRINCE OF WALESININDIA. By J. DREW 
GAY, Esq., Special Correspondent ot the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph. Iustrated. Cloth. .. 175 
LATHAM’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. New 





WON, «cacessmcagastcocdbeseeces. seesesezces 8 00 
DYER’S HISTO RY OF ROME. Maps, ete. 
Clothes 6 b.c.eHie 5 00 


DYSPEPSIA AND Its KINDRED ‘DISEASES. 
By Dr. W. W. HALL (Author of “ How to Live 


Lang,” otc..' 600.)  CROOMS losis ios Jick sece000s 1 50 
VENNOR’S BIRDS OF CANADA, with 30 large 

Photographs by Notman.........¢cce-seseeeee +s 
MEMOIRS OF DR. NORMAN MACLEOD. ..... 200 
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titution, 1875-76. By JOHN TYNDALL, F. R.8. 
lvol.,12mo. Cloth, $1. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE ELECTRIC TEL- 
EGRAPH. By Grorce B. Prescorr. With 
Illustrations. 1 vol.,8vo. Cloth, $5. 


THE EFFECTS OF CROSS AND SELF-FER- 
TILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. By CaAs. DARWIN, M.A. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth. 482 pages. $2. 


MAJOLICA AND FA YENCE; Italian, Sicilian, 
Majorcan, Hispano-Moresque, and Persian. By 
ARTHUR BECKWITH. I vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. A Series of De- 
tached Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. By 


JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. Fifth edition. 12mo, | 


$2.50. 


APPLETON’S HAND-BOOK OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 28 Maps. 4to. Price $3. 


THE CORRECT CARD; or, HOW TO PLAY 
WHIST. By Captain CAMPBELL WALKER. 
18mo, $1. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. A Ro- 
mance. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Paper covers, 75 cents. 


AMAD WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS. 
By JULIUS CHAMBERS. 1 vol., 12mo. $1.25. 


INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. A Series of 
Problems. By WILLIAM GEORGE SPENCER. 1 
vol.,18mo. Price, 50 cents, 


JOAN: A Novel. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 1vol., 
8vo. Paper covers, 75 certs. 


RARE GOOD LUCK. A Fortune in Seven 
Strokes. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


THE RACES OF MAN and their Geographical 
Distribution. From the German of OSCAR 
PESCHEL. lvol.,12mo. Cloth, $2.25. 


BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. A Newli- 
lustrated Edition. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt, $4; morocco, $8; tree calf, $10. 


JANET AND HER FRIENDS. With 78 
Original Designs. 1 vol.,4to. Price, $3. 
The same in French, $3. 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT, By THEODORE MaR- 
TIN. Volume II. lvol.,12mo. $2. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Gustave Mas- 
SON. Third edition. Small 4to. Price $2. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS; or, NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By NEIL ARNOTT, M. D. 
Seventh edition. Edited by Alex. Bain. 1 vol., 
12mo. 873 pages. $3. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE, Reprinted from 
Blackwood. 1vol.,12mo. Cloth. Price $1.50. 





Either of the above sent free by mailto any address 
in the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Entertaining and Instructive Books. 


THE TWO AMERICAS: 


AN ACCOUNT OF SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
With Notes on Men and Manners in North and 
South America. 


By Sir Rose L. Price, Bart., F R.G.S. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


8vo. Extra Cloth. $2.00. 


“The book is written in a dashing style, i 1 
worth reading, and shows the author to be ates 
qheotying,, cles clever. | ane appreciative gentleman.’’— 

ew Yor! 


“We have eel pak ety aie across a book st has 
given us so much pleasure.”—Land and Wa 


DEMOSTHENES. 
By the REY. W. J. BROADRIBB. 


mo. Fine Cloth. $1.00. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the Supplement- 
al Series of Ancient Classics for 
English Readers. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Blue Laws of Connecticut. Price $1.50. 
pore 5 Pablishine Gon at Conn. 
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A Delightful. Book. 


(THE SECOND EDITION NOW READY.) 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : 


HIS LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF 
HIS LIFE. 


EDITED BY HIs WIFE. 
With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 


ABRIDGED EDITION. 
One volume, 8vo, 504 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

Charlies Kingsley is chiefly known to Americans as 
& poet, a novelist, and as a charming descriptive 
writer. These letters and memories, abridged from 
the London edition, which was edited by Mrs. Kings- 
ley. fully reveal the personality and inner life of the 
man. These are developed in numerous letters from 
Mr. Kingsley to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, John Stuart 
Mill, J. M. Lualow, Thomas Hughes, Dein Stanley, 
J. A. Froude, and Max Muller—with the last two of 
whom he was connected by marriage; while letters 
to Mr. Kingsley from many of these individuals, and 
extremely interesting memories of the man by Dean 
Howson, John Martineau, and many other intimate 
personal friends, present the man as he appeared to 
those who knew him best. In this abridged form the 
volume is one of the most notabié and interesting of 

recent additions to biographical perature, 


i 
*,* The abov e book for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent, express charges paid, upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Berean QUARTERLY. 


A Magazine Lesson Aid for Inter- 
mediate and Senior Scholars. Each 
number THIRTY-TWO pages. Only 
7 cents a quarter, or 25 cents a year. 
100 copies for three months cost only 
$6 25; 16 copies cost but $1 00, or 
5 copies for 32 cents. Pictorial 
Notes; Pictorial Illustrations; Maps; 
Word Studies; Tabulated Statements, 
etc. The most complete, beautiful, 
practical, and helpful of all the In- 
ternational Lesson Helps. Wherever 
known it is immensely popular. THE 
BEREAN QUARTERLY for April, May, 
and June now ready. Send seven 
cents for a specimen number and 
be convinced. Immediate attention 
given to all orders. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





For Catalogue of Choice and Recent 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


SEND TO 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


“ {0-TIMES-10” SERIES. 


Butler's Literary Selections. 
3 PARTS. 








Fresh and Sparkling Selections in Prose and 
Verse, for use in Publicand Private Schools, on the 
ah at the Teacher’s Desk, and by the Family 

reside 


PART ONE---Now Ready. 


Retail Price: Paper, 35 cents ; Cloth, extra, 
75 cents. 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 





HARPER’S BAZAR: One of either for one year, 

Postage Prepaid by the 3,to any Subscriber 

im n 28 or Oanada, on receipt of 
HARPER’S MAG. 5, HARPER’S EEKELY, and 


AZIN 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for ome year, 
#3: or any two for $7. pr 
—— HARPER’S CATALOGUE te oiad by 
HARP UR & ine BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 
NBY HOLT co 
SEMBy, He New Fork’ 2 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ot 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 
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NATURE. A Illustrated Journal of —¥ 
ence. sia . -& CO., 
Th eee ane Oe Pat 


ROBERTS BP.08., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
HOW TO CURE 


Muscular and Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
local eae Se therewith. é om a 

ual of self-cure without drugs By G 
TAYLOR, M ‘Po. a. 


1. 
D & CO., 17K, 38th St., New York. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


The School Song-Book, 


for Young Ladies’ Ltominarios and Normal 











By C. EVEREST, Pe ne of Music in the Girls’ 
Normal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E., by his posi- 
tion, is well quulified to judge of the needs of the 
class of learners that will use this excellent book. 
It has onits commodious pages a full elementury 
course and numerous elegant two-part and three- 
part songs, by the best composers. 176 pages. 


Price 60 0 cents, or $6 per dozen. 


GOOD’ JEWS. (35. (35 cts.) Nice Sab.-School Song- Book. 
WORLD OF SONG. ($2.50.) Large book of bound 
Mus 





Biographical Sketches of 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. UR- 
BINO, brings before us the prominent incidents in 
the lives of 100 com posers, including most of the em- 
inent talent of the last three centuries. Ameng the 
honorable names are those of Abel, Auber Boiel- 
deau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, Donizetti, Gluck, 
Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulli ehul. Moscheles, 
Pergolese, Palestrina, Richter, Salieri, Spohr, Spon- 
tini, and Strade lla, and, of course, those of the bet- 
ter-known "Great Masters.” Deserves a place in 


every library. 
Price $1.75. . 
Either bcok mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


“The very best book of the kind.” 


CALVARY SONGS, 
A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


for the Family and the Sunday-school., 
PREPARED BY 
REV. CHAS. S-ROBINSON, D-D., and THE- 
ODORE E. PERKINS. 


Containing many new and old pieces and nearly 
all the popular music sung in revival tery by 
Mr. Sankev, Mr. Weeks, and Mr. Bliss. Three large 
editions have been sold already. 


35 Cents perCopy. $30 100 Copies. 
Specimen pages furnished on application. 
Just published and for sale by 


The American Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadeldhia—A. KIRKPATRICK 
40 Winter Street, Boston—J, A. CROW Ak tf 
73 Randoiph Street, Chieago—W. R. PORT; 
207 N. Sixth Street, St. Loais—S Paxso: — 
_@ 8. SCOFIELD, id BIBLE Hoose, NEW York. 





NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. . 


Ruth, the Gleaner; |Last Will and ‘Testn- 
ment, 


By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. 


os a : o ‘ By KARL MERZ. 
n American Opera in| 

5 acts, worthy the study of |operet ma ye fe 
real artists, yet not be-|\concert rooms. full of 
yond the reach of capable) wit and spirited music. 
amateurs. Particulars|y, neds no ecial cos- 
sont free. Sample copy, in|t ine. Speeimen copy. 
paper, $1.00. | $1.00. Circulars tree. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE GUIDE to MUBICAL F powtedae and com po- 
sition. It covers the WHOLE a ROUND in amanner 
so simple as to be comprehended by the youngest 
pupil. Ingludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 ex- 
amples. EETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


r. H.R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of 1 books of which thie is the latest ane by all odds 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his “SONG 
KING” were sold. “SONG HERALD” WILL 
DO MORE. It is an improvement on all former 
books for Singing Schools and Cl«sses. 
: Price 75 cents; 7.50 per dozen. 
Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’s MUSs- 
ICAL VISITOR, containing $2.00 worth ot new music 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FREE on receipt of 
postage. 
JOHN fn cs & CO., Cincinnati, 0 ; 
Broadway, New York. 





NOW READY! 


SONGS °F GRATITUDE 


For Sunday Schools, | 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By nomeans 
select a book for your school unti) you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitupg. It is printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 per doz oper dad Sy eauee, $4 20 by mail. 


SONGS OF GLORY, GLORY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
@ (In Combined Notes.) 
Nearly 76,000 already sold. It 1s still selling rapidly 
and giving universal satisfaction. Send for sample cepy 
Price 35 cents ; $3 60 per dozen by express. “@& 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





Gonteine 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling. 
bles of Money. Weights and Measures; 
Phrases, Proverbs. 


er 
ete. Greek, the Latin, and the 
By A Morocco Tucks, Gilt 

when not otherwise ob- 
ipt of $1. ‘For sale by deal- 


BLAKEMAN. 1 TAYLOR & CO. 
EBSTER DICTIONARIES 
ew York. 


ers 
IVISON, 
bate E11 and 140 Grand d Bt. 


' &. CARTSR & BROS... BOOKS, NEW YORK, | 








In order that it may be seen by every Sunday- 
School Worker in the country, we will send 
FREE to any address, specimen copies of 


Our Morninc GuIbeE ! 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER CLARK, D.D. 
Séemi-Monthly. Only 26 Cents a Year. Fifteenth Year. Better Than Ever. 
Address JAMES ROBISON, Pub., 132 Fifth Avenne, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
om Our New Catalogue of 5.8. Books Aids and Requisites, sent to any address.-68 





BEAUTIFUL NEW MOSIC. 
BILLOW OF FIRE. Words and music by P. P 
8. c. 
One of the best songs of the lamented iutner, It 
almo- t tolls the story of his own Ay 
ALL KNOW OTHER 
BETTER BY AND BY we Wy. ENTLEY. 35c. 
This well-known singer bas not written a more 
b ~ utiful yaed than this. It meets with great success 
wherever su 
"ie tee HOU ART I LIke ‘ LOVELY ee OWER.” 


pes "tender, Pang cog i 3 fit! 


expresing the 
the little poem of 


einrich Heine. 


D-tiL brilliant galop, easy to play. Th il 
. The illus- 
trative title-page 0 + aloe, ons seer of thelitho- 


hic art in 
mus gice OF OF RHE eo (Idyl for the piano.) E. 


ensrT pce ieraaet Gasp pe Mace 
pies ed on re- 
ceipt of price. -W Pont »& co. +547 Broad- 


way. Branch Pt Minion on Square, N 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for Pevers ne. the famous * Edition 
701 Broadway, om York, 
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Religions _ Futelligence 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE IN- 
DIANS. 


Ir has been more than three centuries and a 
half since Christianity was first preached to 
the North American Indians. Catholic priests 
from Spain landed fn Florida early in the six- 
teenth century, to labor for their conversion, 
and thousands of them in the valley of the 
Rio Grande were counted as Catholics before 
the first English settlement had been made in 
this country. Jn the North, in the seventeenth 
century, Dominicans, Jesuits, and Franciscans 
were zealously laboring among the Abenakis, 
of Maine, the Iroquois, of New York, and the 
tribes in the vicinity of the great lakes, In 
the first English Catholic settlement in Mary- 
land regard was had for the conversion of the 
Indians, and Father White applied himself to 
the study of their language, although he was 
upward of 55 years of age. At the close of 
the Revolution there were in what was then 
territory of the United States probably five 
thousand Catholic Indians. The charter of 
the English settlement in Virginia (1607), 
which established the worship of the Church 
of England in that colony, instructed the 
minister to ‘‘use all proper means to draw”’ 
the “ savage and heathen people’”’ to “ the true 
knowledge and service of God.’”? One of “‘ the 
Weighty and solid reasons’’ which led the pil- 
grims to come to America was that they might 
lay the foundation ‘“‘ for the propagating and ad- 
vancing the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ ”’ 
in these parts. In 26 years after the landing at 
Piymouth John Eliot was preaching to the 
natives in their own tongue, traveling from 
Cape Cod to Worcester County as a missionary, 
and organizing native churches at Natick and 
other places. In 1674 he had ‘‘a circuit of 
fourteen villages and 1,100 praying Indians.”’ 
Eliot’s famous Bible in the Algonquin, of 
which 8,500 copies were issued, can now be 
read by only one man. The early ministers of 
the Reformed Dutch Church also sought to 
spread the Gospel among the Indians. 
The first minister in New Amsterdam 
(1628), Jonas Mid¢haelius, after looking into 
the condition of the Indians, advised that 
an attempt be made to educate the chil- 
dren; and the Rev. John Megapolensis, 
who settled at Albany, in 1642, performed 
very suceessful missionary work among the 
Mohawks. In the eighteenth century the 
Moravians entered zealously upon the task of 
eonverting the Indians to Christianity, and 
since then many other denominations have sent 
missionaries among the savages. 

How much has been achieved in these cen- 
turies toward the conversion of a race who are 
not only notidolators, but believe in and worship 
the Great Spirit? Says an old and competent 
agent (A. G. Boone, Esq.), who has had an ex- 
perience of fifty years in dealing with the In- 
dians: ‘ Our Indians afford the finest field for 
missionary labor of all savage nations. There 
are no images to be broken and no temples to 
be razed.’”? When it is considered that 
the Indians have been fully accessible 
to the missionary for at least three cen- 
turies; that there has been no_ firmly- 
rooted system of idolatry to overthrow; 
that the churches have had every opportunity 
to establish missions among a heathen people, 
without going out of the country, the results 
obtained appear very small,indeed. One rea- 
son for this is that the poor Indians have been 

continually moved about. They have been 
pushed almost across the continent and are 
gradually retreating and disappearing before 
the irresistible advance of civilization; and 
they have been the victims of fraud and perse- 
eution ever since the Government has had an 
Indian policy. And the churches have come 
far short of their duty and opportunities. 
They ought to have done more than twice as 
much as they have. The example of the un- 
principled whites who go among the Indians to 
defraud them in trade and teach them the vices 
of civilization is sufficient to offset the work of 
many missionaries; and the only thing that 
can be done is to greatly increase the number 
of the latter, send out more teachers, and 
build more school-houses, 

According to the last report (1876) of the 
Indian Commissioners, there are now 266,151 
Indians in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska. Of these the number so far civilized 
as to wear citizen’s dress is 104,818; and 25,622 
canread, Nearly one thousand learned to read 
in 1876. The Indians have now 55,717 houses, 
having built 1,702 during the year. They are 
giving more attention to agriculture, having 
now 318,194 acres under cultivation. They 
broke 28,253 acres during the year, and raised 
2,692,517 bushels of corn and wheat, besides 
quantities of vegetables, ete. Among other 
pursuits they engage in are the faising of cot- 
ton, the making of sugar and molasses, and the 
mining of coal. 

Thirteen denominations have been assigned 
agencies by the Government. From the “ Re- 
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port” we tabulate the following statistics con- | 
cerning their work : 






































< H 

IE, cocccocecces cevcesseceds 2 /12,700 
Congregational ...... 6 860 
Christian Union... te 7 
Yree-Will Baptist. oh 12 
Friends. .....00.0.-0 -| 6 408 
ethodist .. ...... .|i4 1,599 
Orthodox Friends.... | 7 236 
Presbyterian.... .. 7 126 
Prote t scopal | 9 713 
Reformed (Dutch)... ........ 3} 1 4 
OREBGIIG. oo ccccccescoce 6 7,376 

Jnited Presbyterian.... ..... 1 16 
I eee: 2 4 
65/218,472 9,871) 139'24,310 


These footings are considerably smaller than 
thore given in the summary at the end of the 
long tables from which the above is made up, 
probably for the reason that the detailed re- 
port is incomplete. According to the sum- 
mary, the number of Indian scholars is 11,328, 
of churchmemhers 27,215, and of church- 
buildings 177. he number of missionaries 
(exclusive of bers) is 132, 

These statistiés of churchmembers do not 
represent all the Indian members in the coun- 
try. The Southern Methodists, for example, 
who have no Government agency, have an In- 
dian Conference, with 4,815 members. Nor 
does 7,376 include all the Catholic Indians. 
According to “‘Sadlier’s Directory ”’ there is in 
Minnesota and Dakota an Indian Catholic pop- 
ulation of 2,500; in Nebraska, 9,000 ; in Idaho 
and Montana, 2,650; in Arizona, 1,800; in 
Southern California; 3,000; in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, 4,300; in New Mexico, 8,000; in all 31,- 
250. Making a rough estimate, we should say 
there are 70,000 Christian Indians—30,000 Pro- 
testant members and 40,000 Catholic, popula- 
tion. The Catholies have established an Indi- 
an Bureau, for the support of which associa- 
tions have been formed, an@ the Bureau has 
been enabled to open six new manual-labor 
boarding schools, several day schools, and two 
new missions. 

The yearly cost of the schools maintained 
among the Indians is about $420,000, of which 
the denominations contribute $60,000. The 
schools are generally well attended and the chil- 
dren show a @esire to learn and make very apt 
pupils. There are but few cases where a lack 
of appreciation of the benefits of education is 
manifested. The agent for the Comanches 
says that, although this tribe has been slow to 
take any interest in education, they are now 
heartily in favor of it. On one occasion, 
where some children had run away from school 
and returned to their parents, the chief of the 
tribe gathered them together, on his own mo- 
tion, loaded them into a wagon, and carted 
them back to the school. 

During the eight years the present govern- 
mental policy toward the Indians has been in 
force they have certainly advanced in civiliza- 
tion, in education, and in religion. It cannot 
be so very difficult to interest the Indians in 
the Gospel. In the case of the Seminoles, one 
of the five nations of the Indian Territory, 
quite a number of them were converted before 
they ever saw a missionary, becoming inter- 
ested from hearing their Negro slaves sing and 
pray. Agent Marston says there are nearly 
200 church organizations among these five 
nations, with a membership of over 10,000. 
“Since the war the numbers of white mission- 
aries has so decreased and the few that are 

left are so feebly supported that most of the 
religious instruction has been given by native 
preachers, directed by the white missionaries.” 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, please 
take notice of this and re-enforee your mis- 
sions to these people. 
rr ——_____ 


THE cable has been busy the past week 
with Papal affairs. At the eonsistory, held 
March 20th, the Pope is said to have strong}y 
denounced the attempt to deprive him of 
liberty of speech, and said the time had now 
come to employ force in resistance. A special 
to the London News, March 20th,. says : 


“The extreme section of the Ultramontanes 
are at this moment enlisting adherents to 
create a Roman question. Various Jesuits 
bearing instructions from Father Beckx, Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, have arrived at the Vatican 


sels the — I have positive assurance that 
Beckx and his adherents promise little short of 
a speedy re-establishment of the temporal 
power of the Pope. There is no doubt that 
steps in this direction have long been prepar- 
ing. The Catholic societies in Austria and. 
rmany have pledged themselves to co- 
operate. me essential’ feature of the plan is 
at the next conclave is to be held in Rome, 
so that the new Pope may be proclaimed a. 
prisoner, like Pius. Cardinal Simeoni ap- 
seg and supports the plan, and the Pope 
himself written letters to the Emperor of 
Aus the King of the Belgians, President: 
MacMahon, and ex-Queen [sabella. A series: 
of express instructions have been issued from 
the Vatican to avoid collision with civil 
authorities ; but at the same time to keep &p a. 
pressure on the Catholic powers to obtain their 
adhesion toa crusade for the resuscitation of" 
the Roman question. The Vaticam has ob-- 
tained lists of volunteers prepared to 





serve: 
under the Papal flag and large sume of money 


from Florence. Father Beckx warmly coun- | 








have already been deposited in France and En- 
gland.” 


The Vienna New Freie Presse says that upon 
“Cardinal Antonelli’s death the Emperor of 
Austria wrote to the Pope urging him not to 
deviate from the prudent policy which Anto- 
nelli followed after the overthrow of the tem- 
poral power. If this policy was maintained, 
the Emperor promised the Pope the fullest 
support in case Italy should attempt to alter 
the Papal Guaranties Law, which law the 
Catholic Powers considered as the King of 
Italy’s title to the possession of Rome, and 
which King Victor Emanuel and the Italian 
ministers had, at the Venice interview, in 1874, 
promised to retain unaltered.” 


....The Disciples have organized a ‘ Chris- 
tian Conference’? in Western Pennsylvania, 
composed of all the churches of the denomi- 
nation in that part of the state. This confer- 
ence is a departure from the congregational 
system of government which the Disciples 
have hitherto followed. It is charged with 
the duty of deciding disputes in or between 
churches, of organizing new churches and or- 
daining and installing officers, of ordaining 
and licensing candidates for the ministry, and 
of deciding appeals from churches in matters 
of discipline. The conference is to meet semi- 
annually. This movement meets the marked 
disapproval of the conservative party, who ex- 
press their sentiments with exceeding bitter- 
ness. The organ of this wing of the denomi- 
nation, the American Christian Review, appears 
to be opposed to all modern ideas ard meth- 
ods. 

“Some good men among us conceived the 
idea, a little over a quarter of a century ago, 
that the plain old-fashioned way in which the 
apostles and first Church did things was too 
slow, and that we might take a few lessons to 
advantage from sectarians in reference to evan- 
gelizing, educating, and publishing establish- 
ments. We entered the list. A Bible society 
was our first-born, if we remember. Then fol- 
lowed a missionary society. Then came a pub- 
lication society. e have since had our Louis- 
ville plan, a woman’s missionary society, and 
yet another missionary society. has been called 
into existence. We have also had our run in 
preachers’ institutes, Sunday-school institutes, 
besides all the state and district societies and 
conventions, with presidents, secretaries, and 


boards. . .°. But recently the bottom has 
fallen out of all this.’’ 


..-. There is not much room for liberal ideals 
in Canadian Catholicism. There is only one of 
the Catholic prelates who is suspected of not 
being an Ultramontane, and this is Archbishop 
Tascherau, whose brother, a judge, in the face 
of a threatening pastoral of the Bishop of 
Rimouski, has dared to vote in the Supreme 
Court for the unseating of Mr. Langevin, a 
brother of the Bishop, in a contested election 
case. Before the election Archbishop Tascherau 
issued a pastoral forbidding priests to interfere 
in political affairs. In the election contest 
above referred to the inferior court united in 
unseating the clerical candidate. Thereupon 
the Bishop of Rimouski “launched a pastoral at 
the judges, declared that neither Parliament 
nor the bench could interfere in matters wrought 
by the Church, and concluded by ordering the 


asserting or acting to the contrary.’’ All this 
was done while the case was pending before the 
Supreme Court; which, however, concluded to 
brave the Bishop’s displeasure and unseat his 
brother. This is a singular spectacle, as The 
World well says, considering that the Catholic 
population is “living underthe law of England, 
a state whose head is the head of another 
Church ; and which, while permitting the fullest 
liberty of conscience to all its subjects, demands 
of all alike unquestioning submission to the 
law.” 


....A correspondent of The Examiner and 
Chronicle says Baptist churches have a hard 
field in Baltimore—‘‘ not because of sterility, 
but because of preocupation.’’ Too much re- 
ligion is the main obstacle to preaching the old 
apostolic religion. ‘If the average morality of 
a community indicates the average piety of the 
churches, we have here no cause for boasting. 
Sabbath-breaking, vulgarity, profanity, drunk- 
enness, and vice of many names abound. The 
liquor business does not seem at all affected by 
the hardness of the times and the large num- 
ber of stores and drinking-places prove it to be 
in a most flourishing condition. The best 
horses, fat and sleek, to be seen on the streets 
are drawing numerous beer-wagons, belonging 
to numerous breweries adorning our suburbs. 
Probably nine-tenths of the abounding pauper- 
ism, vice, and crime result directly and indi- 
rectly from the liquor business ; and yet men 
who grow rich in it can buy expensive pews in 
fashionable churches, and sit in them from Sun- 
day to Sunday, without having their consciences 
disturbed. Indeed, such men are members in 
good standing in some of the churches.’’ Some 
weeding out of bad members ought evidently 
be done in Baltimore. 


....The Cardinal Archbishop of Cambrai, 
France, in a recent pastoral contends that to 
be a good Catholic one must be an Ultramon- 





tane, ‘‘ There was a time,’’ he says, ‘“‘whena 


sacraments to be withheld from any Catholic. 


[March 29, 1877, 
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certain theological opinion was commonly pro- 
fessed in France concerfiing the authority of 
the Pope. It was restricted to our nation, 
The civil power during a century and a halt 
imposed official instruction. Those who pro. 
fessed these opinions were call Gallicans, ang 
those who protested were called Ultramon- 
tanes, because they had their doctrinal center 
beyond the Alps, at Rome. To-day the dis. 
tinction between the two schools is no longer 
admissible. Theological Gallicanism can no 
longer exist, since this opinion has ceased to 
be tolerated by the Church. It has been gol. 
emnly condemned, past all return, by the 
(Ecumenical Council of the Vatican. One cap- 
not now be Catholic without being Ultramon. 
tane—and Jesuit.”’ 


--..The consistorial and presbyterial elections 
in the Reformed Church of France were held in 
February. The Liberals generally complied 
with the electoral conditions prescribed by the 
Synod, a few consistories disregarding them, 
All protested against the ordination test pre. 
scribed by the Synod and opposed the calling 
of a new Synod, unless to modify or rescind 
the action taken in 1872-3. The result of the 
elections is not favorable to the conciliation of 
the two parties and di.ruption appears the most 
probable event of the future. In that case the 
Liberals will demand state recognition and sub- 
vention ; failing in which, they may go over to 
the Lutherans, who are ready to receive them 
without exacting conditions. 


....The Clinton-street Presbyterian Church, 
of Brooklyn, having two church-edifices and 
needing but one for its own use, has advertised 
both for sale, hoping to find a buyer for one or 
the other. This isthe natural and proper way 
of settling the question, which is exciting some 
interest in the congregation, as to which of 
these edifices the church will retain for its own 
use. Either would abundantly answer the pur- 
pose, and the one that can be most advan- 
tageously sold is the one to sell, rather than to 
determine the question of final locality by the 
law of mere individual preferences. 


....We have spoken more than once of the 
evangelical mission to the workingmen of 
Paris, which is under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
McAll. It appears that a ‘ Mission to the Boys 
and Girls of Paris ’’ is carried on in connection 
with the former work, and is meeting with con- 
siderable success. There are now 2,400 chil- 
dren under the influence of the Gospel in Bible 
classes, singing-meetings, and Sunday-schools. 
This is an increase during the year of 1,500. 


...-Revivalist Hammond is now at Syracuse, 
and The Journal of that city reports that “ oné 
thousand souls have been awakened.” The Con- 
gregationalist reports 2,390 conversions; The 
National Baptist, 668; the Philadelphia Presby 
terian, 540; the New York and Western Chrit 
tian Advocates, 2,500; the Cumberland Presbyte 
rian, 327; and The Telescope (organ of the Uni- 
ted Brethren), 1,000. 


...-The Rev. Dr. Cross appears to bes 
cross between a Methodist and an Episcopt 
lian. He went from the Methodist to the 
Episcopal Church; then announced his inte 
tion to return to the Methodists; and nov, 
according to the very latest intelligence, he has 
“withdrawn his letter of renunciation,” snd 
is still, or was, at last accounts, an Episcopsl 
minister. 

....New York Episcopalians must bestif 
themselves, or their Brooklyn brethren will be 
ahead of them in getting a cathedral. A billis 
before the legislature to incorporate “the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation,’? Brookly, 
Bishop Littlejohn and others being named # 
trustees. 

....The Anglicans in New Zealand propose t 
call their ministers rectors, after the Americs? 
Episcopal fashion. As it is now, there {s 6 con 
fusion of titles. “Some are incumbents, some 
curates, some missionary curates,” some P& 
sons, some ministers, and some plain Mess. 


....Those who desire an amendment sn 
U. 8. Constitution in recognition of Goé a . 
hold a “‘ National Reform Convestion in 
cago, April 11th. The Christian 
thinks there is an “ advance in this great move 
ment.’’ on 

....The Methodists geen aoe 
church in Japan at Tokio, in Januery- . 
that occasion one hundred participates _ 
communion service. The church cost $1,540. 


seseThe Baptist Weekly says wany Of re 
50,000 colored Baptists of North Carolina - 
repeatas much Scripture as many of their 
cated brethren North or West.” 

....Six American Catholics have received the 
tonsure and minor orders at Louvain, Belgium, 
where they have been studying. 

....Since’ 1867 the English Baptists ast 
formed 260 new churches and the increase © 
members has been 55,727. 


rk of 
_...The New York Advocate says the wo 
revising the Methodist Hymn Book may be 





finished by May 22d. 
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BY F. B. CARPENTER. 
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can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
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observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 


The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 








The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’ than can be 
found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This wonderful book---the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT--- 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be given away asa 
premium to Every Subscriber, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from the 
following list: 











1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11, Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 4 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 584 pages. ‘ 14, Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. Eytmycr, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


' se be are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers ithere when desired 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith, Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 














“Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
_ 24x38. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. sccurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U. 8. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for THE INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 
We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it . 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 
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THE BOSTON REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE R, LEAVITT. 








A panr of Mr. Moody’s power is his 
graphic statement of truth. ‘God shouted 
the promise down to Jacob from the top of 
the ladder.” ‘‘Christ met the Devil with 
Scripture. He drew the sword on him. 
Give infidels the Word. Don’t argue. The 
more infidelity the more Scripture.” ‘I 
asked Dr. Gordon to wake up a man who 
was losing that grand sermon of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s. He didn’t quite want to. But it’s 
better fora man to wake mad than to sleep 
and be lost. I used to sleep in the gallery 
at Dr. Kirk’s church. I never heard a ser- 
mon. But one-day a boy sitting beside me 
gave me a dig with his elbow. I waked 
mad. But I began soon to listen to the 
sermon. I thought Dr. Kirk was preaching 
right to me. My time had come. That 
rough waking up saved me.” A young 
man, one of the converts, told him that he 
was greatly troubled with temptations. 
**You can’t help birds flying over your 
head,” was the homely reply. Your busi- 
ness is to keep them from building their 
nests in your hair.” I have said that this 
graphic style is a part of his power. In 
former letters I have spoken of his earnest- 
ness and tenderness. But it is coming to 
be generally perceived that he has upon 
him a divine power. THis is his secret. 

One merchant called upon another whom 
he knew as an irreligious and profane man. 
He found him reading a report of one of 
Mr. Moody’s sermons. He was surprised. 
He was much more surprised when the 
man laid down the paper and remarked, 
emphatically: ‘‘The Holy Spirit is upon 
that man, or he couldn’t preach so.” A 
little conversation brought out the fact 
that this man had been reading for three 
weeks the reports of the sermons in The 
Advertiser. Though he had determined 
not to go to the Tabernacle, he became so 
interested that he went. He was con- 
verted. He had called his partners at once 
togéther, and told them of his change. 
‘* Business has been first with me, as you 
know very well.” Thus he addressed them. 
‘*Hereafter religion is to be first and busi- 
ness second.” Through conversion he had 
learned that the power which had moved 
him in the printed sermons was the Spirit 
of God. Great interest is beginning to 
center in the business men’s meetings. It 
was inspiring to see 2,000 men, mostly of 
the solid business class, gathered in Tre- 
mont Temple on Thursday noon. The 
meeting was thrilling. Alpheus Hardy led 
it. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey were 
present. A Chicago merchant told, in 
a& most toucbing manner, the story of 
the conversion of himself, bis wife, and 
their two children. He had had no relig- 
igus training; absolutely none. He went 
one day to hear Mr. Moody, simply from 
curiosity. He was not deeply moved. In 
leaving the building, he lost his way, and 
stumbled upon a business men’s prayer- 
meeting. Requests for prayer were being 
presented. It struck him as a curious 
thing. He listened, as men asked for their 
partners, their wives, their children. ‘This 
is strange,” he thought. ‘I ought to be 
more interested to ask for myself than any 
of these men for their friends. What if I 
should?” And presently he was asking 
prayers for himself. He was converted 
thatnoon. In the conclusicn of his com- 
ments upon the conversion of Zaccheus, 
Dr. Brown makes a comment to this effect: 
‘‘Therefore, we see that we may look 
for unexpected conversions.” The busi- 
ness man of Jericho wanted to see Jesus 
(ric éorc) what sort of a’ man he was. The 
Chicago merchant, moved by the same 
motive, went to hear Mr. Moody. The 
conversion of Zaccheus is being daily re- 
peated among the business men of Boston. 
Mr. Whiting, a merchant of the city,.gave 
striking incidents toshow how he had be- 
come convinced, after serious doubts, that 
the revival was taking deep hold of the 
business community. Mr. Moody closed 
the meeting. He called upon a convert to 
testify. A fine-looking young man gave 4 
clear, decided testimony for Christ. “You 
know me, some of you,” he said, looking 
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about. ‘I have lived a wild, wicked life. 
¥ou can tell whether I am ehanged ornot.” 

“Our friend,” said Mr. Moody, as the 
young man sat down, ‘‘is a reporter upon 
the Boston Herald.” He proceeded to call 
for requests for prayer. Several were pre- 
sented, when a man asked for himself. 
This request sent-a thrill through the 
house. Twenty-four more personal re- 
guests quickly followed. ‘‘Truly,” said 
Mr. Moody, as he called for a closing 
prayer, ‘‘the Lord is in this place.” 


On reaching home from this meeting, a 
card was put in my hand telling me that a 
leading parishioner of my own was one of 
the twenty-five who had risen, and that he 
had found the Saviour. A little circle of 
six had been praying for this man for a 
month. 

From conversations with pastors, I 
gather that the work continues to deepen. 
The awakening of the churches tends to 
draw from the Tabernacle services, Nev- 
ertheless, these services are full. Many of 
our churches are holding special meetings. 
In these we see persons who have not at- 
tended meetings of any kind for years. 
They come to us awakened, or convert- 
ed, seeking a home. Two families had 
lived side by side in Chelsea for twenty 
years. They never attended church. 
On Sundays they visited each other. 
On a recent Sunday, being at dinner 
together, as usual, one of the men said 
to the other: ‘‘ Let’s go to the Tabernacle to- 
night and have some fun.” »This was 
thought to be an excellent joke. Theyall 
laughed merrily over it. But the invitation 
was accepted; the men went. Their wives 
sat up for them. At eleven o’clock they 
heard steps and two voices singing: ‘‘ Hold 
the Fort.” It was a little odd, they thought; 
but both the men were singers. The tune 
had taken them. They came into the house 
singing. At once, on meeting their wives, 
one said: ‘‘ Well, Jane, I have found Christ 
to-night. Though not a religious woman, 
she was not a scoffer. She replied: ‘‘Oh! 
John, don’t speak so. If you don’t care for 
religion, you don’t need to make a mock of 
it.” But he persisted: ‘‘I have found 
Christ.” ‘‘ Yes,” said his friend, ‘‘he has; 
“and I wish [ had.” ‘Bhe wife of the pro- 
fessed convert, however, had heard him talk 
too often. She was distressed. But he 
proceeded to hunt up a Bible, sat down and 
said: ‘‘I want to have prayers for myself 
and for all of you, that you may become 
Christians.” It was not ill he had read a 
chapter and was actually on his knees in 
prayer that the eyes of his wife were 
opened, She saw that he was really 
changed. The following Sunday they 
noticed that there was to be a Sabbath- | 
school concert in the First Congregational 
Church. They thought it a curious idea to 
have a concert on Sunday evening; but the 
church was called a religious one, for Chel- 
sea. They concluded that it was all right. 
They attended. Following the concert on 
that evening was a consecration meeting. 
A call being given to any who wished 
prayers to rise, the second man rose. Since 
then he, too, and both the wives have found 
the Saviour. , ’ : 

Reports are coming in of a general 
awakening. Mr. Pentecost was sent for to 
direct revival meetings in Bangor. During 
the winter the city had been given up to 
gayety in an unusual degree. Churches 
had been giving dancing parties. Some 
Christians had, meantime, prayed for re- 
vival. In &ll Mr. P. was ten days in the 
city. Meetings were held in the City Hall. 
They were blessed from the first gathering. 
The city is deeply moved. Lewiston is 
much awakened. Mr. Needham is soon to 
go thither ffom Portland. Mr. H. M. 
Moore, well known in the Christian Associ- 
ation work and a Jaborer of remarkable 
energy and wisdom, was invited to” the 
Third Church in Hartford, to give an ac- 
count of the work in Boston. At the 
close of an evening service, in which 
he told his story, a second meeting was 
called. The pastor was timid. He thought 
that few would stay. But several hundred 
remained, and Mr. Moore rose and said: 
‘‘In view of this work which God is 
beginving to do and which is spreading all 
through New England, I feel. that I. want 
to consecrate myself anew, to be more 
entirely the Lord’s. If there is some Chris- 
tian present, even one, who feels as I do, I 





would like to have him arise, and we will 
have a consecrating prayer.” In response 
150 rose. A work of grace began then, 
and there, which is still going on. A 
church in New Haven sent to the Taber- 
nacle a request for prayers. The prayers 
have been answered. The church is re- 
vived. 

‘‘Last Sunday,” says the chaplain, ‘‘ was 
the greatest day the Massachusetts State- 
prison ever saw. I gave an invitation to 
any to testify of Christ who had recently 
found a hope. I did not certainly know of 
one new case. But 16 rose, one after an- 
other, and testified. The last one was 
Senator Pond, of Worcester. Not a new 
case, but he made a most tender little ad- 
dress.” Mr. Moody says he is encouraged. 
Well he may be. 

I continue my full notes of the tem-» 
perance work. There must have been 
4,500 at the Tabernacle to-day, of whom 
over two-thirds remained to the second 
meeting. Mrs. Stoddard’s flock constantly 
increases. She brought 161 to the forenoon 
breakfast. As they were grouped in the 
audience, many fallen women among them, 
their locality was as sharply defined as a 
burnt patch in a pasture, Two or three 
rumsellers testified of their conversions. 
One of them, Mr. Bunting, of New York, 
was reached at the Hippodrome, through 
the influence of Mr. Sawyer, whom he had 
bade good-bye three years before, with the 
wish that hé might never see him again, so 
hopeless a wreck was Mr. S. at that time. 


One man gave a very clear, intelligent 
testimony, of whom Mr. Moody said: “I 
saw Mr. Hawkes in the inquiry-room three 
or four times, under the influence of liquor 
every time, and the question came up in 
my mind: ‘Is he worth saving?’ God has 
rebuked my unbelief to-day. Oh! may 
God give us more faith for these men.” 
The rumsellers, I noticed, were all fine, 
humane-looking men. This fact surprised 
me. 

Early in the second meeting Mr. Moody 
requested all who desired personal conver- 
sation to go into one of the inquiry-rooms. 
A hundred followed him. Several minis- 
ters went in, toaidhim, Mr. Sawyer read 


‘Bev. i, 4—6. His theme is always the 


same, whatever his text—salvation by the 
blood of the Lamb. ‘‘I want to tell you 
just what I believe,” he said; ‘‘for souls 
may be lost if we don’t tell the truth just 
here. There’s no salvation for a drunkard 
out of Christ. There isn’t a pledge, or a 
society, or a lodge that’s good for anything. 
You know howit is. You break the pledges 
as fast as you makethem. But he that puts 
his trust in Christ is lifted out of the pit 
and put upon the rock. Get up now, John, 
and tell us how itis with you. Johnisa 
laboring man,” he explained, as a_ short, 
dark man, pitted with small-pox, but hav- 
ing a face beautiful, for all, with the love 
of Christ, rose. ‘‘ After hearing him, we 
will hear from a railroad man, a lawyer, a 
minister’s son, some young men, a clerk, 
amerchant. Each will speak especially to 
his own class.” They spoke well. It was 
an impressible audience. Many outcast 
women were there. Men -and women 
smiled, and wept, and prayed audible 
prayers. At the call for the lifting of 
hands of those who wished prayers, on 
every side they were raised, by men, women, 
children. ‘‘There must be two hundred, 
Mr. Weldon,” said Mr. Sawyer, with an 
overflowing heart. ‘*‘ Will you say a few 
words to guide them, and pray for them?” 
Mr Waldron is one of the efficient city 
ministers, a great worker, a godly man. 
He spoke simply and briefly, and offered a 
fervent prayer. The meeting was dismissed. 
The remainder of the afternoon was spent 
with inquirers, in the two inquiry-rooms 
and in the main building. Several hun- 
dred must have remained. 

The work is thorough. The preaching is 
thorough. The work in the inquiry-rooms 
is also thorough. It is only another way 
of saying that it is an evident work of 
the Spirit. 

A rumseller of my acquaintance, as one 
of his first steps after conversion, broke 
his connection with the Democratic party. 
He’ took no counsel. He was simply seek- 
ing to get upon tenable ground. I was 
reminded of this circumstance in calling 
upon my grocer, who is one of the Taber- 
nacle converts. He had a question for me, 
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“IT want to know what is my duty on 4 
point?” he said. ‘‘ [have been told that ram 
and tobacco are natural friends, that they 
go together, and that the religion which js 
against one is against both. Now, I cer. 
tainly am against rum ; but I have been 
selling tobacco. What should I do? “po 
right,” I advised, ‘‘ regardless of the cop. 
sequences. J am one who believes that 
rum and tobacco go together. I would 
stop selling.” ‘‘That’s just the conclusion 
I was coming to,” he said, with a bright 
look. ‘‘I have $50 worth of tobaceo 
here under my counter. I’ve made up my 
mind that I will sell no more.” That’s g 
kind of religion we want much more of— 
in trade and everywhere: 
Boston, Friday, March 234, 1877. 
I 


POPULAR AND SCHOLARLY THE. 
OLOGY. 


A LECTURE. 





BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK, 


DELIVERED 1N TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
MARCH 19TH. 





Gop punishes sin no longer than it endures, 
Many of the evils of disloyalty to the nature of 
things may continue even after the soul be- 
comes loyal, as many of the evils of secession 
persist even aftera state has returned to alle. 
giance. But,so far asis possible, the forces 
which were punitive to the disloyal common- 
wealth become healing to the loyal ; and those 
that are healing to the loyal become punitive to 
the disloyal. A personal will has proclaimed 
an unbending enactment, which we call the 
law of causation; and out of that free, holy 
law arise all the blessings and all the pains of 


the universe. Sin’s punishment is sin’s effect, — 


It is far more wise, therefore, to ask how long 
sin may endure than to inquire how long is 
punishment may last. Of the two methods, 
the scientific and the biblical, by which an an- 
swer to this majesty question may be sought,I. 
am here shut up to neither the one nor the 
other ; but I prefer always to put the scientific 
method inthe foreground. Let me say, once 
for all, that Ido so not because I undervalue 
the biblical, but because in our time the wants 
of many minds are best met by combining 
scientific and biblical evidence, and by making 
now the scientific the edge, and the biblical the 
weight of the weapon behind the edge; and 
now the biblical the edge, and the scientific the 
weight of the weapon behind theedge. 
According to my view of the Unity of the 
Divine Nature, God is one, as we meet himin 
the Old Testament and the Oldest ; in the New 
and the Newest. There are four Testaments— 
an Oldest and an Old, a New and a Newest. 
The Oldest Testament is the Nature of Things. 
The Newest is Christ’s continued life in the 
present influences of the Holy Spirit. The Mld- 
est and Newest are unwritten ; the Old andthe 
New are wiitten. But the voices of the four 
are one. Singularly enough, too, the scenery 
of the four Testaments is one and the same 
Holy Land, and he who does not feel at home 
in them all may well suspect the thoroughness 
of his knowledge of either. Carlyle calls 
Luther what the future will call Carle: 
“Great, not as a hewn obelisk, but as aa Al 
pine mountain ; unsubduable granite, piercing 
far and wide into the heavens, yet in the clefts 
of it fountains, green, beautiful valleys, with 
flowers.” Thisis agood map ofthe humancol 
science as we know it scientifically. This, 0 
fairly understood, is a good map of the Old 
Testament, and of the New and of the Newest. 
Ifthe Old Testament Scripture is at oncesevere 
and tender; if in all its gnarled, unsubiusble 
hights there burst out springs of crystallize 
water ; if in the inaccessible ruggedness of its 
peaks we find green places, soft with celestial 
visitation of showers and of dew ; if there is in 
the Written Word a combination of the Alpine 
and of the Paradisaical, unfathomable 1“ 
tice, matched by unfathomable tender- 
ness; so in the Newest Testament and in the 
Oldest—that is to say, in History snd in the 
Nature of Things—we find in the deepest clefts a 
springs that do most to quench our thirst! 4, 
therefore, shall dare to ask youto hang _— 
the great chasms in the nature of things, be 
cause at the bottom of these spring up te 
waters which are the healing of the nations. o 
Agassiz, wishing to study the — nd 
terior of an Alpine chasm, allowed himse : 
one occasion to be lowered into a crevice on 
glacier, and remained for some hours at nt 
day at a point hundreds of feet below the § i- 
face of the ice. After gratifying his enthus 
astic curiosity, he gave the signal to be — 
up. L heard him tell this himself, and he s@ t 
“In our haste we had forgotten the weight 0 
the rope. We had calculated the weight = s 
person, of the basket in which I rode, = ter 
the tackling that was around the basket; por 
we had forgotten the weight of the rope | 
sank with me into the chasm. The three ® " 
at the summit were not strong enough to drs 
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me back. I had to remain there until one of 
the party went five mites—two and a half out 
andtwo and a half back—to the nearest tree, to 
get wood enough to make a lever and draw me 
up.” When habit lowers a man into the jaws of 
the nature of things, it is common, but it is not 
scientific, to forget the weight of the rope. 
[Sensation.] That weight isa fact in the uni- 
yerse, and the importance of not forgetting it 
js one of the most haughty and unanswerable 
teachings of science. 

Character does not tend to final permanence! 
You have a large task on your hands, gentle- 
men, if you are going to prove that. You have 
all the great literatures of the globe against 
you, to commence with. All the deep proverbs 
of all nations and kindreds and tribes and 
tongues are against you. All the established 
truths relating to habit are against you. All 
the instincts in man which forebode terrible 
things when we let ourselves sink far down in 
the practice of sin are against you. All 
subtiest sorcery, by which we forget the weight 
of the rope, is against you. The Oldest Scrip- 
ture and the Old, the Newest and the New are 
agaiust you. The law of judicial blindness, 
not one proposition or illustration about which 
do I take back, the world will under- 
stand by and by as well as Shakespeare 
understood it. In that day your proposition 
that character does not tend to a final perma- 
nence will find no scientific believers. The re- 
sults of evil choice in character are effects ; 
but they become causes, and so every act in it- 
self is an eternal mother, more surely than it is 
an eternal daughter. The weight of the rope! 
Itis as unscientific to forget that in religious 
sdience as it was for Agassiz to forget it among 
the glaciers of the Alps—and not a little more 
dangerous ! 

You wish mé to look fairly at all the facts of 
the case. That and only that is what I am 
trying to do. The question is, whether, while 
I am doing this, or while [ am true to the scien- 
tific method, { can agree with Theodore Parker 
in these propositions: 


1. “There is nothing in God to fear.’’— 
(Parker, ‘‘ Sermons on Theism,”’’ p. 210.) 


Really this language is here. 


2, “If God does not care as much for Is- 
cariot as for Christ, as much desiring and insur- 
ing the ultimate triumph of the one as the 
other, then he is not the Infinite Father, whose 
ways are equal to all his children ; but partial, 
~~ aaa cruel, wicked, and oppressive.’’—(P. 


) 
3, ** Every fall is a fall upward.”’—(P. 408 ) 


Turn over to the last and most emphatic pas- 
sage in this best book Parker ever wrote—ex- 
cept, always, his attacks on slavery—and we 
find this for the concluding sentence: 

4. ‘*Suppose I am the blackest of sinners, 
that, as Cain, I slew my brother, as Iscariot, I 
betrayed bim—and such a brother—er, as a New 
England kidnapper, I sold him to be a slave, 
and blackened with such a sia [ come to die. 
Still [am a child of God, of the Infinite God. 
He foresaw the consequences of my faculties, 
of the freedom he gave me, of the circumstan- 
ces which girt me round; and do you think he 
knows not how to bring me back, that he has 
not other circumstances in store to waken other 
faculties and lead me home, compensating my 
variable hate with his own constant love ? 

“Come, then, expressive silence, muse his 
praise.” —(P. 417.) 

Gentlemen, Theodore Parker’s practice throt- 
tled kidnappers. Theodore Parker’s theory 
nursed kidnappers, [Applause.] 

1. The theory that a man may die a kidnapper 
or murderer of the blackest criminality,and yet 
be sure to come out right in the end, and that 
God as much desires and insures the ultinrate 
triumph of Iscariot as of Christ, does not work 
well in this world. [Applause.] 

You say that one fact does not mean much 3 
and I am not asking anybody to put the em- 
phasis on it which it seems to me to deserve. 
But I have four tests of truth—Intuition, In- 
stinct, Experiment in the large range, and Syl- 
logism. Now, to test Parker’s explicit teaching 
that a man may die a kidnapper, or a Cain, or 
an Iscariot, and yet be sure of coming out safe 


. in the end, take the test of plain common sense, 


and suppose society saturated with that belief 
for thousands of years. Ask how it operates 
in this life, in long and wide and multiplex 
trial, to make that the ruling opinion behind 
law and literature, politics and commerce, 
peace and war. Does not every man know 
that the theory that “it is never too late to 
mend” relaxes the moral fibers; loosens the 
strenuous curb which mere prudence puts upon 
greé2d and fraud; and, even with ‘the most 
thoughtful and conscientious, inevitably dimin- 
ishes the imperativeness of the reasons fn favor 
of good morals. Theodore Parker’s preciously 
loved Iscariot theory hampers—to be perfectly 
frank, I must say I think it hamstrings—so- 
ciety! If a theory does not work well, I hold 
that it is scientifically proved to be out of har- 
mony with the nature of things. Any proposi- 
tion which, in a long course of absorption into 
the veins of the world, produces pimples and 
dizziness and ugly ulcers is not good food. It 
is not made for us. The theory that a man may 
die a Cain, an Iscariot, or a kidnapper, and yet 
come out right, is one which I never will take 
the responsibility of proclaiming, for I know it 
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will do harm [applause] ; and, because I know 
it will not work well, I, for one, am convinced 
that it is out of accord with the nature of 
things, and so is wholly unscientific. 

2. A style of teaching that does not work well in 
this world is adequately discredited as a guide 
to practical truth as to the next world. 

Law is a unit throughout the universe; and, 
therefore, a vivid sight of an arc of experience 
in the seen and temporal exposes by more than 
a glimpse the course of the whole circle in the 
unseen and eternal. Even in this life we are 
not outside of the range of the irreversibly 
just and the irreversibly tender laws of the 
nature of things; and, therefore, when age 
after Age puts its seal of cOndemnation on any 
proposition, becanse it does not work well in 
this world, I have the right, in the name of the 
unity and universality of law, and of the prin- 
ciples that truth works well, and that what 
works well is truth, to brand that proposition 
as unscientific, and as, therefore, not to be 
trusted in its relations to the next world. [Ap- 
plause.} 

8. From our present point of view look fairly 
and with your own eyes at the central objection 
to the theory that there may be punishment in 
the universe forever. 

Do you admit that the past is irreversible? I 
hope youdo. CertainlyIdo. Very well; if the 
past is irreversible, there are some 6,000 years 
at least during which not a few men have done 
what conscience proclaims ought not to have 
been done. Gentlemen, that record is to last. 
Is it not? ‘*Oh, no! Oh, no! It would be 
against the deepest of the liberal instincts to 
suppose that anything that can cause regret 
and paio will be in existence when the great 
plan of the universe has at last been executed.”’ 
What! a record having in it all the Neros and 
Caligulas, all the perjuries and leprosies and 
butcheries of all time, and existing there as a 
thing that ought not to have been—a record 
irreversible and inerasible—and yet this give 
no regret to consciences looking back upon it, 
even if they are purified ones? Gentlemen, 
there will be forever in the universe a record 
of every sin that has been committed in it. 
There will be forever in the universe regret on 
the part of all cousciences in the universe, in- 
cluding God’s, that that sin was committed. 
If regret is pain, there will be pain in the uni- 
verse forever! What are we to do with these 
provincial, unscientific, lawless whippegs of 
syllabub in thought [loud applause], who will 
not look north, south, east, and west, and who 
proclaim constantly that there is nothing in 
God to fear? There is much in the nature of 
things to fear! ‘‘ In the last analysis- there will 
be a painless universe! It cannot but be that 
all things will come out as they ought to come 
out!’ Indeed, “I think they will [applause], 
and that is why, for one,I am afraid. [Ap- 
plause.] I am not quite a full-grown man 
[laughter]; but Iam afraid of the tendency of 
sin to benumb the moral sense, and of the ten- 
dency of human nature to sin repeatedly when 
the moral sense is once benumbed. [Profound 
sensation. | 

Iam afraid of the weight of the rope, when 
L lower myself into the jaws of Gehenna; and 
I believe solemnly that I never suall cease to 
regret any sin which I outgrow. It always 
will be to me a thing that ought not to have 
been ; and my future will have rays of bliss 
taken off it by every sin I have committed, 
And that will be true no matter what God does 
forme. He is not likely to change to-morrow 
or the day after the natural laws according to 
which I and all consciences in the universe 
must forever and forever condemn whatever 
ought not to have been. 

Look at the fact, the mathematical certainty 
that if you deduct from the experience of a 
man’s holiness for a while you have deducted 
something of absolutely measureless value. 
You have poisoned him for once. Now this 
positive evil of diminishing the possible bliss 
of that man is to last some time! It never will 
stop its course. Will it? ‘There will be no 
final pain or permanent loss in the universe? 
Oh, no!” I affirm that you cannot take out of 
human history six thousand years, and give 
them over to your blackest sins, or to your 
least black, without subtracting from the bliss 
of the universe ; and that this gap is a part of 
the record of the past, and that you never can 
fillitup. That gap will exist 

“ Till the sun is old, 

And the stars are cold, 
And the leaves of the judgment-book unfold.” 

—Bayard Taylor’s Translation of a Persian Hymn. 

-If you please, my friends, this universe is 
more serious than poet has ever dreamed or 
prophet proclaimed. Any love of durs for 
what the nature of things condemns is disso- 
nance with Almighty God. If we are not glad 
to have the nature of things take its course, we 
are not glad to have God do his will. Whoever 
reveres the scientific method will never for an 
instant forget the stern facts that all the past is 
irreversible ; that a record of sin, once written, 
will endure forever ; that a deduction from the 
bliss of the universe, if made at all, is of neces- 
sity made for eternity. So has God arranged all 
things that no tears, no infinities of the Divine 
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tenderness, will evef cause that which once has 
been, but which ought not to have been, to 
cease to be a part of the record of the past, on 
which you and I and he must gaze forever and 
forever! [Profound sensation. ] 

Carlyle is as free from partisanship as the 
north wind is from a yoke, and Boston ought to 
hear him when he speaks of Cromwell’s inner 
sky. Hampden and Cromwell, Macaulay says, 
were once on shipboard in England, with the 
intention of coming to America for life. Mil- 
ton, Cromwell, and Hampden were the first 
Americans. “It is very interesting, very nat- 
ural, this conversion, as they well name it,”’ 
says Carlyle of Cromwell; ‘‘this awakening of 
a great, true soul from the worldly slough, to 
see into the awful truth of things; to see that 
Time and its shows all résted on Eternity, and 
this poor earth of ours was the threshold either 
of Heaven or Hell.”,—(On Heroes, Lect. VI.) 
“The world is alive, instinct with Godhead, 
beautiful and awful, even as in the beginning of 
days, one life; alittle gleam of time between 
two eternities ; no second chance to us forever- 
more.”’—(Lect. V.) 

The force that moves men to deny tbat char- 
acter tends to a final permanence, bad, as well 
as good, is sentiment, and not science. It isa 
form of sentiment peculiar to luxurious ages, 
and not to the great and strenuous ones. Let 
the tone of an age change, and this sentiment 
changes. It is what the Germans call a Zeit- 
geist, and by no means an Lwigkeit-geist—a 
spirit of the day, and not a spirit of eternity. 
Even self-evident truth has sometimes very 
little power to exorcise what reasoning did not 
inculcate. But it is the business of Science to 
make all ages great and strenuous. When 
Science has dune her perfect work in the world, 
the lawless liberalism, characteristic of luxu- 
rious and relaxed ages, will have no authority. 

It is scientifically incontrovertible that the 
past cannot be changed; and, therefore, it is 
sure that, if regret for what ought not to have 
been is pain, there will be pain in the universe 
forever ; and part of it will be God’s own. 


This planet moves through space, enswathed 
with light. The radiance of the sun billows 
away to all quarters of infinity. Behind the 
globe a shadow is projecting, diminishing— 
indeed, lost at last in the immeasurable vast- 
ness of the illuminations of the scene. The 
stars sing there. The suns are all glad. No 
doubt, if Richter was right in saying that the 
interstellar spaces are the homes of souls, there 
is unfathomable bliss in all these pulsating, un- 
fathomable spaces, so far as they are regions of 
loyalty to God. There can be no blessedness 
without holiness ; and so there cannot be bliss 
where loyalty does not exist. Behind every 
planet there will be that shadow. And as 
surely as there cannot be illumination on one 
side without shadow on the other, so surely a 
record of sin will cast a shadow forever, and 
some part of that shadow will sweep over the 
sea of glass, and not be invisible from the Great 
White Throne. [Profound sensation.] 

You would be true to self-evident proposi- 
tions. Be true to the certainty that the past is 
irreversible, and you will break the spell of the 
unscientific sentiment that there cannot be 
pain or loss in the universe forever. So many 
worlds are around us, so many better ages are 
ahead of us, that there will be, for aught I 
know, as much more light than shadow in the 
moral as there is in the physical universe. Let 
no man proclaim that the human race thus 
far has been a failure. Let no man exhibit as 
Christianity the pandemonium caricature which 
regards the white lives that come into the 
world and go out of it before they are stained 
with responsible evil, as lostones! A majority 
of the human beings who have appeared in the 
world have gone hence before they were re- 
sponsible for their actions. I believe the major- 
ity of all who have been born into the world 
thus far are in Heaven. But you and I are 
forced by the precision of the scientific method 
to admit that the majority of those who live 
now have not learned similarity of feeling with 
God., And you and I know incontrovertibly 
that without similarity of feeling with God 
salvation is a natural impossibility. [Profound 
sensation. ] 

Why, Universalism itself teaches glad alle- 
giance to God, as the natural and inexorable 
condition of the peace of the soul. Goto your 
Dr. Ryder (who misunderstands so thoroughly 
an American evangelist whom Gladstone 
understood), and that serious teacher will tell 
you that he everywhere proclaims the necessity 
of the new birth. Where is there, among the 
more sober—that is, the later Universalists—a 
man who really possesses scholarship, who 
does not teach the necessity of similarity of 
feeling with God? Dr. Ryder, however, at a 
late national convention here at Lynn, said that 
the Universalist churches have not, on the 
whole, a good name for spiritual efficiency, and 
that the Universalist ministry does not seem to 
feel itself charged with the duty of bringing 
society into this mood, which science pro- 
nounces to be a necessity to the welfare of the 
soul.—(See The Universalist, of date of the con- 
vention, 1875.)—He criticised that ministry 
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for lack of earnestness in the work of leading 
men into similarity of feeling with God. That 
convention, although it came near censuring 
this formidable frankness by a formal vote, did 
not cut its own throat by doing so. Even 
Universalism, if scholarly at all, will admit 
that without similarity of feeling with God 
salvation is a natural impossibility. It knows 
that it cannot deny that the majority of those 
now in the world are not living in the love of 
what God loves and the hate of what God 
hates. 

We are agreed, therefore, up to this point; 
and the question is, whether,’ as Parker affirms, 
aman who passes out of life as incorrigibly 
bad as the blackest crimes can make him can 
be assured in the name of natural law that he 
will attain bliss at last, and that character does 
not tend to a final permanence. 


Your chief objection to the idea that evi] may 
las, forever is ¢rawn not from Science, nor from 
Scripture, but from this characteristic of luxuri- 
ous ages—an unscientific sentiment. You affirm 
that there cannot be pain in a perfect universe 
—that is, ina moral system where all are free 
and where what ought to be doneis done by the 
Ruler. [ wish to fracture this bowider which 
lies upon the necks of many. This vague, 
easy sentiment has behind it nothing strenuous 
orclear in thought. I have done enough to 
throw logical discredit upon that sentiment by 
simply pointing to the irreversibleness of the 
past, and the certainty that conscience, as 
transfigured by the salvation which you say all 
men will attain, must regret forever and for. 
ever a record of sin. I have shown that there 
will be loss forever and forever on account of 
all the sin that has occurred or that is yet to 
occur. 

Having thus, in the name of the scientific 
method, thrown across this misty chasm of 
sentimentality a single thread, will you allow 
me to carry over on that one strand a cable ? 
When the bridge at Niagara was built, a single 
wire was carried over by a kite, and on that 
wire was taken over a cable, and finally a 
bridge. I wish to span this chasm; and, be- 
yond all controversy, we see that a single wire 
is carried acrossit. Sin having once entered 
the world, there is a form of less or evil, and 
there is one form of pain which we assuredly 
know will exist forever. If, then, some pain and 
some evit may exist forever, and God yet be good, do 
you know enough to say how much evil may erist 
forever and God yet be good? [Great applause. | 

Who is there here who dares say that he is 
wise enough to authorize Theodore Parker to 
hiss at the Scripture upon this theme ? 


When you know scientifically that one 
thread is carried over, how do you know but 
that the cable which the Scriptures carry across 
may absolutely be the scientific bridge? [Pro- 
found sensation. } 

We are all agreed that some evil may last for- 
ever; we are all agreed that God is good ; and 
now, in the name of the fact that God is good, 
you want me to say, with Theodore Parker, 
that a man may die a kidnapper and yet be 
saved. You have no reason at the bottom for 
your demand on that point except this senti- 
ment or the feeling of the luxurious hours, and 
not of the most illumined days of the world, 
that it cannot be that any pain can last forever. 
[I say some pain will, and you know it will; 
some loss and evil will, and you know it will. 
Is it not high time, therefore, for us to consult 
some other authority than that of this scientifi- 
cally discredited sentiment? The question is 
whether you are wise enough to estimate the 
amount of pain, or loss, or evil which may last 
forever. 

Apply to this misleading sentiment another 
and yet sterner test. Suppose that the world 
were not yet created, and that ou were asked: 
‘What will there bein this moral system which 
God is about to call into existence? Will there 
be evil in it?” ‘Ido not think there will be, 
because God is good.” “ Will there be any 
one in it allowed to lose peace of soul by fall- 
ing into love of what God hates, and the hate 
of what God loves ?”’ ‘‘My sentiments assure 
me that there will not be. God is good and 
perfect. There will be no imperfection in his 
work.” ‘Will there be in this universe which 
is about to come into existence any free and 
responsible agent, weighted from birth to 
death with inherited bad tendencies, which, 
although not sin, are the copious fountain of 
evil choices?’’ Will there be a law of hered- 
itary descent, by which beings innocent, so far 
as their own acts are concerned, will be brought 
into the world to suffer to the third and fourth 
generation, as a consequence of the evil 
choices of their ancestors?’ ‘“‘No; that can- 
not be. A perfect Being, with a perfect 
motive, creating with a perfect purpose, 
never will call such a law into existence.” 
‘*How do you know he will not?’ *‘ My cul- 
tured sentiment is all agrinst it. [Laughter.]} 
I was born in the city of Boston. [Great 
laughter and applause.}] It is almost a viola- 
tion of taste to suppose that God will do any- 
thing of that sort. Itis too late to teachin the 
nineteenth century that Infinite Wisdom avd 
Power, bringing into existence a moral systent, 
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will allow to exist in it anything which Beacon 
Street would not anticipate. [Laughter and 
applause.|] Advanced thought cannot admit 
that any such imperfection will exist in a uni- 
verse created by a perfect being. God is good. 
Evil will not be allowed to begin. Iam sure 
nothing of the kind will be found in the world. 
It is not to be supposed for a moment that an 
Infinite Being will permit sin to exist in a moral 
system. I am willing to stake my eternity on 
the veracity of this sentiment.’”’ [Profound 
sensation. ] 

Turn now to the actual facts of life, and 
whatis here? What Infinite Wisdom and Pow- 
er and Goodness have permitted, and nothing 
else. What God does not do cannot be done 
wisely. He has not prevented sin; he has 
given to evil, as well as to good, a powerof 
self-propayation; he has made ita rule that 
children shall suffer, as weil as be biessed for 
the evils of their ancestors,and this to the 
third and the fourth generation. It is a fact 
beyond all comment amazing that sin has such 
self-propagating power as to spread itself 
from birth beyond what we should say is the 
range of responsibility for it, and that men 
should come burdened into the world with 
the offenses of those who went before them, 
But virtue has equally great and even greater 
power of self-diffusion. Why could not there 
have been an upper without an actual under 
in this free world? Perfectly innocent is many 
a maniac; perfectly innocent is many a cripple. 
But not innocent some ancestor whose mis- 
chiefs spread by hereditary descent! God al- 
lows such things to be, and yet we believe 
God is perfect. 

Archbishop Whately has shown elaborately 
that all the reasoning which proclaims that sin 
cannot endure forever proceeds on principles 
which prove that sin would never be allowed 
to begin. 

Will your unreasoning sentiment stand in 
this light of science? Oris the universe per- 
haps more complex and serious than you 
dreamed? I affirm, gentlemen, that all this 
unscientific sentimentality is best tested by 
taking it over to a point previous to the com- 
mencement of our present moral system, and 
applying the reasoning there fully and fairly, 
If a sentiment indicates the truth, it will work 
well there. Well, I go enswathed in this sen- 
timent into the councils which preceded the 
formation of this world,and [ really find my- 
self a minority there. Jncontrovertibly there is 
in the universe a different plan than J should 
think there would be, if I were to follow the lead 
of this sentiment, which is the secret source of 
the denial that all character tends to a final per- 
manence, 

Therefore, my friends, as this sentiment fails 
us when we apply it to this course of facts 
which we can test, I affirm that it is not safe to 
take it and apply it to this course of facts 
which lie beyond the touch of the human 
spiritual finger-tips. Wecan reduce this sen- 
timent to absurdity by applying it tothe time 
before the world was ; and, therefore, I fear it 
will turn out an absurdity if we apply it to the 
time after the world shall cease to exist. 
[Much applause. ] 

Yes; but ultimately more good will come if 
evilis permitted. What! I thought you did 
not believe that evil isa necessary means of 
the greatest good! I assumed that you ad- 
hered to Theodore Parker’s position that con- 
science pronounces that evil ought not to be. 
If evil is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, then it ought to be. [Applause.] 

In any case you will obtain only a painless 
universe; s0 we come back precisely to the 
point where we stood before public criticism was 
cast on our lines of thought—and that was that 
your marble staircase takes men up no higher 
than your red-hot iron; and your red-hot iron 
no higher than they can ascend on your marble, 
And so, if the only object of evil in the uni- 
verse is to take men up, God is not benevolent, 
for he could take men up painlessly to the same 
height, and he does not do so. There is where 
you come out at last. It is the stern scientific 
truth on this theme that you have no ground 
in this sentiment for denying that character 
tends to a final permanence, 

4, Fill the ages with the certainty that ail 
character tends to a free final perwanence, 
which can come but once, and you encourage 
all virtue and repress all vice—as the nature of 
things does. That belief works well, and so 
deserves coronation. It puts beneath every 
man who is loyal to duty the everlasting arms. 
It makes him glad, with the unbounded confi- 
dence that all things work together for good 
to those who love God; and serious in an equal- 
ly measureless confidence thatall things do not 
work together for good to those who do not. 


Theodore Parker once proclaimed, in a stray 
passage, that violation of moral law may be so 
bold and persistent as to bring with it penalties 
that have no remedy. He wrote explicitly : 
«< From my own experience I know the remorse 
which comes from conscious violation of my 
own integrity, from treason to myself and my 
God. It transcends all bodily pain, all grief at 
disappointed schemes, all anguish which comes 





from sickness, age, from the death of dear ones 
prematurely taken away. To these afflictions I 
can bow with a ‘Thy will, not mine, be done.’ 
But remorse, the pain of sin—that is my work. 
This comes, obviously, to warn us of the ruin 
which lies before us; for, as the violation of the 
natural material conditions of bodily life leads 
to dissolution of the body, so the willful, 
constant violation of the natural conditions of 
spiritual well-being leads to the destruction 
thereof.””—(‘‘ Sermons on Theism,” p. 404.) 

This is clear and straightforward ; but it is 
immediately explained away and repudiated by 
its own author. 

If lost souls repent, theyin that act cease to 
be lost. Will lago repent? Will Mephisto- 
pheles repent? Will Milton’s Satan repent? 
What is the definition of perdition? Perma- 
nent dissimilarity of feeling with God. That 
definition does not imply that a man has lost 
all tendency to respect what is reasonable ; but 
that he never attains predominant love of what 
God loves. The failure to attain predominant 
love of what Gad loves and hate of what God 
hates is perdition. In the name of the law by 
which all character ténds to final permanence, 
all science proclaims that Iago and Mephisto- 
pheies may fall into permanence of dissimi- 
larity of feeling with God. Salvation in that 
condition is a natural impossibility, for salva- 
tion includes similarity of feeling with God. 

Gentlemen, we want truth winnowed by being 
held up in the breezes that blow out of all 
quarters of the sky. I take this proposition 
that it is safe to die’as an Iscariot, and I hold 
it up in the winds that blow out of the cen- 
turies of Roman degradation. It suffers a win- 
nowing even then, for the winds whisper to 
me: “This teaching would not have cleansed 
Rome.’”’ I hold up the proposition in the 
winds that blow out of American greed and 
fraud. The answer is yet more decisive. Safe 
to die an Iscariot? Safe to die a kidnapper? 
Safe to die a Cain, with the blood of your 
brother on your forehead? The scheme does 
not work well, and it is to be known scientific- 
ally and finally by its inevitable fruits. 

Thread and cable across the chasm—what is 
the bridge? And thisin one word? Itis written 
in Scripture that there will come a time when, 
in the name of the nature of things, it will be 
proclaimed: ‘‘He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still.’”’ There is to be a day, of which no 
man or angel knoweth the time, after which 
the unholy will continue to be unholy and the 
holy will continue to be holy. On the last page 
of the New, as in many another page of the 
New and Old, and of the Newest and Oldest 
Testament, the law is proclaimed that all char- 
acter tends to a final permanence, good as well 
as bad, and bad as wellas good. The written 
Scriptures end with this explicit declaration, 
and in it reach their most awful and their most 
alluring hight. 

In the great words “‘ Let him thatis unjust 
be unjust still’’ the Greek verb implies that the 
agent in this eternal sin is wholly free and can 
blame only himself.—( Alford, Rev. xxii, 11.) 

The last verity proclaimed in Scripture is 
thus the natural permanence of moral character 
and the certainty that all crystallization ef the 
soul into final permanence will bring with it 
its natural wages. The truth that 1 am afraid 
of is what all science, what all Scripture, what 
all human experience affirm—tbat he who is 
ubholy long enough will be unholy longer; he 
who is filthy long enough will be filthy longer; 
and that inveteracy will lead to permanence of 
voluntary moral remoteness from God; and 
that this will be its own punishment, in the 
nature of things. 

You are at war with the nature of things. 
Which shall change, you or it? [Sensation.] 
God cannot be an enswathing kiss without 
being also a consuming fire. [Great applause.] 
—The Boston Advertiser. 

SEER titneeeesoeenneaeeneeeeenaD 


BisHOP COPLESTON, the juvenile prelate who 
has been making such a fuss in Ceylon, and 
who declared that, “(though amillion were 
converted by the efforts of the Baptists, the 
evil would in the end greatly outweigh the good 
done in the first instance,” has a rival, though 
less blameworthy, bigot in the person of a 
Brahmin convert of the Propagation Society, 
who has taken the name of the “Rey. Nehe- 
miah Gore,” and who is visiting England. In 
an address before a conferefice of that society 
he lately declared: ‘‘ It would be better that 
the people remain heathen than that they 
should become Dissenters.» One need not 


laugh at the superciliousness of the word, for 
Dissent is Dissent even in In where there 
is a state church andan Establis' Anglican 
hierarchy of the ei worst type. The Bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth, offered the speak- 
er ‘* hearty thanks” for his address, which was 
greeted with loud and prolonged applause. 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom refiected from some 
oor, despondent dyspeptic in the heme-circle. 
jour ar drengist 400s not keep it, send. to pr stor 
ARR H. AMBLER, Wholesa 
Street, New York. Treatise = pepsia sent free. 








Soft _—Castor Oil and many other nause- 

een Se Oe eae and d safely in Dun- 
das Dick k & Co.’ e Bott Ca’ — No taste; no smell. 

Sold by all druggists in this city. 


We Can't Talk © 
without showing the condition of our teeth. Every 
laugh exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of 
them, let us use that standard dentifrice, SOZO- 


DONT, which is sure to keep them white and spot- 
Jess. No tartar can encrust them,no canker affect 
the enamel, no species of decay infest the dental 
bone, if SOZODONT is regularly used. It is a botan- 
ical preparation and its beneficial effects on the 
teeth and gums are marvelous, as it removes all dis- 
colorations and renders the gums hard and rosy. 


GE'S jyfANTS 
Dep IN FVALIDS 


Itis one of the aphorisms u Brillat Savarin that 
“ the universe without life — oe nothing, and all 
that lives must be fed.” Anoth ne, equally true 
and sr} ris Ly ve at the fate of nations depend 
upon how th ence it is that there is 
nothin Offersd in in the SUnitea States market to-day 
that is half s ) important as a proper food for Infants, 
Young Children, nd Invalids. 


RIDCE’S FOOD 


is rich in phosphates. The nitrogenous substances 
— varied, consisting chiefly of soluble albumen and 

uten. Ridze’s Food has been placed at the head of 
Hh other diet etics, THE WORLD OVER, for its 


Guaranteed Purity, Palatability, 
Bone, Fiesh, and Fattening 
Properties. 


MOTHERS, 


do not fail to give this food a trial. It ine received 
the most unqualified testimony from persons of the 
highest character and responsibility in this and other 
countries, 

RIDGE’S FOOD is put up in sizes to suit all 
PP nm and sold by Druggists everywhere. Full di- 
— accompany each package and has the signa- 

i) 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
















Office and Manufactory for 
the United States at 


PALMER, MASS. 


BY ivtnonite. 








EDUCATION. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New Y 
a... M. J. YOUNG, after twelve years” Sticcessful 
ye meg me in the management of the merican 
ool Institute,” has severed her SP ng there- 
cee and is now conducting her own Agency. 

Miss Young supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses,and Teachers for every department of in- 
struction; gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc. 

Families going abroad or spending the summer in 
the country | metal supplied with suitable ladies 
or gerflemen 

REFERENCE, by permission,to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens. 

Heretofore Miss M. J. Young, of New York, has 
been very successful in an important service for 
teachers and schools. Her success has been gained 
by courtesy, patience, conscientiousness, and skill in 
the rare art of pringiny sapely ond as demand to a 

OF D NORTH, 


pronpesous er 
e, Clinton, N. Y., Feb. 9th, 1877. 
I Mt... naroquently ad occasion to app. ly to Miss 
Young, in charge of Schermerhorn’s School 





QB pei.” 5B HUSTED. Nassau, Henas. G3, POS: 


NE 
Visiting Car with 
50 Ki OtaL len LC. COR & OO. Ja Brstol Cone. 


PERRY & C0.’S STEEL . PENS, 











SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET, 
PERRY & . 


112 and 114 William Street, New York. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 606, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 
every styleand finish. 254 BROADWAY, New York. 


R NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixea G 
Y ORF CAR aoe tron vires ee for 


2 Extra Fine Mixed 
cts., postpaid. L. JON. SE 


95 ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. I 1B & CO.. Nassau, N.Y." ¥, 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons _ 
we & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoApway 








% with name 
., Nassau, N ne. 10 








Y., opposite ay: nary reoscopes ani 
Views. Graphos pes, Chromos and Frames. ‘Sranaper: 
Fhotosre s of ECalebrities, Phovographt hic pats 
encies. 


nvex 
Awarded first premium —y Views dna? Shida: 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 











[Established 18 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


a Brattleboro, wt. © 
Az Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 





The Rogers Upright Piano, 


WITH THE 
ELLIOTT PATENT TUNINC-SLIDE, 


will never get out of tune after the stretch is once 
out of the strings. 


608 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Next to Globe Theater Building), BOSTON 


AGENTS WANTED. 























Agency for Teachers, and have found abundant 8 8 HARDING’s 

reason for relying upon her jud or and conscien- ‘ 

tious fidelity to t 8 interests of D8 of —. . - ' Editions 
Pres’t College and Poly. ‘a, Beccles: N. Y. ived the 

As you have done me excellent service in supply- They are ths Bestand Cheapest | *°°°'ve 
ing my a pane ane nal anes eer ton . Bibles in the world. Most Lib- | HIGHEST 
en years, | heartily recomm your Agency to a 
who wish to employ first-class teachers . eral Terms to Agents. For full AWARD 

Sup’t Highland Mil. A cidemr Worcester em yp 0 AND 

4 zhlan ° r, Mass. 

Miss M. J. Young, while with the Messrs. mer- W. W. HARDING, MEDAL 
horn. — me with several visiting professors at the 
for my family. andI found her so reliable in her No. 630 Chestnut Street, 
statements as to their qualifications and fitness that Great 
I have repeatedly recommended her to my friends as PHILADELPHIA Exposition. 
= pe tee ane in i. pane yk pe : _< 

er education, culture, judgment, and commendable 
scrupulousness; and I take much pleasure in adding WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


my testimony to that of mony others 


VARRO. 
25 Washington Place, New York, Feb. 7th, 1877. 
Owing to my connection with Columbia College 
Law School, I sae had occasion for many years to 
become acq ted with the work of the *‘Education- 
al Agency’. in this city. under the management of 
Young, acting for the Messrs. Schermer- 
horn. I have recommended, from time to time, great 
numbers of young men toapply to her to secure for 
them places as teachers, and they have. with almost 
entire uniformity, been supplied. Iam rejoiced to 
ceern, qa an a 80 meritorious and so serv- 
ceable, 


RE W. DWIGHT, LL.D., 
Columbia College Law School. 
NEW YORK, Feb. 16th, 1877. 

As Ihave had occasional opportunities for several 
years of forming a personal judgment respecting your 
ability ard fitness for the geo which you have so 
long occupied in connection with the Schermerhorn 
Agency.I do most cheerfully and heartily express 
my confidence in you, as one pre-eminently qualified 
to conduct the new enterprise which you have un- 
dertaken upon your own responsibility. I have no 
doubt that your large experience and long-recog- 
nized courtesy and @ faithfulness will enable you 
meet satisfactorily the wants of those who may wish 
to employ teachers or to make professional engage- 
ments. REV. GEO. GANNETT. 

69 CHESTER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 

My DEAR Miss YOUNG: I am very glad that you 
centinme in a work for which I believe you to be fit- 

ted beyond any other in our Jand; and I shall always 
be glad to commend you and our work wherever I 


an. LIE, 
Peeseues Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Feb, 24th, 1877 

For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 


sold in60 days. It beingthe only com lete 
price work ( AN ye ons. § only 8 30), tren tla 


h grand 
hibits, cariactl es, a pda rete. mites 
= 1 cheaper ei chonnt oot or. Every — A 
. One new agen r in 4 wee 8. ; 

i f officiais, cl mye 1 8. 
ons Of Officials, clergy, and press, sample pag 
feecei tion, and extra terms. HUBBA 

YY. Phila ae ia, Sg Cincinnati, a 


ae 4 ON, of falscly-clai 
nao My o sely-claimed 
and worthless pooks. Boa for pot 





GENTS WANTED fi h 
Wort’ DAYS Or ee 


Its ade a n, thrill: ling and — sterio rug change 

in becoming a fit abode for man. won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as own te by scien it 
So piain, clear, and easily understood that all rete 
with delight. Strong peeecacnnons 
Circular, Terms, and Illustration: 


Address J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE MORNING HOUR, 4s. n°carie.n, 


ne 8 Of Tis x yea, gy: a “Qaily sit cusekold wan want, The 
author is everywhere known. His other Tbis 18 
had a great sale and are in constant demand. rails per 
his crowning work. Exclusive territory. Fo Fo -4 
ticuiars address J. H. EARLE, Bosto: 


$593 Tarts eran 











mm ae EDWARD ota ATS. NST. 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $172 Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen tenchers. ro "business 
course, college preparatory, and other spatpatine 
gomress, for both sex 


time roportionatel 
es. Jos. E. eit n., wore thewiiiel et Y. 





A LADY EXPERIENCED IN OBING 
desires a situation in a boarding-schoo Ov- 
erness or teacher, orwould accept a sitmation na 

family. Beserenors re and desired 

L. B., Box 133, Vergennes, Vermont. 


SCHOOL AND SUMMER Gone for Boys. 








(13th year.) Franklin, Dela 
REV. H. CALLAHAN. 
ERMA AND FRENCH NGUAGES and 
rature.— lish to foreigners. Thoroug! ic- 
tow by Prof. B. TTNER. references. 
Call at or address for circular 217 8t.. N. ¥. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 
Des Fosthelct GuOvy RUE & 00., Nassau, NY.” 








worth % 
G5 To GO per, tay at Home. Samoles Taine 


$200 ustrated Gee Sr rae 


+ LAT 
419 Washington 


ted. Qutfit aod 
$12 5407 st poms ALCS, Sacusta, Maine. 


Terms and $5 outat 


$66 s.roehn Zor Sarre co. Port Portlan4, Maine- 


New Chromos and Nov- 
Re ee pels 


es FREE 

$552$77 3. DVickueY. ites gusta, Maine. 
selling our 

a day sure made b and Chromo 
Chromos, oo $5, sent, 
AD'S S SONS, BOSTON. [ 


























abd 1880 
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= BABBITT’S jTOILET SOAP. 


) 

















BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP 
. ITT’S TOILET SOAP.—Chemists have tried BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP.—True Epicureanism BABBITT’ .—Th that attract BABBITT” ol 
i jane detect in B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP | it Foes sense, or, other words, the most the sonaes Ccenclp may mabe in surtace and 4 men te realize their. highest ambition orto embody 
any trace of deleterious material. The e,it is | thoughtful and virtuous ple never fall to gratify | ephemeral reputation; but genuine worth only | even some one of the glowing dreams of youth. 
ork. universally recommended for delicate skins, and the | all their just and proper ‘es within reason. ‘This | holdsa permanentvalue. *Tisthus with B. T. BAB- | T. BABBIfT’S TOILET SOAP, however, pS onal a 
one sates rovelt from rank aud pungent odors," | Sines TOILET SOAP: whiow is the ‘purest tlle: | use of the toilet. vetag Mande of tne Purest ma | The public gots tollet sean wade ot the poset ren 
4 ses revo n n' \. : L use of the toilet, b ie 0 © pur e public gets a toilet soap ma + 
article in the market. terials and delicious in {ts natural odor . etable oils. © made of the purest veg 
SS hen interest and self-indulgence run parallel, i 4 “ 
8 PP ng ot ed eee 4 ini shes? ate ta Than tired oyelide Sertiea suse ee 
h the newly- - T. “The 8 measure 0 e man,” sings - | si . 
BABBITT has given the world, known as “B. T. | pious lyrist. What, then, is the measure of adeli- | The spodern compctiiane ot tote inpel come. = am Tenmyecn. by jmusic lies no more gently on 
BABBITT’S TOLLE SOAP.” The mosteconomicai | Bious bath? Answer: B: T. BABBITT'S TOUT rincipled mon to cecelt and OT SOAP stands un. | TUILET SOAP on wen, of BT, BABBITI"S 
™ and cleanly of all soaps, for itis madeof the most | SOAP. But it is no less desirable forthe dressing- | yiyajed in its legitimacy and honesty. We may rest | and tender, Hence the expressive wane Seicete 
ork. refined vegetable oils. It - the most — - mee room and is actually indispensable to the nursery. assured that no cheat enters into the composition of | Soap combines every requisite—purity, cl “ ae 
ce in the ee and bath-tub. Itis simply the king this unrivaled vegetable compound. so = <oa8 power, and fragrance in an unequaled degree 3 
° in’ . 
ae the perfect fon of te. taterial and the skill o: ite man- 
ufacture, for it is unperfumed except by its own 
ne 19 fragrance. $ 
10 cts, “ Should vice expect to scape rebuke To do the best thing possible to be done and to Skiil in boating or in any other ath 
N. Y, Because its owner is adeker spare no pains in dving it sum up the conditions of not to be compared to that delicate knowledac'eme : 
No, Mr. Swift. a the ae eae of | creat successes. It is, therefore, proper to predict tial to a gentleman—how to make a perfect tollet 
ng, seented SOAPS, tor ee OLE T hee cocondly utven | for B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP an overwhelm- | The world is slow to give credit to its greatest ben- For this purpose B. . BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP Is 
on the some anobdle lesson by the making 0 Foon ing popularity. An exhaustive chemical skill and | efactors, a majority of whom are in their graves long olutely essential. 
ere saetrollet urposes which, instantly it becomes _we a — x vy das vanuenie Gib tae eae ~~ L. ade sniietel PO oT ; 
1 * xc oe ae 
Touma a Te eT ete Oat om ne market, B: QL: | except by their own pleasant odor, BABBIPT'S TOILET SOAP. 
ote ae able, stands alone in its excellent qualities. 
elphia. An old classic 
et d ood 
—_— nymphs. where they dzy themasives was tee 
: BABBLER BT ESAg eke cert 
: have been complete in its Veney eure would 
—- ings: ' suggestion of } % 
peppers Sa Fone ind tae Hales See ead oun bara tO and 
1 this cold and hollow world, no foun , an 
} In by srone. pees love, save that within 8 for babies the ne plus ultra of bathing adjuncts, 
A mother’s breast.” 


it is not possible nowadays for this love to show it- 


J 
ter than by blessing her offspring with the 
vet BT. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. Its com- y] 
ponents ArT teontingy and ite clect on the skin 1s 8 
tificial sce ; 
velvet like. ‘A new delight is now added to toilet Things in themselves 


genuine and valuable need 
but little extrinsic aid to mak 
and bath. : Unrivaled for the toilet and the bath. No arti- attractive. In fact, too ‘much outside on surians 


ficial and deceptive odors, to cover common and reason B. IT. BABBITT makes his Toilet } 


deleterious ingredients. After years of scientific icate smell derived from the use of the sweetest 
experiment, the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s 





While itis true that many articles are foisted on 
public use by persistent advertising—as.for instance, 





the various quack nostrums of the day—it is no Jess Best Soap has perfected and now offers to the 
j true that only the valuable articles keep their gloss 
5 on and retain favor. B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET = public 
. count of its striking excsliencies of purity, emol- WORLD Wordsworth says with poetic fervor that H. 
count of its str excellen - , sia 
lience, and pleasant odor, though not artificially THE FINEST TOILET SOAP IN THE oO 7 lies about us in our infancy. This depends largely 
scented,and itis destined torulethe marketas a ; a on conditions. Among others, it has something to do 
ogue, toilet soap. Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manufacture. pS WS GT Parents who wish 
fs vies paths 0 eir children 
through infancy and , 
FOR USE IN THE NURSERY IT HAS NO EQUAL. Bue RABBITS RORY S04 Paar tinct ince 
roduct. 
All0, Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christendom. Sample and emollient, and soon Sesemmesen indispeneants 
The nearer we arrive at what looks like or suggests box, containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of junct to toilet and bath. 
Nature the closer we approximate to perfection. 75 cents. Address B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
LIDE Moin sOlaRateRE aasloate somo, bat i errs For Sale by all Druggiate..24 
’ m splease some, bu 8. 
an with it to the sensible-minded the infallible impres-" ta For Sale by all Druggis 


n of its wonderful purity and excellence. Repul- oO 
sive material needs a deceit to surprise the senses i Fates he Wi: 
y into favor. But not so where the sweetest vegetable The purest treasure mortal times afford 
’ oils are solely employed. The effects are so emol- A = E R F e Cc T TO | L E T SOA ea A Is spotless reputation : that away 
STON St and yet so searching, that it speedily becomes ’ 


ed in the use of households, 





























The reputation of B as an honest 
First among the requisites of the toilet is a good article of Soap, but to procure —_— Spesutnctaces te Without @ peer, and it 
it is not always an easy matter. Many of the most expensive Soaps in the mar~ ter. that bis life-work has been’ groted. “Hin cee 
ket are made from coarse and deleterious materials, and their delicate coloring TORN SOAP, as a toilet article, is superior to all 
DING’s t and fragrant perfume too often conceal the most repulsive impurities. The dis- pase 1. ee eee, will banish all other 
Prada amen Patong Stig A gy «yng closures recently made public regarding this subject are positively startling and . 
tions — tor his children isalsothe most desirable for him- deserve serious consideration. Scented Soaps are now known to be extremely 
self, the ind tb eo doebly sion i, here objectionable, especially if applied to the head—ivjuring the hair, irritating the 
. > LET SOA though it fias been #6 recently placed on scalp, and inducing severe headaches. The character of the ingredients may be 
HEST the market. People are not long in discovering ex- _ inferred from the statement of a | eg en who makes the scenting of Soaps 
ante cellence when it is superlative. The elements of his business. He recently declared that persons engaged in this employment Persistentand conscienti 
this soap are the ewostest sad purest ope, of b.- were short-lived—from seven to ten years being the longest period during which honest purpose, rare} ni oa ye an 
ND no artificial scenting. : the occupation could be followed. tion may be found in B.T. BABBITT. the prim stra 
DAL The difficulty of procuring a perfectly pure article of Toilet Soap is at last obvi- a manatocturers. His most recent invention. 
the ated, however, thanks to the enterprise and chemical skill of Mr. B. T. BassitT, adapted to children. » wo have coh tender aking 
sor of New York, the world-renowned Soap Manufacturer, whose immens estab- This soap isthe purest and best of all in use, for 
ysition. : lishment is by far the largest of its kindin the United States. The renown of pad but the finest vegetable oils are used, and 
—— gal ek "4 oe we a) ree Mr. BassiTr’s various productions has for many years been widely disseminated ; delicate than wri afraerance to the article more 
of the BABBITTI’S TOILET SOAP is certain to become by but this latest success is the appropriate crown to the numerous victories already . 
riON <clian tn eae af Soe babvtinad on achieved. labo’ d scientifi ri t, Mr. B b 
make this th t di le and pleasing of all arti- After years of patient labor an entific experiment, Mr. BABBITT bas suc- 
TED cles in ese, for what ‘s em the ehild will be no ceeded in perfecting the composition of the finest toilet soap ever introduced. 
lete 4 less valuable for the man and woman. The peincipel jn ents Mocs et See nee tw coperaitaled © = 5 
rful ex cesses are entirely new and 0 nal, an e re » druggist of our acquaintance the other day said 
sirated, department of industry. be thong ag that in five years B. T. BABBITT’S TOl- 
ty 00 ‘¢B. T, BABBITT’s TOILET Soap” is the trade-mark by which this elegant toilet wall with the senaible sania ha collet soape to. the 
‘ve, opine i ew ile eatiiielatitah bi ieaataaaaae luxury is designated, and for application to the delicate skin of infants, children, he replied “eee “3 . 
u e habits of a housshold determine urity*an: * Sim or : It 
aces, ful refinement. For instance, if B. T. B ABBITT'S TOL and ladies it is altogether unequaled in its emollient properties. This Soap is dau Pl “ oe > wate pA we sree and 
>. LET & not perfumed, the ingredients being of such absolute purity as to require no aid ective in its 
0.; Chi: JAP is found to be the article used in nursery, ’ action. Less is required to perform the same par- 
3 toilet, and bath-room, you may rest assured of the from chemistry to disguise inferior materials. The most refined taste considers pose andit is the pleasantest of all toilet soaps to 
4 official ae ee ee ee Sead the absence of artificial perfume the perfection of sweetness, and this peculiar woo. Fhe lack of artificial perfume means this : 
‘or proof. unbealthy article under the mask of artificial fra- characteristic of B. T. Bassir’s Toilet Soap renders it the most healthful and nastiness © not needed to disguise essential 
srance. Sweet vegetable oils suffice to give it a pleas- agreeable article of the kind ever manufactured. 
‘OD. glmntrones Though specially desirable for the use of ladies and children, this soap is 
equally appropriate for gentlemen’s toilet ; and, as it makes a heavy lather, it is 
1. D.D. also one of the finest soaps for barber's wie. It is just nee Pecet upon the panied 
changes market ; but the demand for it will soon become general.—N. Y. Tribune. ? Inthis Centennia] year we are reminded of cen- 
ies, won It isnot uncommon for some of the lower orders pm mie poh wa of whom are started on the road to 
ira eae seateuoton Qf et tune, "Ns eined rs they bared uvert age and wealth wo acap ana 
Ben nt, on the other hand, is tender of offspring to H Gnthustactic friene od we 7 we is sure to be an 
’ d . a 
jelphia. thease degree. ‘This is why B. T. BABBIT?’S TOI- B. T. BABBITT 4 New York C ity. SOAP; not because he hasreached his second shite 
— to A SOAP. just put on the market, is commencing hood, but because he finds it the perfection of bath 
: fp such a furor. i recognize in it the ing soaps. For children and general! toilet purposes 
ev. D fact 8nd purest of toilet and bathing soaps. Manu- nothing can equal! it. 
‘le, a iactared of thefinest vegetable oils and with a del- 
Scr - cate natural odor, it is beyond compare. 
one's 
‘full par- 
— go mas eet Sena; tnd te cements 
a with m that Nature might stand u 
77, with Such men as Bismarck and John Bright, each in his In no branch of manufacture has more science And say te all the world: Thi UP 
ree. Ad- respective way, have gained their greatness largely | M#The hizhest ambition is not to get wealth or agreat | 14 Ais neen developed than in that of soap. In | writes Shukespeare in Juiius Cesar” Bo are th 
icagzo. Y rugged directness and truth, as distinguished fr name; but to bless one’s fellows. Sometimes, its bestefforts to ‘ e the 
ere devious and diplomatic ways. So we oe e an ever. the three results are eombined in one life. We | both hemispheres chemistry has lent ie ate ‘0 to cemente mixed in B. l’. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP 
worth $ the soap manufacturer, B. ‘T. BABBITT. kna we | might refer, for instance, to B. T. BABBITT, whose Fee ten ae cialis enlehented in Weakiy on ‘ane pi. Fy Sondusls the aanpein ea 
a, e. thon nen he states that his new TOILET SOAP is ’ recently given to the world, is abso- | ‘his branch of the useful arts, and of late he has | cellence of this new luxury of the tollet ou asco = 
pe best in the world it may y as = the first as well as the Jast in the market. ade still another step in advance—namely, in his | of its delicious purity and agreesbles un 
invert. Skeptics can be conve by avery small | Oavor this seer ee at tollct soap atest fortune | Toilet Soap. In this he dispenses with the use of all | touch. ennes 60 im 
ue ever toilet 1°>* 8nd add thereby a new pleasure tothe | °Uto but the} purest materials, such as the | pare vesetanie 
Mase * scents to give this Hollet Soap a charming odor. 
tft and 
faine. 
0 ee The men who devote themselves to perfecting the “ wine needs no bush.” 
a5 outfit whiail the articles in common use soap is that of | various usefal arts, important to the. comfort and | he endorsements of chemists and physicians can | ly valuable things by and by advertise aa 
"Maine. chasine om are apt to be the most ess in pegeines —_. leading ; po ay bor i. | Sometimes be bought, But simple truth Saal pre. t it’s only ce and decency, in this age of cheat 
the bath anwas specially true in the kinds for puseng ese y a his now invention B. | Yails. Therefore, B. T. BAB 8 TOILET SOAP | and adulteration, to sing the ot the most ex- 
and Nov- be into thoy sone smount of poison that may BABBI TOILET SOAP, he has succeeded | fearsno rival. People are out that this new | quisite and agreeable of toilet soaps, which is so 
00..N.¥ Lent this by using none but 8. BABGITT'S TOL i Banng a scientific triumph, which unites every pT a § Oe Yo Déed the addi. 
pein 80AP, which is absolutely free from all delete. | excellence in toilet soap. No scientific process is vinced of this fact, as manufact igua Goamtea | balm of in: yee speak, of course, of that 
s FREE rious elements and made of the ~ | needed to disguise the presence of impure and dis- | ©°> : eens © yorite of maturer years, B. T 
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THE LOUISIANA COMMISSION. 


THE President, with the concurrence of 
his Cabinet, has decided to appoint a com- 
mission of eminent citizens to visit Louisi- 
ana and report to him, before taking any 
positive steps in respect to the rival gov- 
ernments of that state, and in the mean- 
time not to withdraw the United States 
troops from New Orleans. This measure, 
though not satisfxctory to the partisan ex- 
tremists on either side, is indicative of the 
caution and care with which the President 
means to move in dealing with the ques- 
tion. It may be that his own mind is not 
sufficiently clear as to the facts to have a 
decided opinion in respect to the course to 
be ultimately pursued; and, if so, then he 
is certainly wise in seeking further infwr- 
mation. Possibly he cherishes the hope 
that delay on his part and the influence of 
the commission upon the parties in con 
flict may lead to an adjustment of their 
difficulties, and thus relieve him from the 
necessity of any positive interference. The 
appointment of a commission is one step 
toward the final result. We so regard it, 
and are, hence, quite willing that the Pres- 
ident should take his own time for ascer- 
taining and determining the duty imposed 
upon him. This is certainly better than to 
resort to any hap-hazard, off-hand course, 
not well considered in all its relations to 
the facts and to the existing state of the 
public mind. 

The direct and essential fact which con- 
fronts the President and which he will 
ultimately be compelled to meet, unless the 
fact itself shall be changed, is that of an or- 
ganized insurrection in Louisiana. The 
state presents the spectacle of a dual ex- 
ecutive, a dual legislature, and a-dual 
judiciary, each party claiming to be the 
lawful authority and neither conceding any 
right of jurisdiction to the other. It is 
quite true that these parties are not for the 
moment engaged in active hostilities; yet 
one or the other is clearly a party of insur- 
gents, acting without and against lawful 
authority. As we said last week, so we 
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say again,that. Mr. Packard has .as com- 
plete and ferfect a title to the officelof gov- 
ernor as if is possible for law to confer. 
Every formality of the law was complied 
with to the very letter, not only in holding 
a popular election, but also in canvassing 
the votes and declaring the result. He is, 
hence, entirely right in insisting that he is 
the lawful governor and asking the General 
Government to sustain him in this position. 
The only difficulty with his case is that he 
is not strong enough to maintain his own 
claim. He has the right in law, but not the 
power. An organized rebellion in the par- 
ties supporting it is stronger than the law- 
ful authority. The will of the numerical 
majority, as expressed through the ballot- 
box, is unable to assert its own ascendency 
against the will of the minority. This is a 
most anomalous - condition of things. 
Minority rule certainly is not self-govern- 
ment. 

We are not at all surprised that Presi- 
dent Hayes, who has just taken the reins 
of the General Government into his hands, 
should, so far as his own duties are con- 
cerned, move cautiously. If he were to 
withdraw the United States troops from 
New Orleans, the chances are that this 
would at once lead to violence and blood- 
shed ; and it is almost certain that the 
so-called Nicholls government, which is 
nothing but an organized insurrection, 
would summarily subvert and destroy the 
lawful government of the state. The Pres- 
ident is wise in not yielding to the Demo- 
cratic clamor for the withdrawal of the 
troops. He is equally wise in maintaining 
the statu quo for the time being, and, while 
doing so, in using the labors of a commis- 
sion to settle the difficulty, if possible, and, 
at any rate, in taking time to master the 
whole case, an determine his own course 
in the event that all efforts at reconcilia- 
tion aud adjustment shall prove a failure. 

We do not know that this commission 
will practically amount to anything and 
seriously fear that it will not ; and, should 
this turn out to be the fact, then we see but 
one course for President Hayes to pursue. 
That course is the one which the Constitu- 
tion and the law of 1795 prescribe. The 
Constitution says that the United States 
shall protect each state against ‘‘ domestic 
violence,” when asked to do so by the legis- 
lature thereof, or by the executive, if the 
legislature cannot be convened. The law 
of 1795 expounds this ‘‘ domestic vio- 
lence” to mean “‘ insurrection ” against the 
government of a state, and devolves the 
duty of its suppression upon the President, 
after the preliminaries which it specifies 
have been supplied. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of Luther 
vs. Borden (7 Howard, p. 1), ‘said: ‘‘ By 
this act [of 1795] the power of deciding 
whether the exigency has arisen upon 
which the Government of the United 
States is bound to interfere is given to the 
President. He is to act, upon the applica- 
tion of the legislature or of the executive; 
and, consequently, he must determine what 
body of men constitute the legislature and 
who is the governor, before he can act.” 
His decision on- this question of fact, for 
the purpose of discharging the duty im- 
posed, is final; though, if wrong, subject 
to correction by the action of Congress 
afterward. 

Here is the law, organic and statutory, 
for dealing with insurrections against 
state governments. They are to be sup- 
pressed, and the power of suppression 
is given to the President. He is the sole 
judge for the time being of the facts, when 
his aid has been invoked. He must decide 
whether an insurrection exists, and in what 
persons the lawful government of a state is 
vested. We do not know what is the opin- 
ion of President Hayes, as between the 
claims of Nicholls and those of Packard; 
yet we havea very positive opinion as to 
what it ought to be. If the forms and 
processes of law are not to be utterly 
ignored, then Mr. Packard is the lawful 
governor of Louisiana; and this is a con- 
clusive reason why he should be sustained 
by the President, as against the insurrec- 
tionary action of Nicholls and his party. 

The idea that the President should sus- 
tain an insurrectionary government or 
leave a lawful goverment to be overthrown 
by such a government is directly contrary 





to the plain letter of the Constitution. 
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While we earnestly hope for a peaceful 
solution of the troubles in Louisiana, we 
say emphatically that, if peace measures 
fail, then down with the Nicholls insur- 
rection by the military power. The United 
States Government, if it cannot or will not 
suppress an insurrection against a lawful 
state government, when its aid has been 
properly invoked, wold itself be a sham 
and a failure. 


PRESBYTERIAN ULTRAMONTAN- 
ISM REBUKED. 

Ir would seem as if we were to havea 
Presbyterian Ultramontanism. Once the 
standard of orthodoxy stood only at Prince- 
ton; but now it has been moved beyond the 
Alleghanies, and the blue banner is hence- 
forth to wave over Chicago, and latterly 
over Cincinnati. 

The Rev. Mr. McCune having become 
wearied with ‘‘ psalms and close commun- 
ion” of the United Presbyterian Church, 


sought a larger liberty in the Presbyterian * 


Church—not then united. His hobby was 
‘“‘Christian unity,” and now this gentle- 
paced nag has carried him into heresy. At 
least, so it would appear from the ‘‘ judicial 
process” against him in the Cincinnati 
Presbytery. The charge is ‘‘ disloyalty to 
the Presbyterian Church.” This charge. 
with its specifications, proofs, and refer- 
ences, fills thirty-two pages. We have 
glanced over it, and find it mainly made 
up of extracts from Mr. McCune’s pub 
lished works—his book, addresses, and 
newspaper articles. We doubt whether 
any more successful method than the pub- 
lication of this pamphlet could have been 
devised for giving currency to his opinions, 
and so far the common fame of his views 
will be more and more bruited abroad. 

There is a great deal of monotony in 
these extracts; but beyond that we discover 
nothing objectionable in their substance or 
spirit. They by no means transcend Paul’s 
expressions on the importance and duty of 
Christian unity, and come very far short of 
the tender importunateness of Christian 
prayer in John xvii. It is true that, if 
Christ’s prayer were generally accepted 
and acted on, there would be no room for 
the Presbyterian Church, unless it is to be 
the only church of the future; but we sub- 
mit that this is not a valid gronnd on which 
to bring a charge of heresy against the 
auihor of that prayer. We doubt whether 
even Dr. Skinner, one of the prosecuting 
committee in this case, would be willing to 
change that venerable symbol—The Apos- 
tles’ Creed—and read: ‘‘ We believe in the 
holy Presbyterian Church.” 

The Rev. Mr. McCune is “irregular,” 
and the brethren of the various Evangelical 
churches who installed bim were “ irregu- 
lar,” judged by ‘‘ the books ”’; but it is folly 
and uncharitableness and tends to any- 
thing but edification to magnify such devi- 
ations into heresies and anarchies. The 
spirit of the age is against such a narrow and 
persecuting interpretation of Presbyterian 
polity. The spirit of the Church is against 
such a bigoted construction of her Stand- 
ards, and the spirit of Christ is against 
them. 

Fourteen days of heated discussion and 
ecclesiastical pettifogging were spent on 
the trial. Dr. Skinner read a speech eight 
hours long, just to open up the case. 
The speech began with a glowing trib- 
ute to the Presbyterian Church. ‘“‘ Her 
historic doctrine and order,” said he, 
‘‘written by a Divine finger and consecra- 
ted by the breath of inspiration, baptized 
with martyr blood and tested in the flame, 
all are dear to us beyond any earthly treas- 
ure.” 

We have italicized a few words to let our 
readers see the high ground which the 
prosecutors took. If this were not balder- 
dash, it would be blasphemy. The Deca- 
logue was written by God’s finger and he 
inspired by his breath the holy men of old; 
but we doubt whether the flowing robes of 
the speaker’s rhetoric are wide enough to 
cover such a claim for the aithors of the 
Presbyterian Standards. 

‘“‘The case before us,” continues Dr. 
Skinner, ‘‘is of no ordinary importance. 
Its gravity outweighs that of all other 
cases put together throughout the whole 
period of the history of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

According to. this language, the Presby- 


terian Church has reached her greatest 
crisis, The disruption of the two old Syn 
ods was nothing; the Cumberland move- 
ment was nothing; the excisions and 
divisions of 86 and ’37, in which the elder 
Dr. Skinner, the father, took so noble a 
part in favor of liberty and liberality, were 
nothing, compared with the gravity of the 
ease of Dr. Skinner, Jr., vs. McCune, or of 
jure divino Presbyterians 8. premature 
and may be injudicious movements toward 
Christian unity. 

And, that this cause of sound doctrine 
may prosper and shall be made to prosper, 
the speaker concluded with these devout 
wishes: 

‘*God speed the day when once more the 
Presbyterian Church in the ‘ reunion’ shall 
not let down her colors from the mast, nor 
give her ministers the right to raise some 
tattered remnant of her faith upon the top 
of some new mountain; but, lifting high 
her symbol to the gallant, unfurling iton 
every temple-spire and on every court, to 
float in every breeze, shall rally round her 
time-honored, battle-worn, and broad blue 
banner, emblem of the faith believed in, 
loved, and felt through all her blood—the 
ensign of her glory and her strength.” 


And 

“‘God speed the day when the Preshyte- 
Tian Church again, as of old, shall enforce 
her constitution and her laws.” 

If the Presbyterian Church is to move on 
the lines here marked out—a rigid and rig. 
orous construction of her book; and if, 
under this ultramontanism, her “ Gallican 
liberties” are to be again wrested from her; 
and if henceforth the Scriptures are to be 
tested by “the book,” and not ‘‘the book” 
by the Scriptures, then the great Presby- 
terian Church shall again become a body 
of devouring factions. 

But neither Chicago nor Cincinnati Pres- 
byterians consent to the theft of their relig- 
ious liberties. ‘The Cincinnati Presbytery, 
we are glad to learn, has refused by a 
vote of twenty-nine to eight to sustain 
either of the charges against Mr. McCune, 
The first charge was of disloyalty to the 
Presbyterian Church in his views on de- 
nominationalism and church unity. The 
other was of disloyalty in organizing an 
undenominational church at Linwood and 
an association of undenominational 
churches. We do not need to enumerate 
the specifications, which were numerous, 
and on four of which a majority sustained 
the complaint, either wholly or in part. 
On one of these, relating to infant church- 
membership, we may have something fur 
ther to say. But the large majority consid- 
ered these four specifications of so little 
account that they refused to condemn on 
the charges under which they were includ: 
ed. It is noticeable that Prof. Morris was 
most consistent of all in his support of Mr, 
McCune, having voted to sustain in part 
only on two specifications. We presume 
that in some form the case will go upto 
Synod and General Assembly, for that is 
what these general courts are made for. 


Eilitorial Botes, 


WE hope that the first reports of the result 
of the vote on the New Hampsbire constita- 
tional amendments were incorrect, and that, is 
fact, they have been adopted. We are not 
sorry that we spoke as strongly as we did, and 
are heartily ashamed, as Protestants, that the 
amendments were adopted by so narrow 8 mar- 
gin, and that in the Declaration of Rights the 
word “Protestant ” is not expunged. Butwe 
trust that the religious disabilities have beet t 
moved. The Roman Catholic papers heard from 
New Hampshire, and hailed the vote of thst 
State refusing to repeal those provisious of 
the Constitution which make all who are 00% 
Protestants ineligible to office asa full justi: 
fication of their own charges, that Protestant 
ism is as bigoted as Catholicism. We confess 
that it did look that way. If one of the New 
England states could at this late day vote % 
refuse to Catholics the right of holding office, 
then we might as wel hold our peace whea 
poor Spain refuses to grant religious equality 
to Protestants. The Catholic Mirror well say®* 

“Hereafter, writers and speakers who are 60 
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Hampshire, and ‘on the theme of intolerance 
forever hold theirpeace.”?) .)" 
The Pilot says: 

«There can be no doubt now about the a 
of New Hampshire Protestants. Heretofore, 
when the religious test in their constitution was 
mentioned, they were quick to say it was a dead 
letter. But the matter went to the vote of the 
state last week, and, while they passed nearly 
every other proposed change, they refused to 
strike out the religious test; and so Catholics, 
Jews, and all but ‘Protestants’ are debarred 
from office by the yote of New Hampshire in 
1877. Shame!” 

Says The Jewish Messenger : 

“Now, have we a National Constitution? If 

so, an amendment is in order, prohibiting ‘a re- 
ligious test as a qualification for office,’ state as 
well as national, New Hampshire and North 
Carolina are the strongholds of fanaticism, and 
it must be sternly rebuked.”’ 
But of all our exchanges we looked for the 
loudest blast from The Index. The paper which 
exists only for the purpose of defending atheism 
against the legal encroachments of Christianity, 
aud which devotes itself to reforming laws and 
constitutions by ‘‘ Liberal Leagues,’ has been 
asleep aud hag not a word to say, 


Tue President’s letter to Hampton and 
Chamberlain, each claiming to be the lawful 
governor of South Carolina, bears upon its 
face the stamp of being 4 pacific measure. He 
invites them to a conference with himself, at 
Washington, for the purpose of ‘‘ determining 
the course which, under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, it may be his duty 
to take in reference to the situation in that 
State as he finds it upon his succeeding to 
the Presidency.” As a matter of constitution- 
al law, President Hayes hae nothing to do 
with the question in dispute between these 
geutlemen, unless the peace of the state is dis- 
turbed by am “insurrection ’”’ and he is applied 
to for aid in its suppression; and then, in 
order to discharge this duty, he must decide 
who is entitled to the office of governor. Hence, 
if the letter implied that the President of the 
United States is in ordinary circumstances 
an arbitrator between to claimants to the office 
of governor, we should most decidedly object to 
it, as assuming for the President what belongs 


to the judiciary of the state. We do hot so’ 


understand the letter; but we do understand 
it as volunteering the good offices of the Presi- 
dent as the means of terminating the existing 
dispute, without violence on either side, and, 
hence, avoiding the necessity of any grave 
action on his part. He finds United States 


troops stationed in Columbia, by the order of 


ex-President Grant, on the application of 
Governor Chamberlain ; and, the troops beiug 
there, the question whether he should at once 
order their removal depends upon the question 
whetber such removal would at once reproduce 
the circumstances which originally led to the 
application and called for their presence. On 
this point the President is wise in seeking to 
understand, the facts before he acts ; and we 
can think of no better way than to have a plain 
conference between the two gentlemen who 
claim the office of governor. Their solemn 
agreement to leave the question to be decided 
by the judiciary of South Carolina, in » suit 
brought for this purpose, would very greatly 
relieve the complications of the case and fur- 
nish a good reason for at once withdrawing the 
troops. The President’s motives are worthy 
of allcommendation. They indicate no vacil- 
lation of purpose or hesitancy in the perform- 
ance of his duty ; but they rather show that 
cool and careful discretion which is due alike 
to his office and the facts with which he is 
dealing. We say this without any reference to 
the merits of the matter in dispute between 
Hampton and Chamberlain; 





PoSTMASTER-GENERAL Kery, being asked by 
Senator Merrimon whether all “ political party 
distinctions” were to be ignored in making 
postal appointments, replied as follows : 


“I will endeavor to explain the situation as 
clearly and briefly as possible. When a vacancy 
exists in any office connected with this depart- 
ment in the Southern States, preference will be 
given to a Republican, all other things being 
equal. Butshould it be impossible to find a Re- 
publican who will be satisfactory to a large ma- 
jority of the people whose business is directly 
affected by the sppcintunems, or in case of a con- 
test over the office, then I shall not hesitate to 
step aside and select a person who in my judg- 
ment will give satisfaction to the business in- 
terests of the community. , 

While I shall eae be glad to receive the 
advice of senators and representatives in Con- 
ene oo Ang this perenne I shall 

er myself asin any way bound to act 
upon it. My desire is to do’ the y 
to the greatest number, and to 
vary manekt fogite hon 1 Was hoe eee ne a 
re lot see ; 
shall be glad to do so.at any time.’’ is cage 


This is a great improvement upon previous 
Practice, yet it is mot the perfection of civil 
service reform. We see no reason why party 
Politics should have anything to do with a. 
Postal appointment, any more than with a naval 
or military appointment. Whether the appli- 
cant be a Republican or a Democrat is not the 
question to be considered. Thé*simplé and 
only question of any importance ts that of com-: 
Petency aid character ; aud when civil service 








end I shall . 


in respect to afl the minor appointments of the 
Government rises to this level it will be con- 
ducted on business principles. Congressmen 
will then have much less to do with the ques- 
tion and the country will be better served. 





SecreTaRY McCrary has made a good be- 
ginuing inthe War Department by issuing the 
following notice : 

“The civil employés now in the service of 
the United States under the War Department 
are hereby informed that hereafter removals 
will be made in this department for cause only, 
and promotions will be ordered upon the sole 
ground of merit. Every official must under- 
stand that retention and advancement in the 
service will depend upon record of good be- 
havior and efficiency, and not upon external in- 
fluence. No political test is required beyond 
an earnest support of the Constitution and its 
amendments and a proper res for the rights 
of citizens guaranteed thereby. Industry and 
faithfulness in the discharge of duty, a good 
moral character, and strictly temperate habits 
will be required and enforced; and heads 
of bureaus will report promptly any case of 
idleness, neglect of duty, incapacity, drunken- 
ness, or any immoral or dishonest conduct. In 
case of vacancy, reports thereof will be made, 
accompanied by a list of all the most reliable 
and efficient clerks in the same office, division, 
or bureau, from which list the vacancy will be 
filled.” 

This strikes us as an admirable programme for 
civil service reform. Let the outline be filled 
up by facts in harmony therewith, and the re- 
form will be a complete success in the War 
Department. Words are a good thing, yet the 
country wants facts, as wellas words; and we 
trust that Secretary McCrary means all he 
gays and will see to it that his meaning be- 


comes an established practice. 





| took occasion not long since to express to 
Justice Bradley their approval of his course as 
a member of the Electoral Commission. In 
his reply he says : 

“It is with very grateful feelings that I rec- 
ognize the approval of my old townsmen. I 
felt sure that those who know me would be- 
Heve that I tried, at least, to do my duty con- 
scientiously in the deliberations of the Elector- 
al Commission. Equal credit is due to the 
other membets of it. It was a body of men 
with whom it was an honor to be associated. I 
firmly believe that the differences of opinion 
were honest, and arose from the different 
standpoints of individuals. If peace and sub- 
mission to law be the result of the Commis- 
sion, its creation was worth all the ee 
which has fallen to the lot of its members. 
believe that when the passions of the hour have 
subsided it will be generally acknowledged by 
the thinking men of the country that the decis- 
fons come to were based on a just view of the 
*Constitution and laws.”’ 


We have a letter from Justice Strong, in 
which he says: ‘‘I cannot doubt that when 
the present excitement shall subside the 
thoughtful men of the country will accept as 
sound the action of the Commission. At 
present denunciation, calling hard names, and 
threats are the order,’? We have not the 
slightest doubt that the expectation of Justice 
Strong will be fully realized. Indeed, such is 
the fact already to a very large extent. The 
simple truth is that the Democrats, for the 
purpose of gaining party ends and as the only 
possible method of so doing, adopted a theory 
as tothe powers of Congress in counting the 
electoral votes not only subversive of the Con- 
stitution itself, but in direct contradiction of 
all their own antecedents as a party. Mr. 
Tilden had absolutely no case, under the ac- 
tion of the constituted authorities of the 
states; and the only way in which a case 
could be made for him was for Congress to 
assume the power of going back of state can- 
vassing boards, and investigating the election 
of electors. The doctrine of the Electoral 
Commission was that Congress had no such 
power, and this is clearly right. The theory 
of the Democrats, if put into practice, would 
have been a monstrous usurpation. 





Tue Democrats, according to the returns, 
carried the State of Alabama at the last Au- 
gust election by about 42,000 majority, the 
total Democratic vote being about 98,000 and 
that of the Republicans 56,000. The report 
submitted to the Senate by Senator Cameron, 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, shows how this majority was gained. 
One of the plans was not to open the polls in 
what is known as the “black belt’? of the 
state, where the Republican majorities are 
large. This was extensively practiced in nine 
counties ; and, that it might be done with im- 
punity, the Democratic legislature of Alabama 
repealed the law making it a penal offense for 
inspectors of election not to open the polls at 
the time and place legally established. The 
feport estimates that this failure to open the 
polls in certain districts involved a loss to the 
Republicans of net less than 20,000 votes, We 

ve two specimens of'a large number of coun- 
a as suggesting -how’the Democrats ob- 
tained their overwhelming majority. Bullock 
County, according to the census of 1870, had 
7,223 white people and 17,251 colored people. 
In 1872 the Republican majority in that county 
was 1,850, and about the same in 1874; but in 
the election of last August the Democrats had 
a majority of 2,300. Barbour County, with ‘an 
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actual majority of about 1,700 Republicans, 
polled only 171 Republican votes, while the 
Democrats had a majority of more than 3,000 
votes.. Numerous other counties present simi- 
lar contrasts and changes. ‘‘Tbe evidence,” 
says the report,.“‘ shows that the Democrats of 
Alabama of every class were determined in 
their opposition to the exercise of suffrage by 
the Freedmen.”’ The friends of equal rights 
will not and should not be quiet so long as the 
white people at the South perpetrate such 
enormous abuses upon the elective franchise. 
The Constitution guarantees a free vote, with- 
out any hindrance on account of ‘race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.’’ Any 
policy that sacrifices this right would be 
founded in iviquity. 


..-Matthew Arnold despises both ritualism 
and disestablishment, and he expresses him- 
self with freedom by declaring that it would 
seem as if the English nation ‘‘ was going 
to divide itself into two vast camps of sim 
pletons here, under the command, suppose, 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, and of savages there, 
under the command of Mr. Henry Richard. 
And it is so notorious that great movements 
are always led by aliens to the sort of people 
who make the mass of the movement—by gifted 
outsiders—that I shall not be suspected of im- 
plying that Mr. Beresford Hope is a simpleton, 
or Mr. Henry Richard a savage.’’ This is more 
insolent than witty, as The English Independ- 
ent proves to Mr. Arnold, by continuing, in the 
same vein: ‘‘In such a case the conflict would 
still be watched by a company of grinning 
monkeys, led by Mr. Matthew Arnold. And, 
as it is notorious that all such bodies find their 
chiefs among brilliant outsiders, we shall not 
be suspected of implying that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is a grinning monkey.”’ 


+e. The Jewish Times has lately increased its 
title by calling itself The Reformer and Jewish 
Times, Thechief reformation, thus far, seems 
to display itself in giving a list, arranged by 
months, of the “ Records of Disgraced Chris- 
tian Ministers in 1876.” They are of all sorts, 
from convictions for crime down to such items 
as this, under August: ‘‘The Rev. J. P. New- 
man denounced the army chaplains as a lot of 
‘lazy loafers’. The next time that we see a 
Jewish paper complaining because somebody 
happens to mention that a criminal was a Jew 
we shall recall the proverb about glass houses. 
The Reformer, ete., declares that there were 
forty such cases; but its list counts only thirty. 


.--»Ehe Congregational: National Council 
meets in October or November, in Detroit, Mich. 
We mention the fact just now simply that 
members of the local associations may be on 
their guard that nominations to the Council 
shall not be so “ arranged” in any way as to 
serve a personal end. The mederatorship of 
the Council should not be a prize for any party 
in the denomination, nor should it be allowed 
to be sought for the purpose of bolstering the 
reputation of any one. Hints are given in the 
papers that the moderatorship of the Council 
has already been arranged, as well as plans for 
carrying certain measures ; and, if any clique is 
thus active, others should not be asleep. 

---.-Mr. Bibb baptized ‘“‘a man eighty years 
old, lame and feeble,” by immersion, lately at 
Cotton Hill, West Virginia. He says: 


“On the first Sunday in January—the ice 
was six inches thick on the creek—we cut out 
a grave, in which I buried ten persons, this old 
brother among them. The congregation that 
lined the bank of the creek were singing ; but 
this aged pilgrim chose to do his own singivg, 
and as he went into the water he sang dis- 
tinctly: 

“* No, that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its brink my steps I bend, 
There to plunge —’twill be delightfal— 
There my pilgrimage will end.’ 
I spoke to him after his baptism, and he told 
me he did not feel the cold.”’ 


That settles the case against baptisteries in 
churches. 


----It is not a bad story which Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards tells in a late volume of sketches 
about a little Breton nursemaid, to whom a 
lady, when engaging her, tried to explain that 
she must address her, according to polite 
usage, in the third person singular. When the 
little maid had quitted the parlor, she ssid to 
the cook, who was henceforth to be her fellow- 
servant: ‘‘ What is this that Madame means? 
The third person singular! I never heard of 
him atall. The priest has told me of the Holy 
Peter and the Holy Ghost and Jesus Christ ; but 
never of the third person singular.” 

... It was after Secretary Thompson’s nomi- 
nation that the Springfield Republican reviewed 
his book on ‘‘The Papacy and the Civil 
Power,” as “by a Western lawyer of high 
standing, and an earnest Christian, evideotly.”’ 
For fear that somebody should notice its lapse 
from omniscience, it makes up for its slip by 
casually mentioning, as often as every other 
day, the Secretary as an anti-papist, who is 
likely to bombard the Vatican with his naval 
fleet or in some other way to annoy the Pope. 
-++.The new Methodist Hymn Book will have 
some excellences. There will be no paging and 





only the running numbers of the hymns. The 
author’s name will be given with the hymn. 





The text will be made as pure from corrup- 
tions as possible. Ephemeral popular hymns, 
such as flood avd swamp our Sunday-school 
singing-books—hymns of the Fanny Crosby and 
P. P. Bliss sort—will bé rigidly excluded. We 
doubt-if it will be ready for nearly a year. 

--.. The Methodists of the Lexington (Colored) 
Conference have level heads. They passed 
resolutions endorsing the negotiations for fra- 
ternity with the Methodist Church South, but 
added that ‘‘we feel it our duty to advocate 
with equal emphasis a union with our colored 
Methodist brethren of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, and the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America,” 


....A correspondent in one of the papers of 
this city suggests a plan for electing the Presi- 
dent which is decidedly a curiosity. He pro- 
poses that the candidate having the greatest 
number of electoral votes, if a majority of the 
whole, should be the President for five years, 
and that the person who has the next highest 
number of votes should be the President for 
the next five years. This certainly is a brilliant 
idea. 


.+ ++ The Methodist Recorder is correct in think- 
ing that a man has aright to wear a gold ring, 
notwithstanding St. James’s slighting mention 
of such Christians. But, if the editor would 
step in the Castellani Collection, in this city, and 
see some of the prodigious gold rings of an- 
tiquity, and the monstrous Papal investiture 
rings, we imagine that he would be fuclined to 
put some limit on the ring. 


..-“*The whole teaching of Free Religion,” 
pays The Index, ‘‘ respecting prayer is concen- 
trated into this short maxim: ‘ Never pray—if 
yaw can help it?’ ‘They are £0 miserable,” 
says Tacitus of the degraded Fiuns, ‘‘ that they 
do not even need to pray.” ‘“‘ Securi adversus 
homines, securi adversus deos, rem difficillimam 
adsecuti sunt, ut illis ne voto quidem opus esset.”’ 


....dudge Giles, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, recently decided, in the suit brought 
by a colored person under the Civil Rights Law, 
against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, that the law is unconstitutional. This 
has been the general opinion of the courts, so 
far as they have had occasion to refer to the 
law at all. 


--»-Mrs. Hanaford does not seem to be 
taking the Rev. I. M. Atwood’s advice, given 
in The Universalist; but proposes to stick, if it 
smashes the church. She is doing what she 
can to discredit women as preachers. Her 
last folly is having a phrenologist examine her 
head in a church sociable, and declare her 
virtues. 


....-Secretary Schurz, in a five-minute con- 
versation in his office, the other day, was un- 
derstood to make a quotation from the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’’ Can it be that one 
of ‘them literary fellers,’? whom the late Sec- 
retary of the Loterior is said to have so severe- 
ly characterized, is actually sitting in his chair ? 


....Senator Gordon is reported as saying 
that he never swore an oath in his life; but 
that latterly he has been under a very strong 
temptation to swear, being pestered beyond 
endurauce with letters from hungry Southern 
Democrats, asking him to get places for them 
in the public service. 


...-Lhe mission committee of the Lutheran 
General Council some months ago reported 
that ‘if our missionaries do not leave that 
fever-land [India] sooner or later they will die 
there.”” The missionaries in Guntur are laugh- 
ing at the gloomy prophecy, but can’t deny that 
it is true. 

---.“One-half the money spent by the 
women of the Southern Methodist Church for 


gewgaws would support a hundred mission- 
aries in Japan.’’—Dishop Marvin. 


One-half the money spent by the ministers and 
laymen of the Southern Methodist Church for 
tobacco would support a thousand missionaries 
in Japan. 


....Mr, Tyner, who has graciously accepted 
the position of First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, is not only an effective officer, but bears 
with him the winning manners of a gentleman. 
Civil service reform is half accomplished when 
Ole Bull consents to play second fiddle. 


....Prof. Curtius, who saw Schliemann’s 
treasures from Mycene immediately after they 
were discovered, is reported to have declared 
that they belong to the Byzantine period, and 
that he would shortly publish an article on the 
subject. 

.-«-The President has appointed ex-Senator 
Boutwell as the commissioner to complete the 
revision of the United States Statutes. The 
appointment is eminently judicious, as Mr 
Boutwell has given special attention to the 
subject. 


...-There are said to have been one thousand 
Christian hymns in the time of Luther, and 
that now there are a hundred and forty thou- 
sand sucb. When you open your thick Hymn 
Book, think how many have been left out. 








-.--Hymns, says Dr. Begg, of the Free 
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Church of Scotland, have been the chief source 
of heresy inthe Church. Whence it is clear 
that what he calls heresy is what most people 
call religion. 

....A bill which has been pending for some 
time before the legislature of Connecticut, for 
the abolition of capital punishment, has been 
defeated in both houses by decided majorities. 


....Mr. Wheeler only sat in the high chair 
in the Senate two weeks; but he acted as 
though he had b@€n there as many years, 80 
well did he preside. 

...»-Mrs. Hayes does not wear earrings and 
has never had her ears bored. She is a good 
Methodist. Her husband has had his ears 
bored lately. 

--.-Some Swedenborgians are discussing 
amendments and improvements to the Lord’s 
Prayer. The New Jerusalem Messenger takes the 
negative. 

...-Mr. Sherman really has the hardest Cabi- 
net position, but he looks so solemnly quiet 
that he evidently means to succeed. 











THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Ir is settled, I believe, that there will be 
an extra session of Congress a couple of 
months bence, and the decision is unques- 
tionably a wise one. To attempt to pay the 
army for six months without money or any 
warrant for the expenditure of a dollar 
would look a little like a defiance of the late 
House of Representatives, and a new Presi- 
dent acts with commendable prudence when 
he decides to call Congress together. The 
session need not and probably will not be a 
long one. If by the time it is called the 
Southern question is settled, an army 
bill will be agreed to in a fortnight; but if 
it is still open, or if the President decides 
to sustain Packard with United States 
troops, there will be a fierce contest be- 
tween the houses, and probably an all-sum- 
mer session, for the House is sure to be 
organized in the interest of the Democracy, 
and the Senate, though closely divided 
between the parties, will sustain the 
Administration in all reasonable measures. 
I greatly doubt, however, if it will even 
admit Pitt Kellogg to a seat or do any 
other thing recognizing Packard as govern- 
or of Louisiana. It takes only three Re- 
publican votes to give the Opposition a 
majority, and Messrs. Conkling, Jones, 
Booth, and Christiancy are very conserva- 
tive in their views. 

It, doubtless, is a good thing for the coun- 
try that both branches of the new Congress 
are so evenly divided between the parties, 
for itis a perpetual guaranty against repre- 
hensible partisan legislation. The House, 
with a dozen Democratic majority, can do 
very little harm; and the Senate, with only 
five Republican majority, cannot, if it 
were so disposed, carry through any high- 
handed political measures. 

The Administration will have very little 
trouble, if it goes on as it has begun—if it 
is highly conservative, treats the South 
fairly, and is careful to put only competent 
men in office. With moderation, it will at- 
tract to 1ts support fair-minded and inde- 
pendent men, even if nominally belonging 
to the Democratic party; so that its princi- 
pal measures will not lack sufficient sup- 
port in both houses. 

If, upon further consideration, the Pres- 
ident should decide to recognize Packard 
as the lawful governor of Louisiana and to 
support him with United States troops, 
then weshall see another long conflict over 
Louisiana affairs and very likely an all- 
summer session of Congress. ForI take it 
as absolutely certain that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not agree to an army bill 
without a prohibitory clause, if Packard is 
recognized by the Executive. The House 
will promptly recognize Nicholls, and it is 
extremely doubtful if a majority can be 
obtained in the Senate to recognize Pack- 
ard under any circumstances; so that the 
situation is a difficult one. Packard, doubt- 
less, has law and logic on his side; but he 

cannot sustain himself without a standing 
army, and there is a suspicion that he did 
not receive a majority of the votes of Louis- 
iana for governor. Whether he did or 
not, it is evident that the whole country is 
tired of the old policy of upholding state 
governments in the South with the army. 
There is a good deal of criticism of the 
President for resorting to a commission, 
and it comes from both extremes. It looks 
a little like timidity; but, in the face of such 
great questions and dangers, it is better 


that the President should act with great 
caution, rather than with rashness. The 
commission will be very conservative, and 
the President will probably act upon its 
recommendations. 

The clerk of the House is getting ready 
for the extra session, and his probable 
action is known by his political friends. By 
excluding from the official roll all cases of 
double certificates, and a few others where 
there are unusual contests, he figures out a 
majority of nearly twenty for the Demo- 
crats. His action is improper and uncon- 
stitutional; but the stake is a vast one, for 
it is the organization of the popular branch 
of Congress. And so the Democrats, in 
their desire for partisan success, compel 
the Clerk of the last House to constitute 
himself a ‘‘ Returning Board,” and he adds 
and subtracts representatives at his pleas- 
ure. After filling the country with 
their cries over the infamous conduct 


of the Louisiana Returning Board, 
the Democratic leaders of the new 
House, including Morrison, Randall, 


Sayler, Wood, and many other distin- 
guished men, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, resort to force and fraud to carry 
their ends! Which shows that their indig- 
nation over the result of the election in 
Louisiana was simulated. It was not be- 
eause they were shocked at the success of 
fraud; but they were angry over defeat. 
They were ready enough to purchase an 
elector in Oregon, or even in Louisiana; 
but it was hard to come so near success—to 
lose the Presidency, after sixteen years of 
failure, by only one electoral vote! But, 
having possession of the machinery of one 
branch of Congress, they mean to keep it, 
by fair means or foul. 

The new President has already ascer- 
tained that his place is not a bed of roses; 
or, if so, that the thorns predominate. 
Delegation after delegation waits on him to 
press the claims of candidates for office, 
and he listens till his head swims and his 
heart aches. He has listened patiently to the 
arguments of a hundred different men on 
the Louisiana question, and as many more 
in regard to the South Carolina case. And 
he never loses his temper, and so far, at 
least, has borne himself with wonderful 
patience and courtesy toward all. But he 
cannot go on so always; and he will find 
the only way to peace and salvation—to the 
nation and himself—will be to decide as 
soon as may be on all the vexed questions 
and have done with them. Probably it 
will take a month to reach a conclusion on 
the Louisiana difficulty, now that a com- 
mission is to go upon the scene of trouble 
and investigate. But when it reports there 
should be a prompt and irrevocable decis- 
ion. To waver or change is to plun 
himself and the country into hopeless mis- 
ery. There was always one good feature 
in Gen. Grant’s administration of public 
affairs. He was not afraid to decide, in an 
emergency; and when he had decided there 
was an end of it. et ng felt that 
appeal for change was hopeless; and, hence, 
though he often blundered, Gen. Grant 
gave the country a stable ee 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 





II 

AstHMA.—Extract from the ‘Life of 
Washington Irving,” by his nephew, Pierre 
M. Irving, Vol. IV, page 272: 

‘‘The doctor prescribed, as an experi- 
ment, what had been suggested by Dr. (O. 
W.) Holmes, on his late visit: ‘ Jonas Whit- 
comb’'s Remedy for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful 
in a wineglass of water, to be taken every 
four hours. A good night was the result.” 





“DON’T YOU SEE?” 

IF you don’t see, it is mainly your own 
fault; because, by procuring a pair of the 
justly celebrated Diamond Spectacles, you 
can so improve failing eyesight as to see 
clearly thenceforth. Every ‘al has the 
trade-mark of a small diamond. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mr. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


IF you are so far behind the times as not 
to have used Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus, put it off no longer, but go im- 
mediately and purchase a paper. Every- 
body who has ever used it proclaim its 
good qualities. It takes less in quantity, is 
a saving in flour and shortening, and will 
make weak stomachs strong. not fail 
to try it. Most of the Grocers and man 





y 
of the Druggists sell it. Depot 112 Liberty 
Street, New York. 


- Sore Toroat, Coven, Cop, and simi- 
lar troubles, if suffered to progress, result 
in serious pulmonary affections, often- 
times incurable. ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” reach directly the seat of the dis- 
ease and give almost instant relief. 


Rae 


KID GLOVES. 


A visit to the extensive Kid Glove es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Harris Brothers, 
877 Broadway, New York, which is par 
excellence ‘‘ the” kid-glove house, will well 
repay every one in search of really good 
and seasonable kid gloves. Gloves from 
the tiniest size for children to those longest 
worn for evening wear, twelve to eighteen 
buttons, or number tens for gentlemen, may 
be obtained at this house in all the colors 
and styles under the sun. Prices are made 
to suit every trade and large reductions all 
round have been recently made, to meet the 
wants of customers these economical times. 
At the Centennial Exhibition, Philadel- 
phia, Messrs. Harris Brothers received the 
highest awarded medal and diplomas for 
their different makes of kid gloves. 


THE HARRIS’ SEAMLESS KID GLOVE 


takes the lead again this season in colors, 
and can be obtained in all the new and 
beautiful shades, to match costumes, such 
as light and medium wood colors, éeru, 
tans, silver greys, light slates, etc., in 2, 
8, and 4 buttons, for street wear; white and 
light evening tints, including light lemon, 
cream, pearl, lavender, etc., in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 buttons; and in plain black, in all 
sizes, in 2, 8, and 4 buttons. 


THE HARRIS ‘‘ VICTORIA.” 

The most popular medium-priced glove 
in the market come in the same shades as 
the ‘‘ Harris’ Seamless” and can be obtained 
in 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 10 buttons, for ladies. 


THE HARRIS ‘‘ PREVOST.” 


The Harris patent Prévost side-cut kid 
gloves are the latest and best novelties that 
have appeared for years. This improved 
cut is entirely new and different from all 
others. When thearm is raised the buttons 
are scarcely perceptible. There is no slit 
in the palm of the hand, as in the old cut of 
glove, the opening being on the side-seam, 
which is a great improvement. This glove 
fits closer to the hand and arm and adds 
considerably to the natural beauty and sym- 
metry of the arm. The ‘ Prévost” can be 
obtained in white and all the delicate shades 
of light, for evening wear, such as cream, 
lemon, pink, pearl, lavender, etc., in 8, 4, 
6, 8, 10, and 12 buttons. For parties, balls, 
receptions, and genefal evening wear they 
are in greet demand. Prices are very mod- 
erate. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S KID GLOVES 


can be obtained in several qualities, in all 
colors and sizes, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 buttons. 
The Victoria Misses’ and Harris Misses’, in 
all the new street shades, for spring and 
summer, are very popular. Prices from 
50c. a pair and upward. 


GENTLEMEN’S KID GLOVES, 


in 1 and 2 buttons, in ‘‘ Harris’ Seamless” 
and ‘‘Victoria” qualities, are to be ob- 
tained in choice colors, for street wear, 
etc. Castor, dogskin, calf, and fur-topped 
and lined gloves, in 1 and 2 buttons, in 
great variety, as wellas the fancy-colored 
stitched gloves, at reasonable prices. 

UNDRESSED KIDS, OR GANTS DE SUEDE, 
are very fashionable this season. They 
come in 2, 3, 4, and 6 buttons, in white 
and opera colors, and in elegant street 
shades, and in black. The ‘‘ Lauretta Un- 
dressed Kid” is about the best and most 
durable in the market and can be obtained 
only of Harris Brothers. 

It will pay any one who wish good gloves 
to visit Harris Brothers, where gloves can 
be obtained from the following prices— 


viz. : 
1 Button, from o pair upward. 


“ “$100 “« « 
« ©, gm @: hee 
“ “ 150 «& « 
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Messrs. Morton, Buss & Co. report 
large sales of the new sinking fund bonds 


of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad. We believe these bonds are ex- 
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ceptionably safe and worthy the attention 
of trustees and careful investors. 


[March 29, 1877. 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C03 
SPRING OPENING. 


WE have many times taken the liberty 
to call the attention of our readers to the 
annual openings of Arnold, Constable & 
Co., and it seems to us thafnever before 
have such beautiful importations and creg. 
tions in cloaks and suits been seen in New 
York as were displayed at the spring open- 
ing which took place on Thursday, the 234 
inst., at their store, on the corner of Broad. 
way and Nineteenth Sts. 


The dresses for street and receptions 
were very remarkable for richness of trim. 
ming and design. The prevailing styles 
are the habit basque, the long polonaise 
with plaited back, and draped dresses with 
scarf draperies. In walking suits we no. 
tice particularly the new vigogne and 
Cashmere Breton suits, trimmed with rows 
of fancy buttons. Added to these the sea. 
side barege and mohair suits fof* summer, 
navy blue with lighter blue trimmings, or 
light fawn color with trimmings of the 
new galloons imitating the palleiries on 
Cashmere shawls. One exquisite suit in 
navy blue silk, with damassé cream over- 
dress, was trimmed by long scarf ends of 
silk in cream with stripes of black. The 
new materials imported by this house for 
handsome dress suits are in.the bourrette 
style, which is a dark ground covered 
thickly with interwoven figures in silk of 
two shades—blue and brown and cardinal 
and yellow being among the favorite com- 
binations. These goods are all made up 
over silks of the same hue, and are trimmed 
with imported trimmings, which are a 
specialty of this house. The soft tones of 
fawn, light blue, and delicate green are 
among those found in thinner materials. 
Grenadines with velvet figures and velvet 
stripes, and soft-finished silks with designs 
in velvet, are also among goods sold for 
overdresses, to be used for trains and habit 
basques. 

Among the exquisite evening or dinner 
dresses we notice a dinner dress of pale 
sea-foam silk, this being a new shade; over. 
dress of damassé, the same shade, with ex- 





‘quisite fringe made into folded scarfs sur- 


rounding thedress. The bottom of the dress 
had a peculiar ruche of pinked silk, in three 
contrasting colors—green, pale pink, and 
dark brown—the colors blended into one 
mass of delicious coloring. Another iss 
black silk grenadine, embroidered with 
straw-colored flowers in floss and trimmed 
with pink and yellow ribbon. The most 
delicate shade of blue is introduced in the 
embroidery with the yellow and in the 
trimmings. 

Satin enters very generally into the con- 
position of handsome dresses, and nearly all 
of these are more or less combined with 
that glistening, sheeny material. Pisio 
dresses are by no means forgotten, and the 
wants of people of moderate means are sup- 
plied by neat suits of Scotch gingham, 
cambric, linen, and lawn. 

In wraps to take the place of winter gar- 
ments the prevalent color seems to bes 
light fawn. Several exquisite garments 
were shown at this house of fine fancy 
cloth in damask patterns, trimmed with 
chenille fringe. Sometimes a deep red 
chenille roll edges the garment above the 
fringe. The crepe de chine, checks in soft 
woolens, grenadines, gauzes, and cambrics 
are all exquisite in color, design, and worthy 
of the most careful notice, 

Mantles are provided for separate wraps 
and to go with special costumes in all the 
light, dark, and black wool and silk mate- 
rials. Sacques of many new shapes are 
imported. The India shawl department 
shows most remarkable reductions in 
prices, both of fine square shawls, long 
shawls, and the useful striped shaw! for 
traveling. . 

The lingerie at this house keeps up its 
usual high standard. The new collars have 
rounded points, turned over at the throat, 
and are embroidered in most exquisite de 
signs, Among the laces the novelty is the 
ponnet-scarf -of white lace, that passes 
across the crown and ties under the chin. 
Fichus and collarettes of Valenciennes and 
of Duchesse lace are in many new styles. 
Lace handkerchiefs have square centers of 
lawn, with rews of Valenciennes insertion 
between the hems and narrow lace on the 





edge. Cravats of linen lawn are 
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with Duchesse edging on the sides and 
wide frills of this lace are plaited on the 


ends. 

The silk-and-wool counters show all the 
rich materials that are fashioned into the 
dresses displayed above-stairs. The misses’ 
and children’s departments are filled with 
most duintily made white garments, in 
which mothers delight to array their little 
ones. The muslins and piques are made up 
inthe newest styles and there are neat 
percales and ginghams for summer wear. 

In short, Arnold, Constable & Co. dis- 
play for sale in great profusion all classes 
of goods within their line, of trade, sell 
them at the lowest market value, and al- 
ways represent the article just as it is; and 
any one, whether going to their store per- 
sonally or ordering from out of town, have 
one very important consideration to rely 
upon—that of getting just exactly what is 
bought or ordered, at a fair price, 


(a 


AN OLD LANDMARK. 


Tue old granite building corner of 
Chambers Street and Broadway that is 
now being torn down is the destruction of 
another old landmark. It is the site of the 
old Irving House. Here Delmonico, the 
restaurant prince, long reigned ; and here, 
also, took place, in 1843, the murder of 
Adams by Colt, the brother of Colonel 
Colt, of revolver fame. Mr. William Har 
low, who constructed the Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie, is making the alterations in 
the building. Mr. J. A. Wood is the archi- 
tect, and it is estimated that nearly $30,000 
will be expended before the alterations are 
completed. Some time in May the premi- 
ses will be occupied, under a fifteen-years 
lease, by the wellknown Fulton Street 
clothiers, Messrs. Tredwell, Jarman, and 
Slote. The entire first story will be re- 
moved, giving place to iron and glass, with 
a broad central entrance on Broadway. 
The woodwork will be all of black walnut, 
richly carved. 

On Chambers Street, in the rear, will be 
asecond entrance, corresponding in gen- 
eral appearance. As the dimensions of 
the floor will be 50 by nearly 100 feet, the 
future occupants reasonably expect to 
have one of the most atttractive sales- 
rooms in New York. The interior will be 
arranged with an open gallery (the main 
floor now being first lowered, so as to 
permit a lofty ceiling); while a broad 
staircase will lead to the custom depart- 
ment above, of similar dimensions, fitted 
up with trying-on rooms, dressing apart- 
ments, and all the other accessories of a 
well-ordered clothing establishment. The 
several stories above will be used for man- 
ufacturing, storage, etc. The exterior 
walls of granite will be wholly changed in 
architectural appearance, every pair of 
windows in the first two stories being 
knocked into one and ornamented with 
heavy projecting sills and cornices. In 
addition, there will be another story, car- 
rying up the entire structure equal to the 
most ambitious of buildings in the neigh- 
borhood—six stories in all. 

Furthermore, the granite facing will be 
Tecut, with reference to improved archi- 
tectural effect, which will be further en- 
hanced by introducing two ornamental 
courses all the way round. Steam eleva- 
tors and all the modern improvements will 
be introduced; and it is no wild predic- 
tion to say that this enterprising clothing- 
house will make a most signal success in 
this their new move. We have known the 
firm of Tredwell, Jarmah & Slote for 
Many years, and we are satisfied that the 
public will appreciate even more generally 
than eyer before their work, and the 
reasonable prices at which that work can 
be bought, when the firm moves to the 
new quarters on Broadway. 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful dis- 
cases speedily yield to the curative influ- 
ences of Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts and 
Hands. They are safe, sim: e, and effect- 
've, and can be easily applied by the pa- 
etry ogi Book, with full particulars 

alled free. Address PuLVERMAC ; 
Yanic Co , Cincinnati, Ohio, oe 
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IuPortTant.—When visiting New York 
onan w York, 
rate | — Union Hotel, af berg Grand 


pot, and save d " 
Ret sbress. European $50 rome, 
taurant first-class. trices moderate, 





DRY-GOODS EXHIBITION. 


JaMEs McCreEry’& Co. have now on 
exhibition their new Spring stock of rich 
goods—their opening day having occurred 
on Monday of last week. The display at 
this popular establishment is truly mag- 
nificent and embraces every desirable fabric 
from all the leading manufacturers of fine 
goods in the world. The firm is one of the 
oldest in the city, its history running back 
so far that only our oldest inhabitants can 
tell about its organization, nearly a half a 
century ago, and a mile or so further down- 
town. Their store is now in the very cen- 
ter of the active retail trade of New York, 
and in pleasant weather is always thronged 
with buyers. It has successfully sought 
certain classes of the very best trade in the 
city and is popular with all those who wear 
fine, artistic goods. For more than a score 
of years past it has been specially and 
noticeably popular with the whole army of 
dressmakers, who flock there for the finest 
and most costly goods in the market, going 
often with their best patrons, to assist in 
making selections for wedding, mourning, 
and party outfits. This firm make a great 
display of ladies’ hats, bonnets, and other 
fine millinery goods. Their spring hats are 
greatly admired, and as an exhibition the 
department takes rank among the very best 
in the city. McCreery & Co. keep also 
a very extensive assortment of linens, 
bleached fabrics, and other prime staple 
goods for the best family trade. 

Thousands of our subscribers reside in 
the interior and far distant places of the 
country, where it is very difficult, if not im 
possible, to find choice goods for special 
wants. Besides, the expenses of a journey 
to the nearest market would often amount 
to as much or nearly as much as the cost of 
the article wanted. To all such we would 
say New York is headquarters for every- 
thing that is new and desirable in the dry 
goo6s line, and that an order sent to James 
McCreery, with the money, would be placed 
in safe hands and have prompt attention. 
If a wedding or other dress is wanted, send 
along a sample of the color, if possible, with 
other particulars, and say how’ much you 
desire to invest, and you can hardly fail to 
be both ‘‘suited” and satisfied. For par- 
ticulars as to new goods, see advertisement 
in another place, 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL. 





Tue three finest hotels in America, re- 
marked a traveler of considerable experi- 
ence, not long since, are the Palace Hotel, 
of San Francisco; the Windsor, of New 
York; and the Brunswick, of Boston. This 
praise is certainly none too extravagant to 
give the Windsor. Its situation isin the 
most fashionable portion of the metropolis, 
within five minutes’ walk of the leading 
churches and the Grand Central Railway 
Station. Fronting Fifth Avenue, it is one 
of the most conspicuous sights of that 
thoroughfare. The Windsor was com- 
menced in 1871 by its owner, John T. Daly, 
Esq., and covers the block between Fifth 
and Madison Avenues and Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Sts. For size, grandeur, 
costliness, and appearance the Windsor 
has proved to be the crowning hotel 
structure of the city, a fit companion for 
the many notable buildings by which it 
is surrounded. Two millions of dollars 
had been spent before the Windsor was 
thrown open to the public. Its construc- 
tion is of brick, with cornices of brown 
stone and medallions of illuminated Min- 
ton tiles. The house is seven stories high. 
The intersecting corridors on each floor 
run straight through the house from side 
to side, and the hotel is thus open to the 
atmosphere on all its four sides, Thorough 
ventilation is an acknowledged advantage 
of the Windsor. Though there are five 
hundred rooms, they are all large and well 
lighted. On the ground floor isthe main 
hall, a magnificent room, fifty-two feet wide 
by one hundred and forty feet in length. 
The counters of the four offices are equally 
elegant, being made of dove-colored Ten- 
nessee and black marble.’ Near the immense 
plate-glass windows on the ground floor 
are choice varieties of rare plants. A-read- 
ing-room fitted up like a, gentleman’s 
private library, private parlors as cosy as a 
room at home, reception-rooms as elegant as 
you see in many }Kuropean palaces are 
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sights that strike the traveler on his first 
visit to the Windsor. But the more you 
stop at this famous hotel the better you 
like it. To describe it in detail would fur- 
nish but a faint idea. Only repeated visits 
will give athorough knowledge of its at- 
tractions. 

The grand dining-room, on the second 
floor, is an elegant apartment, one hundred 
and sixty feet long by seventy-five in width, 
with a handsome floor of white marble, 
and Turkish rugs under each table. This 
beautiful room is fitted up in black walnut 
and other woods, handsomely frescoed and 
enlivened with large pier mitrors, which 
have been pierced in their centers and sustain 
elegant side chandeliers. Over these mir- 
rors and the numerous windows are ex- 
quisitely carved and ornamented cornices, 
from which fall lambrequins in gilt leather. 
The paintings, frescoes, furniture, and 
marbles of this hotel cost six hundred 
thousand dollars. There are no poorly or 
plainly-furnished rooms in the Windsor. 
All the floors are equally rich and hand- 
some. The halls of this hotel are one and 
a quarter miles long. The different woods 
used in fitting up the rooms in the Wind- 
sor are quite as remarkable in their way as 
the marbles. There are the rich root of the 
Hungarian ash, Brazilian rosewood, satin- 
wood, white holly, mahogany from Mexico 
and the Indies, Russian ash, French and 
Turkish walnut,amaranth, amboyna, thuja, 
and ebony from Africa, redwood, oak, 
cherry, maple and walnut from our country. 

The precautions are so great that the 
building may be said to be absolutely fire- 
proof. The beauty of the carpets is a 
peculiarity of the Windsor. The hall car- 
pets have a crimson ground, with a scroll 
pattern. The parlor floors are covered 
with Aubusson and Royal Wilton carpets. 
All the Axminster carpets are in one piece. 
The carpets for the house were furnished 
at a cost of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

The Windsor is a family hotel. Gentle- 
men come here with their wives and 
daughters from all over this country, and 
largely from foreign countries. To enum- 
erate the distinguished people who make 
the Windsor their home, while in New 
York, would be almost like publishing the 
names of the celebrated persons who have 
visited this city during the past three years. 
Four well-known guests of the Windsor 
have been the Emperor of Brazil, the King 
of the Sandwich Islands, Don Carlos, of 
Spain, and President Lerdo, of Mexico. 
The proprietors are all men of large ex- 
perience in the hotel business. To their 
superior knowledge is due the universal 
popularity of the Windsor. 

EE 
WHAT CONSTITUTES THE BEST 
* PAINT. 


THE subject of what constitutes the best 
paint has been agitated during the past 
century. Thousands of experiments have 
been tried, with a view of producing a re- 
sult combining all the essential elements of 
a perfect paint. For many years the pub- 
lic has been led to believe that lead com- 
bined with linseed oil, by simply mixing or 
stirring them, together with the proper 
proportion of dryer, is the best paint coat- 
ing. This is a very erroneous impression. 
Those who have observed the condition of 
this kind of paint after it has been applied 
a short time will recall the fact that, by 
rubbing it, it will come off in the form of a 
powder, or, as it is technically termed, 
‘chalk off.” In order to produce a dur- 
able paint, one which will resist the action 
of the elements, there must be some agent 
employed in combining the materials which 
will hold them together, preventing the oil 
from leaving or separating from the pig- 
ment after the paint has been applied. 
The Averill Paint Company, 32 Burling 
Slip, N. Y., some years ago introduced a 
mixed paint in a variety of attractive shades, 
in which they employed liquid glass, as a 
medium for holding the ingredients to- 
gether, and which not only adds to the 
beauty of the paint, but imparts to it great 
enduriog properties. 

In nearly all cases where paint shows a 
deficiency in wearing properties it pean Ban 
attributed to the want of some agent which 
will hold the ingredients in permanent 


in 
combination. The Averill Co. has cer- 
tainly done a good thing in overcoming 


these objections. 
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DEAL GENTLY Bd THE STOM- 


Do not rack it with violent purgatives, 
or permanently impair its tone with indi- 
gestible drugs of any kind; but, if your 
digestion is impaired, your liver out of order, 
your frame debilitated, or nervous system 
unstrung, use that wholesome and agreeable 
altérative and tonic, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, which will certainly afford you the 
desired relief. None of the officinal reme- 
dies can compare with it in restorative effi- 
cacy, and as a medicinal stimulant it is by far 
the most desirable as well as popular arti- 
cle of its class. Its basis, the essential 
principle of sound rye, is the best possible 
agent for hastening the action of the botan- 
ic ingredients which it holds in solution, 
and those ingredients are the most effica- 
cious which chemistry extracts from the 
vegetable kingdom and medical science 
applies to the cure of disease. 
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R. H. ALLEN & CO. 





THERE are thousands in New York and 
Brooklyn who have country places, which 
are now being put in order for the ap- 
proaching summer. The owners of these 
places all want Seed, Implements, Fertil- 
izers, etc., and they want to know just 
where to go for them. There are other 
thousands in the interior, in every section 
of the country, who want the same goods, 
and they don’t know exactly where to send 
their orders. We invite all such, here and 
elsewhere, to go in person or, if that is not 
practicable, to write to the old-established 
firm of R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 
Water Street, this city, where every want 
in this line will be promptly supplied, at 
satisfactory prices. . Their stock is immense 
and very desirable, embracing Garden and 
Flower Seeds of ail kinds, Agricultural 
Implements and Machines of every approved 
make, and the best and most popular Fertil- 
izers. We know the members of the firm 
personally, have dealt with them for many 
years, and believe the house worthy of all 
confidence and deserving of its immense 
patronage. Price-lists, circulars, and full 
information promptly furnished, free, on 
written or personal application. 





BOOK ON SPECS. 


Every year the Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co. 
publish one of the most replete editions on 
the above subject that circulates in and out 
of New York. If any of our readers have 
money to invest (only a small amount is 
required, by the way), let them invest it for 
this pamphlet and examine it. 

Diamond specs, blue-glass specs, and 
every conceivable class of specs that people 
can see through at a glance, is treated of 
in this work. They go in pairs always, 
and generally double themselves in value 
to the purchaser. They are what Sam 
Weller would cali ‘‘a pair of double mil. 
lion magnifying gas microscopes of hextra 
power.” 

The Messrs. Spencer are about to move 
from their old quarters, where they have 
been for so many years, to more spacious 
rooms in 13 Maiden Lane, on the ground 
floor. This is occasioned by the general 
enlargement of their business and a neces- 
sity for more complete show-rooms, 

People have an idea that nothing equals 
Brazilian Pebbles in assisting the sight; 
but when they know that the Diamond 
Spectacles of this company are sold by re- 
tail dealers at the price of the former 
articles they cannot but recognize their 
merit. Always ask for the Diamond 
glasses. 





AIR MOISTENERS. 


A DEvIcE for moistening the air in rooms 
heated by hot-air registers has been invent- 
ed by I. W, Parmenter, 114 Nassau Street, 
which is very effective. Its use will pre- 
vent the colds, coughs, and lung diseases 
so prevalent. Every room should be fur- 
nished with one, for the health of the occu- 


pants. 


WHILE PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the lange As a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exception, 
superior to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
ou. Hiscox & Co., rmaceutical and 

facturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 
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RTANT QUESTION. 

OF all loathsome diseases Catarrh stands 
pre-eminent. It renders its victim as dis- 
gusting to himself as to others. And the 
most humiliating of all is the conseieus- 
ness that his presence is offensive to those 
around him. If any disease deserves the 
name of universal, it is this. Dietetic 
errors and the follies which Fashion im- 
poses upon us tend to foster and dissemin- 
ate it. To the pitiful cry of its victims, Js 
there any cure Jor Catarrh? there is but 
one answer consistent with Christian rea- 
son. Ged has never sent one evil into the 
world for which he has not sent the reme- 
dy. For the greatest of all spiritual and 
moral evils the Great Physician has pre- 
scribed a potent and never-failing remedy. 
He has given explicit rules for the treat- 
ment and preservation of the spiritual and 
moral man; but he is silent in all matters 
relating to the physical man. It would be 
an unwarrantable detraction from his be- 
neficent character to suppose that he has 
afflicted the greater portion of ag 
with an incurable disease. The day 
plagues is past. The God of Christianity 
is a God of Love, of Mercy. His message is 

**good will to all men.” © The earth and all 

contained therein was intended by the Great 
Desinber to supply man’s wants; and sure- 
ly he has no greater wants than remedies 
for his infirmities. Science is rapidly prov- 
ing that the eurth is fitted to supply man’s 
uttermost need. New medicinal plants are 
constantly being discovere’, and new prop- 
erties developed from those already known. 
For Catarrh the most potent remedy yet 
discovered is Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
Its efficacy has been tested in many thou- 
sand cases, with uniform success. Cases 
tuat had been repeatedly pronounced incur- 
able readily yielded to it. In confirmed or 
obstinate cases Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery should be taken in connection 
with the use of the Catarrh Remedy. Full 
particulars in Pierce’s Memorandum Books. 
They are given awav by druggists. 





GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 2. 


WE have made arrangements with 
Messrs Biglow & Main whereby we are 
enabled to offer to subscribers the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2,” edited by Ira D. Sankey 
and the late P. P. Bliss. Any person send- 
ing us $3 for one year’s subscription, in ad- 
vance, can have the abovenamed book 
sent them, free of postage, if the same is 
preferred to other premiums. ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns No. 2” contains the choicest hymns 
and tunes from ‘‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” in addition to the very best 
and very latest compositions of the late 
Mr. Bliss, together with Mr. Sankey’s con- 
tributions. 








RUBBER PAINT. 


Tue Rubber Paint Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have offices now at nearly ail 
the central points of the country—viz., 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Balti- 
more. Their paint is well known to the 
trade and is extensively sold. The manu- 
facturers claim for it great merit in regard 
to durability and economy, and say it is 
“ The best Paint inthe world.” It is mixed 
and ready for shipment and immediate use, 
requiring no extra oilor turpentine. Those 
in want of the article should write to either 
of the offices named in their advertisement, 
printed elsewhere, when full information 
will be promptly given. 


- eR 
MRS. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 

‘*] HAVE in my family a Sewing Machine 
which for excellence in all departments can- 
not be excelled. It is light-running, requir- 
ing little physical force to propel it; the 
machinery so simple in construction "that 
a child could learn to manage it, and the 
attachments so complete that the most elab- 
orate, as well as the most simple, work can 
be done in an unexceptionable manner. 

‘“‘The one attachment of the Braider 
alone is invaluable, so perfect is the ar- 
rangement that the most intricate pattern 
can be braided by a child better than could 
be done by the handwork of an experienced 
workman. 

“The cases are also beautiful pieces of 
furniture. I would advise any one in need 
of a good family Sewing Machine to pur- 
chase a ‘ Domestic.’ 

“Mrs. T. DeWitt TALMAGE,” 





THE GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest i is 
Dr. Topras’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirt 
pear before the public and never fail 








ld by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 
Place 
When ordering goods, 


please mention that you saw 


them advertised in “ THE 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIB DYE best 
n the world. othe inventor has used this splendi¢ 
Hair Dye for ears, with benefit to the hair and n 
th to. his A te proof tbat it is the only true a 
ect Dye. Harmless, rel —» ~eageee } a4 





FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIOD- 


ICALS. 

A fore’ 1 ke 
iain jarse vagiety of we works map Ses on ~~ et Bont pt 
Various! Latin and Greek aitions constantly on hand. 

talogues on application. 

SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 








intment; no ridiculou 
ile effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair ‘soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Pe ase iy pppled applied 
BATCHELOR’S Wig 


ry, No. 16 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fi to the Bald 
spot, so perfect gh th work s0 fnoeaiously con- 
trived as to aj popere cea hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair ——— easels ¢ oan same shade = 
exture as the gr Sher sO.Re rfect t: 4 
cannot be d stected. Made ey "ot . BA a oo 
ealahratead | Wie Factory nd at. New Y 





" Broadway Styles 
@ in CLOTHING can be obtained by use 
of our noted system of Self-Measurement. 
F 4 Fit Guaranteed in every instance. Send 


| for samples of Cloths and Fashion Plates, 
z with full directions for ordering by mail. 
— FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
CLOTHIERS, 
fp No. 241 Broadway, New York. 








Are invited to consult 
with ws by letter or 
in person upon the 
subject of Dress-con- 
cerning its Fit, Style, 
Quality and Price, 

Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
dy mail. Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edinten days unworn 
and money will be re- 
¥ Sunded. 


John Wanamaker 
«k Co. 
Finest + Clothing 
M erchant' Tailoring 
HOUSE, 
| 818 & 820 Chestaut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Particular 
People 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tions Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 

an Steo! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 





A NEW BOOK FOR DESIGNERS 
and Decorators. *‘ Modern Surface Ornament.” To 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
16 892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
58,892 Beuutiful American Gift Books, at ro price. 
112,392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any pri 
Sines. Prayer a ne. Pern away. 


Oa TOG AT B BROS. 3 ‘pecan n Bireet, New York. 





_ APPL Co.. 

evarfities A sh SELLEES. 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 

ronjars sent to any address on application. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 

Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
on OPP EOKGE P. ROWELL & CO 

1 BAEK ROW, NEW YORK. 





LEA MON’S DYES COLOR SILK 


LEAMON'S DYES COLOR WOOLENS. 


LEAMO®’ OLOR COTTON. 


LEAMON’S DYES COLOR ANYTHING. 


‘rimson. Violet, Red, Yellow, Purple, Green, 
aroon, Scarlet, Slate, Brown, Black, Biue. 
Each Dye colors from one to two pounds of goods any 
shade, wth yn success, Warranted to be the best 
and cheapest colors or Family and Fancy Dyet ne 
CHILD CAN USE THEM! A book giving full di- 
rections for all uses, with ‘a beautiful sample card, 
showing how to make thirty-six colors, sent to any 
address for a 3-cent stamp; or the same with a pack- 
age of any color on receipt of 25cents Ail druggists 
sellthem. WELLS, RICHARDSON & C 
Burlington, Ve. 





comfort of its guests, 


of hotels. 


SAMUEL HAWE, 
of St. Nicholas Hotel. 











it has acquired a cosmopolitan reputation. 
tracting from the merits of other houses, the proprietors 
claim that it has no superior in the world. A dignified 
courtesy among the quests, an unobtrusive provision for 
the gratification of its patrons place it in the front rank 
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CHARLES C. WAITE, 


of Brevoort House. 








WINDSOR HOTEL, 
Fifth Avenue, 46th and 47th Sts,, 


NEW YORE. 
HAWK, WAITE & WETHERBEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
20: 

Travelers abroad accord the palm of excellence to the 
WINDSOR HOTEL, on Fifth Avenue, New York. 
agree that there is no finer hotel in every detail for the 
Within three years of its existence 
Without de- 











GARDNER WETHERBEE, 





They 


late of Revere House, Boston. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEBI THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


182 Hester Street, New York? 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 


‘ of price. 
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STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1st, 1877. 





of Inv. over Cost. 124,221 46 $3,340,680 88 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums..... $534,312 10 
Received for Inter- 
= ny from other 
bidkhews “epee 141,738 41 
Interest ~~ d 
pcssedecs 141,620 88—$817,671 39 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death.. $134,127 87 
Paid for Endow- 
MIONES... ...c0ccsece 29,431 04 
Dividends paid Pol- 
icyholders, and 
Prem’s returned 170,485 48 
Amount paid for 
surance...... 2,122 49 
Commissions 
A —y B-- a all 
other 197,595 65 
Paid Medical Tees. eo 6,313 92 
Paid Taxes... ...... 15,636 60 
Purchased Policies 188,928 85—744,641 90 73,029 49 
$3,413,710 37 
ane meat value of Stocks and Bonds 
WOU iclece’ Seasecswsdéececcedes ecdebes _ 10,072 9 
$3,423, 783 16 
ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1877. 
Real Estate, cost.....,....+-+i+ $264,624 89 
Cash on hand and in Banks. - 180,530 90 
Mortgages secured by 
Estate (valued, $2,318. 30) 821,710 89 
Loans on ollateral (mark et 
value $127,159 50)............+. 055 00 
Railroad and Bank Sto - 79,89 21 
Premium ened on eristing. 
cs. se camremagne 1,112,286 20 
Quarterly ‘and Semi annual — 
MRTWMRG.. .00sc00+0s cce cood 892 06 
Premiums in hands of ‘Axents 105,281 05 
U. 8., R. R., State, County, 
‘Town. and City Bonds, cost. 536,585 00 
Balances due from Agents.. 22, 160 96 
Personal Property. ee» _17.067 35 
nterest Due and Accrued 141,620 88 
Market value of Securities ’ 
OVOP COGS 2. wo ccdscore- cove 10.072 (9~—$3,423,783 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for reinsurance o. Y¥. 
Standard)....... $3,019,287 00 
= Losses reported. “not 5 
WUD sidcdccc sseceeneusseen ede 23,258 00—$3,042,545 00 
lus as regards te a eaccccccccers $381,238 16 
oe tal Stock .. aan cwasuseqewcsens doseus 300,000 00 
Surplus over all Liabilities ...........-......0. $81,238 16 


J. S. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres, 
R. E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


THE 


For Heating or Cooking. 

TWO STOVES IN ONE. 
7 Safe, 
| Odorless and Durable. 
¥ Can be used without chimney- 
\ flues,sit generates no smoke 
or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant 8 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 

The Cook, with Baker. - pe rature. 

The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, ez wsily managed, and 


well adapted toitsintended purpose.” 
MADE BY THE 


FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 


THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 
General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 


476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St., Chicage. 


SLEEP, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


contagious diseases at funerals or wiecwhere. all 
urial and 














What shall I sleep on? This 
question will be answered by com- 
municating with Box 148, Hartford, 














“SU LPHURET OIL O Oa 
A wonderful eer pe miraculors 


in effect. a it era 
Rheumatic Pains, Neuralgia, 

Throat Diseases. itis” soothing and never eee 
the okin. Sufferers do themselves positive init)”. 
by not siving this Remedy a eceipt 


4 OB. 
free, ont 
iit HERMAN BROWER e's Pome 





“ae BmAGENY Wa WANTED PED IN BACH TOWN. 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, March 234, 1877.) 





REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The market 
for this article was seldom more sluggish 
and ina more nominal state than at pres- 
ent. The stock is increasing, but the suc- 
cessive arrivals bring no relief to the mo- 
notony of low and unsalable grades; and 
it has come to this, that these, by their 
abundance, now constitute the market, the 
better grades being too scarce to be counted 
asa factor in its making up. But, as the 
low grades are not wanted, there is scarce- 
ly anything doing and the whole market 
has a flat appearance. Mild Coffees.— 
There is a fair demand from the trade, and, 
though generally quiet, there is a pretty 
good business going on, the market ruling 
steady at unchanged prices. We quote: 
Rio, Jobbing Lots, Good, Ordinary to ( Gold.) 


ChOMS: ....ccccesscsdssiccecct sees 1614@21% 
Santos, Jobbing Lots, Ord. to Choice.16}¢@21 
Padang (Jebbing lots):..... Facade ae ee 23 








Mocha (Jobbing lots)..............-. 2614(@27 
Maracaibo............. tdoudbos seek 19 
LAQUAYTA...ceeececcccecccccccccccecs 191g @201¢ 


TEA.—The market for most descriptions 
is steady and firm anda tair business has 
been done. Green.—The market for this 
description shows. an improved tone, in- 
duced to some extent by the moderate 
stocks on hand and the extreme views of 
the holding interest. The demand is fair. 
Oolong.—There has been considerable busi- 
ness in this description, at prices which 
show full market quotations. Japan.— 
There is no disposition among the dealers 
and jobbers to lay in stock, and prices, in 
consequence, are irregular and weak. The 
stocks on hand are amply sufficient, being 
large in comparison with other descrip- 


tions. We quote: 

(Line Prices.) 
HYSOR ..04c6 des bebo ese 22 Pages oeeeett @ 55 
YOUNE TYSON. .06:. 000 cccccccdccpocs 23° @$1 00 
Gunpowder and Imperial........... 30 110 
Uncolored Japam.........ss.ee0e- --20 @ 70 
QOlONG, . 0. ccccccccedccccscccosese 2 @ 7 


SUGAR.—Raw.—There is an increasing 
demand, but our market continues rather 
inactive, by reason of the moderate wants 
of refiners, and the business is only to a 
fair extent. There is, however, less de- 
pression than before and a steadier feeling, 
most holders being confident of higher 
prices later on and disposed to store rather 
than to sell freely at present rates. New 
Orleans continues quite dull. Refined.— 
There is a continued fair demand from the 
trade and prices gradually harden. There 


is no general demand for export. We 
quote: 
Duty 2 3-16 to 5 cents. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 9 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......-....seceee. 11s@l1y 
Cashed... 605 0sccseccerccass 11¥@11% 
POWTER. ai. ses pscesccecies 11ke@— 
Granulated 6.06.pdsccccccise ll @lly 
Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers...... 10%@— 
Ld eee roe 104@104¢ 
BENG ccc ioncesdsenien cose 94@1046 
YRELOW —EEG C.. on sciccvccees cies 9K @ 9% 
Other grades, including C... 9 93¢ 
MOLASSES.—New crop Cuba comes 
forward to a fair extent; but there is no 
accumulation of stock, the receipts either 
coming to refiners direct or sold previous 
to arrival. We call the market steady. 
New Orleans continues in large stock, but 
there is rather an improved demand. We 
quote: 
Duty 644 cents per gal. 
Cuba, refining grades (50 Pt os .38 4039 
Cuba, grocery gradeS...........se+0- nominal. 
Porto Rico (MEW).....-ccccccreveccce 47 
MMUMNORB ce docks et cres cchar ct aee 7) 
Demerans 0 WW, seein ds. ioi3 0b 35 @45 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 46 @50 
New. Orleans, choice....... Bes aie 53 @54 
New Orleans, fancy..........005 2.-.0d (@56 


_FISH.—The market, asa whole, is de- 
cidedly better. There is more inquiry. 
Stocks are light, both here and at the East- 
ward, and there is, in consequence, no dis- 
position shown to press sales. Mussachu- 
setts Shore Mackerel are selling in a small 
way. New George’s Bank Cod continue to 
arrive, but the demand at the moment is 
light. Box Herring are quiet. Barrel 


Herring are in light supply and firm at pre- 
vious quotations. We quote: 


George’s Cod er 
Grand Bank Go. tn 7277** “30 Gs 7 
posed Scale, o.. baaeee - 450 5 00 
Mackere @ bol...........5 50 6 00 
NO. POMONSS 653s oocep 

0: 3 hare... sassc.ce tea nee LL OD 
} ; can Wee ceccbodedossl v....16 v0 @17 00 
be pe eee eseasueae -10 00 @13 00 
x 5 eda ch's $i ---10 00 @I1T 00 
an? Me M+ -0s--s00-ccccce 8 UO 9 
: mon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 v0- 00 
Hents: Seale, DOX.....sc0s— 18 

erring, No. 1, box.........— 15 3 


SALT.—The demand i i 
being from local consumers, ee ver 


_ Fequires., 
quotably lower, but t tule toac - 
able extent in (Pascabory Bina We wane >. 


Turk’s Islan bush ig ‘ 
Liverpool, aahtows..------— Qa SB 
Table Sule tn jure, @ dos... 1a 





GENERAL MARKET. 
ASHES.—The demand continues light. 
We quote Pot 5 and Pearl 7 cents. 


BROOM CORN.—There is a fair demand 
for prime lots, while low Won are very 
dull. Prices are firm. e _— Short 
Green Brush 7@8 cents, Green Hurl 6@7c., 
Medium Green 5@6c., and Red and Red 
Tipped 3@4c., cash. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade in certain 
kinds of State and Western Flour has 
picked up considerably, notably City Mill 

roduct for the tropical and semi-tropical 
titudes, and the popular kinds of Bakers’ 
Extras and trade brands for home use and 
the provinces; and, with the stock reduced 
and decreasing and Wheat tending upward, 
a further advance in prices has been estab- 
lished. Southern Flour has ruled stronger, 
on a light supply, with a fair business. 
Rye Flour has ruled quiet and steady. Corn 
eal remains steady, with a moderate 






trade. We quote: 
Unsound Flour... ae 5 % 
State Supers. 5 6 00 
State No. 2... 4 4 90 
Se eG aac ccenepeecnees 6 20@ 6 35 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber. ae cog 7 65 
- ad “ White...... 7 8 30 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 6 8 7% 
ne New Process...... aoe 10 7% 
Southern Flour........ cate 9 25 
Rye Flour...... - 4 00@ 4 7 
Corn Meal eooee 2 65@ 3 W 


GRAIN.—Holders of Spring Wheat still 
maintain a firm attitude and prime quality 
continues above the views of exporters. 
There has been a fair business in inferior 
and ungraded, for export and milling, at full 
figures, the shipping demand having been 
promoted by the extreme low freights (4d. 
per steam to Liverpool) and the home in- 
quiry by the advance in Flour. The mar- 
ket derives its chief element of strength 
from light and gradually diminishing sup- 

lies and the threatening aspect which 
Busdpeen political affairs again appear to 
have assumed. Winter Wheat is quiet; 
but good and prime grades remain firm, the 
offerings continuing light. Rye has ruled 
quiet. and steady. Barley continués de-’ 
pressed, with prices lower, with more do- 
ing at the abatement. Corn opened firmer 
for new; but the improvement was not sus- 
tained, the market closing steady at last, 
currency. Old remains unchanged. The 


.demand has been fair, largely for export, 


promoted by extreme low freight. Oats are 
without material change, the market clos- 
ing weak for track lots and firm for graded, 
with a limited demand.: Medium Beans 
are in better demand and prices harden. 
Marrow are also in fair request for ship- 
ment at our quotations. Pea and Kidney 
are dull, with prices somewhat irregular. 


We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State. .ncseccrccecsscencs 1 50 @1 
White Western................ 150 @1 67% 
White Southern............... nominal. 

No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 147 @150 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 146 @1 48 
No. 1 Chicago...............08 nominal. 
Ned ©... | Gdecpespicedes «~ 1 42 1 44 
Amber Michigan.............. 1 45 1 60 
GOP EMER os co sciccttocctcecs 84 90 
Rye, Western........ hee ee - S824@ 88 
BAROY .0<penccees aegaa ama ae 46 @ % 
CorN: 

Southern White.............. - 58 @ 59 
Southern Yellow.............. 57 @ 57% 
Western White....,.........06- 56 @ 57 
Western Yellow........ sessden”' TD Qe 
Oats: 

REM cas cecdcecccnanaceccesece 50 @ 56% 
NONE de c6 scaescsdicucicweca 41 @ 55 
BEANS: 

Marrow, NeW........+.ese006 - 210 2 60 
Medium, New.......... Pe 2 20 
White Kidney, New........... 2 50 2 60 
Red Kidney, New...........+- 265 @ 270 
Pea, prime........ andsaciaes ~255 @2 65 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the market has been uncommonly active, 
exporters and home consumers purchasing 
liberally; and, with an advance at Chicago, 
Buffalo, and other prominent points, prices 
here have risen fully one-half a cent per lb., 
the market closing firm. The sales were at 
114@1214c. for prime and extra Steers, to 
dress 58 ibs. tothe gross cwt.; 11@11¢c. 
for good, to dress 57 lbs. ; 101¢c. for fair, to 
dress 56@57 lbs. ; and 9@104c. for common 
and medium, to dress 55@56 lbs. Milch 
Cows were dull; but prices exhibit no 
change. There was rather more inquiry 
for Veal Calves and prices were somewhat 
firmer. The quotation was 6@9c. The 
week opened with quite a brisk demand for 
both Sheep and Lambs, and holders suc- 
ceeded in forcing prices up a fraction; but 
at the close this advance was not sustained. 
The range was 5§@73c. for common to 
prime. Dressed Hogs were quiet at 64@74c. 
for City and 6}@6 for Western. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 10,628 Beef Cattle, 
76 Cows, 1,184 Calves, 19,332 Sheep, and 
22,152 Hogs. ; 

HAY.=—Since our last there has been a 
fairly active inquiry, and, with continued 


limited receipts, no stock is permitted to 
accumulate. Prices are very firm. We 
quote North River Shipping 75c., retail 


qualities 75c.@$1, Clover 50@60c., and 
Salt 55@60c. Srraw continues in re- 
uest at firm prices. The quotations are 
or Long Rye 75@80c., Short do. 60@65c., 
and Oat oe, qe cash. 
PROVISIONS.—The market for leadin 
Hog products has been unsettled, wit 
prices irregular, according to the varying 
temper of the Western dispatches. Beef 
products have been quiet, if we except a 





spurt in Beef Hams yesterday, for which 
— prices were paid. We quote: 


EEF 

Flake Mean, DB. <ccccqecgeccces 10 12 00 

Extra Mess.........ceeees Rceees 12 13 00 

Prime Mess, tierce.......+-+.-++ 19 1 00 

Packet, Dbl.........- sed sanaesans 14 00@15 00 

City Extra India Mess, tierce... .22 00 

RE: 

Mess, Western.... ..e.eee-+eess 14 S7@15 00 

Prime, Western........++-+eeee+ 11 75@12 60 

Prime Mea6......00dcdccccccoccce 13 75@14 00 
D: 

West. Steam, tes., pr., #@ 100 Bs, 9 80 @ 9 90 

City Steam, tierces...........- 975 @9 80 

Kettle-rendered....... od te o.ce8 nominal 

O. 1, WErces....pecccccerecece 92% @—— 

ncdsceckedinanciaccas 8 50 10 50 
8: 

NOs ocscuduacaesggaccseessss 9 10 

NY BUMOO Oo ic cidies decaidctee ‘ot 9 @10 

SHOULDERS: 

Pickled....... Pe ee ee ee — @6% 

BY WONG. 566 50cecnsnynoseqacenee ~-— @6 

Bacon, Dry Salted..........-..+.+++ 8 @8 


7% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 


market is quiet. We quote: 

Domestic Kags: 

White City, MMe ccaaccakeas« .-- 54%@ 6 

Country Mixed (free of woolens)..... 38 33% 

CUy CONNOR. cc cwidiiccicicdecces - ¥@1 

PAPER STOCK: 

Tampesfestiens «oo. csicce csuceecv ence . 83K@ 3% 

No. 1 White Shavings...........+.+- 54@ 5% 

Book Stock (solid).......0-see-sseee 44¢@ 45% 

CA I dnc cccnccaernqaeace 1 @1¥% 
WOOL.—The market is exceedingly dull 


and prices, as a rule, favor buyers. We 





yy >) eee —50 @—53 
“ mis —36 @—48 
- b tar —36 
A, Combing....... —37 @—52 
No. 1 Pulled...... +220 Cs 
om ome bl) ee .-—33 5 
Valparaiso, Unwashed... --—19 @—22 
fT ae +224 28 
OO rncccdasceecaccqes —18 20 
8.°A., Cord’a, Washed.......... — —30 
the WHO. Cedndicc cesecebwncees 15 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 16 
Smyrna, Washed..........:.... 516  @—28 


Cal. ape Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 @—31 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 24 —27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 21 —24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 —18 
I 


PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER.—The export movement in 
State Butter has been liberal and there has 
been a fair consumptive demand for fancy 
grades. For medium qualities there has been 
very little demand from the home trade, 
as all of our dependent markets have been 
fully supplied with them. On the whole, 
we Call the market firm for choiee grades 
and dull and heavy for the medium and 
lower kinds. Western fresh has been in 
very. moderate receipt, and those of the best 
grade have brought rather more money 
from the local trade than shippers could 
pay. We quote: 


State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 14 @23 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 15 @27 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 16 @%4 
State, Very POOF... wi... cccsccecceess 13 @i4 
Western, Creamery.........cccsccess 23 @Bd 
Western, firkins......... ahaigan ania 13 (4 
WEGSGOER, DOING, HANG... oc occcscccscces 15 @19 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 14 @20 
PR dada cduccccndcsdanccadeaea 13 @15 


very light. ‘Phere is not stock enough to 
give holders much anxiety. If there, were a 
decline would be unavoidable. We call 
the market geneenlly very dull, with a de- 
cidedly weak tone. he Livergiel quota- 
tion is 73s. Freights by steam to Liverpool 
about 20@25s. Gold, 104%. Commercial 60- 
day bills on London, $4.814@4.824 gold 
per £ sterling. We quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September..... 1544@16 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 134@154 
State, Fosterz, poor to fair.. ..,.... ‘ 


10 @I13 
State, Farm , poor to prime....10 = 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 144 @15 
Western, Factory, good to fine...... 13 @14 
Western, Factory, fair to good......114@13 
Western, Factory, skimmed........ 6 @8 


-6 @ 

EGGS.—Buyers have held a decided ad- 
vantage. Receipts have been larger and 
the demand much lighter than was ex- 
pected. We quote: 
Jersey, BODOTEMIR sisi deidesdccee 17 @17K% 
CT eee 164@I17 
Western and Canadian... ... LK@164 

FRUITS.—Choice Apples are in good 
demand and are held at strong figures. 
Cranberries are very dull, even at our re- 
duced quotations. Florida Oranges are 
quiet and weaker. The arrivals are some- 
what larger and $7. is now the outside rate. 
We quote: 






APPLES : 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 12@ 2 50 


Western N. Y., mixed lots........- 1 75(@ 2 00 
Mixed lots, poor to fair..........- 1 25@ 1 50 
CRANB : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate..... 2 2 50 
Jersey, good, per bush. crate...... 17 2 2 
ORANGES : 

Flori Tee e--+- 6 00@ 7 00 


1 
. DRIED FRUITS.—For Western Quar- 
tered Apples there has been a light export 
inquiry generally. State Quarters are dull. 
Peaches are very quiet. Cherries, Black- 
berries, and Raspberries have favored the 
buyer. We quote: 


Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 44@— 
Apples, Southern, 1zO sliced, choice 44,@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 44 
Peaches; peeled, choice............. 20 222 
Peaches, halves... ...62..+. 10 il 
Peaches, un uarters......... 8 9 


Blackberries, 1 WH Adis ™m 
HOPS Brewers are :buying wiih rather 
more freedom. Demand from. shippers 
are 


; 


very light. Good to choice grades 





—<—$——— 


steady. Low grades freely offered, dull, and 
heavy. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime..... 10 @14 
Crop of 1876, Eastern...........--++- 7 @13 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 7 @il 


POTATOES.—Choice Peachblow are in 
good request and firm; but rough lots are 
dull. Early Rose are firmer for prime lots. 
Choice Jackson White and Peerless are in 


better demandand higher. Sweet are about 
steady. We quote: 

WNMRG, POP WUE. cvccdccccenceesa $7 00@7 50 
Peach-blow, per bbl.........++5.--- 8 37(@3 75 


Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. t.. B 3T@B 75 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 2 75@38 00 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 50 

POULTRY.—Live.—Large receipts of 
Western and Tennesse Fowls aod Turkeys 
early in the week caused a decline. This 
morning there is less supply offering, but 





rather a slack trade. We quote: 

Fowl, pe: 1D... 2 .cccccccccceces 144@ 15 
CUMMINS ccdcccctaccacctensas 10@ 12 
Bcdetsee.2 % ¢ 23..... 438i beh. «<< ig 9 
Turkegs, “**". 4... 144@ 15 
Ducks, per pair... - 50@$1 12 
Geese o _ weedanvercatqudaes 1 12@ 2 00 


DressEp.—The supply of nearly ail kinds 
has been light, and the demand, though 
small, has been supplied with difficulty. 
Prices have generally favored the seller. 


We quote 

TUrkeyS.. ccccccccccccccscoccecs 10 @ 18 
CRIGHONS. a 5.05 G.000 cede ccccccce 12 @ 19 
Fowls Ed cwrccce coocecocesecccece naive LG @ 17 
pi | SE CLPE PES OE te? ee Ae cee 16 @ 2 
Cn EEOC E TET CET CCE CEC. @ 12 


10 

SEEDS.—The demand for Clover has 
fallen off and we have only to notice small 
sales for home use. Timothy is without 
movement, but helders do not seem dis- 
posed to further give way, and we call the 
market firm, but nominal. Flax is quiet, 
for want of stock. We quote: 
Clover, W ester2,1876,prime,perlb. 1444@ 154 


“¢ Btate, per Ib. ..... 200.0. 144%@ 15% 
Timothy to prime, per bushl 85 @l 9% 
Flaxseed, estern, rough........ 17 @l 7% 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

MI ad «had aidnsdadiande 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

SUE ack cnccduudunsedans 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

|) rere rere 38 72 
Mupes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

DELO O80 LiGinc cc dscccccccpe 38 00@ 41.00 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 W0@ 43 00 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 36 Ou 
Lister Bros. Bone..........000006 32 0U@ 40 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 380 00@ 33 00 


: , Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 


Pure Bone Meal 83 00@ 35 00 


i = Raw Bone 8. 38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiae Fer. D.G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 


Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 


High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 7 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
EIS 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00O@ 40 OU 


German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00(@@ 25 00 

Plaster, per ton.......... Paeaduane 80Uu@ 900 

Nitrate of Potash (9% p.c.), per Ib. 8%c.@ 9%e. 

Sulphate of Potash (8U p.c.), “ 84¢e@4 e. 
3 


Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2%e.@ 3\e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4440.@ 4%ce. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢.@ 5<e. 
Dried Blood, per Ib..........-0 2e@3 ec 


epee wae udevedacece 2%c.@8 e. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 











BEST TEAS oouyars, 
AND SPICES. 

Dealers, families, and consumers 
in general of above articles should 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, cor. Washington, 
New York, where they will find the 
largest and choicest selected stock 
in the country at lowest possible 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. ders by mail will 
meet prompt attention. Send for 
circular. Address P.O. box 4237 

AGENTS WANTED. 








BARLOW’s 
INDIGO BLUE. 


THs fAMLL)Y WASH BLUK 
D s&s. WILT BRRGRER, 
Proprietor, 

233 N. 2d Street, Philadelphia 














TEAS. —2 choicest im the world—lmporter 


rices—Largest Company in America— 


ante article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
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PHB INDEPENDENT. 





Arnold, Constable & Co.'s 
SPRING OPENING, 


MONDAY, MARCH 26th, 


Paris Suits? 
Costumes, Mantles, 


Bretonne Jackets and Suits, 
Dolmans, Scarfs, etc. 


ALSO 


SILKS, INDIA SHAWLS, 


Dress Goods, 


Laces and Embroideries, 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, 
etc,, ete, 


Broadway, comer (9th Street. 


CARPETS, 
SPRING IMPORTATION 


AYMINSTER, MOQUETTE, WILTON, 


AND 


Brusseis Carpetings, 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, 


containing a very choice assortment of the 


Newest Styles and Colorings. 


ALSO FRESH STOCKS OF 


AMERICAN CARPETINGS, 


Brussels, Tapestry, and Ingrain. 


PERSIAN RUGS, MATS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, 
ETC., ETC. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 








Financial, 
THE PUBLIC DEBT OF TENNESSEE, 


THE debt of Tennessee, as stated in 
‘*Poor’s Railroad Manual” for 1876, 
amounts to $22,908,400. This debt was 
chiefly contracted in aid of the construc 
tion of railroads, the state issuing its bonds 
directly to the companies, and taking a 
mortgage lien on their roads, with a stipu- 
lation that the companies would supply 
the means of paying the interest on the 
bonds. The companies defaulted, and the 
state defaulted in this interest payment in 
1872. The population of the state in 1870 
was 1,258,520, and the assessed value of 
its property was $2538,378,161, while its real 
value was $498,237,724. A committee of 
gentlemen appointed some time since to 
act as a board of arbitration to negotiate 
an adjustment of the public debt of the 
defaulting Southern states have recently 
made their award in reference to the state 
debt of Tennessee. 

The proposition of this committee is that 
all the arrears of interest up to July ist, 
1877, shall be added to the principal, and 
that then the aggregate of the state debt 
shall be readjusted by the issue of new 
bonds at the rate of sixty per cent. of the 
totalamount. At this rate every thousand 
dollars of the debt would be reduced to 
six hundred dollars inthe new bonds. The 
bonds are to bear interest at six per cent. 
payable semi-annually in New York, and 
the interest coupons are toe be receivable 
for state taxes. The principal is payable 
in New York, thirty years from the date of 
the bonds. These bonds are to be ex- 











changed for the old ones by an agent au- 
thorized to act for the state, in this city, and 
the latter are then to be cancelled. 

Should the bondholders conclude to ac- 
cept these terms, as they probably will, 
then the question will be whether the legis- 
lature of Tennessee will endorse the plan 
and give it effect by the requisite legisla- 
tion. The committee, consisting of Messrs. 
G. 8. Coe, J. D. Vermilye, B. B. Sherman, 
B. B. Comegys, and Enoch Pratt, have 
addressed a memorial to the legislature, in 
which occurs the following passage: 

‘« After attentively considering the state- 
ments of your delegation respecting the 
sad results of the war, the social derange- 
ment and general impoverishment it has 
entailed, and the widespread disorganiza- 
tion existing in all the industries of the 
people throughout the state, we have 
been constrained to the decision that a 
summary reduction of the debt, even to 
the large extent indicated, is the best course 
for all parties concerned, and that, unless 
the legislature shall now see its way clear 
for a settlement more favorable to the 
bondholders, it is both its duty and its 
policy to adopt the award which this com- 
mittee most respectfully and conscientious- 
ly tender to them and to their creditors, 
as the result of their best judgment.” 


The terms proposed are certainly very 
liberal toward Tennessee. They strike off at 
a single blow nearly one-half of the whole 
debt, and give the state thirty years in 
which to pay the remainder. In this time 
a sinking fund might be gradually accumu- 
lated, which would be equal to the debt 
when it matures. The prompt acceptance 
of the plan will restore the credit of the 
state to its former standard, provided it is 
carried out in good faith. Should the 
legislature reject the overture, and adopt 


no means for an honorable adjustment of 


the claims of the creditors, the indications 
as to the public faith of thé state would be 
exceedingly bad. It is true that Tennessee 
is a sovereign state, and that there is no 
power to compel her to pay her debts; yet 
she cannot repudiate them without incurring 
and deserving the infamy of such a trans- 
action. A state with her population and 
wealth can have no just excuse for viola- 
ting her public faith. There certainly is 
no such excuse in her poverty. She now 
has the opportunity to show whether hon- 
esty or repudiation is the practical creed of 
the people, and one or the other she will 


show. 
a — 


MONEY MARKET. 


Money is in abundant supply in Wall 
Street for all legitimate purposes; or, 
rather, for all borrowers who have legit- 
imate securities to offer for it. But the 
caution of lenders prevents reckless specu- 
lations and business does not revive so 
rapidly as many operators had anticipated. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday is of a 
healthy character, for, notwithstanding that 
it exhibits a loss in the surplus reserve to 
the extent of $843,345, yet there is a gain in 
the greenbacks of $1,173,900. The cause of 
a diminished total in the surplus is the 
withdrawal of $2,016,700; but, as this wasa 
less sum than had been calculated upon 
and as it will all be dropping back into the 
vaults of the banks within a short time, it 
is not regarded as a loss, but merely as a 
temporary abstraction. The changes of the 
week, as compared with the previous state- 
ment, are: 





Totals. Changes. 
Cr $259,690.200 Inc. $433,100 
BPOOO nn. ccccccccccecec.coccce 22,391,200 Dec. 2,016,700 
Legal-tender...........000« 44,454,000 Inc. 1,173,900 
Deposits .......--seceee oes 221,820,000 Ine. 2,100 
Circulation........0-.eeeees 15,732,100 Inc. 168,200 


The rates for loans have not been essen- 
tially changed since last week. On call, 
with miscellaneous securities, the rates are 
21¢ to3 per cent. ; and on Government secu- 
rities 2 to 244 per cent. 

As compared with the Statement for the 
corresponding period last week, the sur- 


plus reserve of the Associated Banks shows . 


aloss of $342,500; but in the item of de- 
posits there is an increase of $7,639,600. 
This certainly does not show anything like 
a falling off in the business of New York. 
There was a little spurt of activity among 
borrowers in Broad Street one day last 


week, which caused a sudden advance in| 


call loans to 7 percent.; but the excitement 
brought out so much money that the rate 
instantly dropped to 4 per cent. 

There is a steady increase going on in 
bank circulation. Last week the bonds 





deposited in Washington as securities for 
new notes exceeded the withdrawals by 
$1,000,000, making the excess for three 
weeks $2,200,000. This may be regarded 
as an indication of an increasing commerce, 
which demands an increase in the cireulat- 
ing medium. Our city banks, which re- 
duced their circulation nearly fifty per 
cent. will probably soon see their way to 
a profitable use of the bonds they still hold 
by a reissue of their bills. They will cer- 
tainly have to do it if there should be an 
active revival of business. 

The transactions on the Stock Exchange 
for the past week were very heavy, and 
the advance in the leading speculative 
stocks not only indicated a generally im- 
proved feeling, but a panic among the 
“bears,” who thought it prudent to cover 
their ‘‘shorts.” There was an improve- 
ment in the coal stocks, and the public 
are beginning to think that, because 
the Reading of Pennsylvania and the 
Central of New Jersey were ruined by 
bad management, it must not necessarily 
follow that all other coal-carrying compa- 
nies are subject to similar improper in- 
fluences. The New York Central stock has 
improved on the general better look-out for 
all the railroads, and on the belief that an 
arrangement has’ been completed which 
will put an end tothe damaging competition 
that has existed between the great trunk 
lines leading west from the Atlantic cities. 
Western Union Telegraph has improved on 
its own intrinsic merits, and because at its 
present price it pays interest on the in- 
vestment of about 9 per cent. Theclosing 
prices of Saturday show an advance in 
W. U. Telegraph shares of 14; D., L., and 
Western, 14; Delaware and Hudson, 38}; 
N. Y. Central, 18; Lake Shore, 14; Michi- 
gan Central, 14; Northwestern, preferred, 
3; Rock Island, 1; C., B., and Quincy, 74; 
Chicago and Alton, 3; the St. Joseph stocks, 
1@14; Morris and Essex, 24; St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, §; New Jersey Central, 8; Kansas 
City, preferred, 1; Wabash, 4; Union Pa- 
cific, 4; and a decline in Erie of %; Erie, 
preferred, 1; Illinois Central, 3}; St. Paul, 
4; Ohios, +; Fort Wayne, 3; Quicksilver, 
4; Canton, 2; Adams Express, 4; Ameri- 
can, 2; U. S. Express, 2; Pacific Mail, 14; 
and Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph, 1 per 
cent. 

The fluctuations in the price of 
gold have been of little moment, the 
changes ranging between 104% and 104, 
the closing price on Saturday -* being 
1041316. The premium on gold is now 
settling down so surely that the business 
in the Gold Room has grown so small its 
members have concluded to dissolve their 
concern on the 1st of May. After that date 
the Gold Exchange will be merged into the 
Stock Exchange. 

In regular investment securities there is 
no change of importance. The quotations 
of state bonds in some instances show a 
fraction lower rates and in railroad bonds 
the market is steady. In Government 
securities there has been considerable activ- 
ity during the week, but without any im- 
portant change of prices, except in thie old 
65s, which are 14 per cent. higher. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 25th, 1877. 








Bid. Asked 
IEE. cacceragasaeacineeen sn 133 _ 
American Exchange........ oreo 10018 
Bankers’ & Brokers’ Association. 80 90 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........ = 120 
et eee ere ee eee 2 = 
Corn Exchange........ daseeeted 130 a 
MMNG INGE wooo 005s cps ccsctece _ 921¢ 
First National............ éieve ca eee — 
Fourth National........ ....... 100 1008{ 
RE ec oicccebaus asia ivcnuwe 100 
PII. <butnadnde dines cecane duel os 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 185 200 
Leather Manufacturers’.........150 © — 
Mambattem.... cisssicacskhsdeaeee 136 137 
RRR cis sc vceet ees aaveue 111 oa 
Mechanics’........... bods cogece wee 1874¢ 
DRGTORMIEIED cc cccccccccccccse scoce = 115 
error per -19g — 
Merchants’ Exchange........... 92 _ 
Metropolitan... csccccccsccsece 182 183 
il 
1” 
70 
1 
Shoe andiieather...scccccseeMe 
OTB nec nceeoeceteereses 140 
MME wcnncccinececsccesansstcase mew _ 


ticulars and references. 
; J.B.WATE 


. 


[March 99, 1877, 


THE First National Bank, Winchester, Illinois, lo 
cated at Winchester, in the State of Illinois, is closing 
up its affairs. All noteholders and other creditors 
of said Association are, therefore, hereby notified to 
present the notes and other claims against the Asso. 
ciation for payment. 


D. SKILLING, President. 
Dated March 2d, 1877. 


ij) PER CENT. NET. 


uaranteed. We 
Powe poo, be] as an assuran in Cat we loan not to ex. 
ceed one-third of the actual value. Inover six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through ad ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land, Bend f r par. 





INS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
Pine Street. New ow York 


$10, $25, $80, $100,, $200 


13% al axpeke mene fe oben co. 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate cana The firm 
umbers among its patrons many who have become 
& fortunate invest. 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on m: from three to five per cent. 
&@” send for Circular. 


COUNTY AND CITY BONDS 


BEARING 7,8, and |1O PER CENT, 











These Securities are safe and reliable—especially 
desirable for Investments. Send for Price List. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 
NO. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
"A SOL, that has TEN P} ‘ou Satel Over 





A 80 CENT. 
The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS Lo 


CENTRAL py ae LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Conte will ih sete $  ansas address for bmg | 


, ~p oye , Mi 
llinots Loan Agency,” Jeeksonvilie. Tilinois 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON, & 
QUINCY R. R. C0. 


FIV PER CENT. SINKING 
FUND 25 YEAR BONDS. 


Interest Payable April 1st and October 1s 





COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Whole amount authorized. 82,500,000, of which 
$2,200,000 are issued, the Company reserving 
$300,000 for future needs. 

These Bonds are secured by $2,500,000 St. Louis, 
Rock Island, and Chicago R. R. Co. 7 per cent. First 
Mortgage Bonds, deposited with the New England 
Trust Co.of Boston as Trustees. The last-named 
Road (270 miles in length) has been leased to the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R.Co., for% 
years with renewals, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy R. R. Co. agreeing t pay $175,000 per 
annum rental, reserving from this sufficient to psy 
interest on this issue of 6 per cents. and paying the 
balance tothe New Bngland Trust Co., which con 
tracts to apply it as a Sinking Fund and to buy Sonds 
semi-annually at or under par and-interest. Dy this 
Sinking Fund, all of the Bonds—if taken at par- 
wlll be absorbed by maturity. 

We invite the attention of Trustees and other in- 
vestors to these bonds, in the belief that as anin- 
vestment they are exceptionally safe, The appre- 
ciation in the value of the bonds, as they approach 
maturity, will be materially enhanced by the oper 
tion of the Sinking Fund. 

The price for the present has been fixed at sand 
accrued interest, at which rate they pay the investor 
over 6 per cent. per annum. 


e@MORTON, BLISS & C0. 


DREXEL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & C0, 


44 STATE STREET, BOSTON. x 


A Safe and Profitable Investment. 


r post- 

To parties sums of 8 us by, Now Tors York rato w sre 
lows: if left three 2 eight tng snore 
8: montas, mere 
ifleft four to six months, ten ae Cent. Der ont Det 


TWELVE per cent. Dee 
annum. Our certificates, with interest 45 ia the 
stated, will be paid at mat at our own Os 4 


——~' Wa perso 
Co., New York. on presentation, © either In 5 Py ye United 





ular Loan, Collection, a 
this time have facilites dee handiinz such same > 
we have mentioned so as to afford’ tale tes of in- 
ourselves, even after paying the above thi ney 
terest, and a SURE and PROMPT return of 
when due. * Address 


JOEL K. GOODIN & SONS, 
OTTAWA, KANSAS. __. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 

120 Broadway, Corner Cedar ag 
. ee ee « & 800,000 

asm surpiue So mires § | 642,882 59 


“jane ist, 4st, 1877 es * $1,642,882 59 


B. Ss. WALCOTT, President- 
— LANE, Secretary. 








L. ROE, Assistant SecretaryT 
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Cormmercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


AuTHoven there has been an unprece. 
dented excitement in the market for prints: 
during the week, the aggregate business in 
domestic cotton and woolen fabrics has 
been small and very far from satisfactory. 
The cause of all the trouble in the dry 
goods trade, as well as in all other trade, is, 
of course, that production exceeds the con- 
sumption to too great an extent. The 
troubles growing out of this cause are not. 
by any means confined to the dry goods 
trade, nor to this country. England, France,’ 
and Germany are .more severely afflicted 
than we are, for the reason that their popu- 
lation increases less rapidly. There is no 
reason to anticipate any immediate relief 
to the commercial trouble of the leading na- 
tions of the earth unless a war should break 
outon a sufficiently large scale to withdraw 
great armies of laborers from their accus- 
tomed work and convert them into de- 
stroyers, instead of producers. The civil- 
ized world is now at peace and is likely to 
continue so, and in due time consumption 
and production will be adjusted to each 
other, and then trade will be more regular 
and the temptation to speculation less 
powerful. 

A letter from an English correspondent 
of the New York World says that the de- 
mand for American long cloth in Man- 
chester is continually increasing, and he 
asks: ‘ Will the day come when even in 
the shops of Lancashire towns we shall see 
placards in the windows advertising Amer- 
ican piece-goods—when Lancashire fam- 
ilies will wear cotton made in New York 
or New England? ‘No doubt there are 


many people here who would laugh at that 


idea; but it is by no means a laughing 
matter. We have only to go on as we are 
doing now to be almost completely elbowed 
out of our own markets.” 

But our manufacturers can hardly count 
upon a market for their cotton fabrics in 
England for many years. We are at pres- 
ent feeding Britons with our beef, our 
cheese, our apples, and our corn and wheat; 
but we shall have to wait awhile before we 
can clothe them in our cottons and wool- 
ens. For the present the United States is 
the only one of the great manufacturing 
countries that has an increasing export 
trade. That of France, of Germany, as well 
as of Great Britain, shows a very serious 
falling off. But still the trade in domes- 
tic cotton goods is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition at present. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been moderately active during the week, 
and, considering the decline in the print 
market, prices have been well maintained. 
There has been a pretty general revision of 
prices in the leading makes, which will 
probably cause a more active distribution 
of goods by the jobbers. The agents of 
the Atlantic Mills reduced their prices, for 

the ostensible purpose of closing out their 
stock , 


In bleached sheetings and shirtings 
there has been a corresponding marking 
down to that which has taken place in un- 
bleached goods. But the trade has been 
light in medium and low qualities and it 
has been only fair in the leading makes of 
the finer qualities. 

Printing cloths are very weak and ir- 
Tegular. Prices have been reduced to 44 to 
4c. for 64s, extra quality, and the prospect 
ls unpromising for an advance from these 
Points, 

In the print market there has been a 
kind of panic, such as sometimes prevails 
on the Stock Exchange, and prices are sud- 
denly cut down in a manner to recall 
the great “‘bear” raids on railway shares. 
It isa long time since so serious a decline 
has occurred as that which took place early 
in the week in American fancies, which 
sold at 74¢c. on Monday afternoon and at 
6c. on Tuesday. The whole list of prints 
underwent a sudden fall, which was further 
intensified by the leading jobbing house 


offerin 
ering their stock of estogas 
fancies, and shirtings atOare ont 


wa te Ea have been — order of Roweell, 


themselves with more goods than are needed 
for the wants of their current trade. A 
reaction is hardly likely to occur the pres- 
ont papeser st pone it will now be acknowledged 
moderation early in the seqson 
week ert have produced more profitable re- 
sults. Some of the leading manufacturers 
have resumed the old ouadiide of guaranties 
for thirty days. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods the same feeling of dullness and un- 
certainty prevails and prices are unsettled. 

Woolen goods laék an ion, and, in fact, 
are not in muck better condition than cot- 
ton goods. Prices are low; but, strangely 
enou; gh, the very ped of prices renders 


pure rs unwillin e more than 
their necessities req! ty It is possible that 
prices may fall yet lower; but the probabili- 


ties are more favorable to a piss ahve pro- 
duction, which would cause a reaction. 

Fancy cassimeres of good styles are in 
fair demand; but no actuve movement in 
these goods is likely to take place until 
stimulated either by a stoppage of mills or 
a decline of prices. 

Worsted coatings are in exceptionall 
good demand for the favorite makes an 


| sales to a liberal extent are reported. 


In‘all other descriptions of woolen goods 
quiet is the rule, 

Foreign goods are in about the same con- 
dition as Seat fabrics; but the import- 
ers are unable to keep their invoices on 
hand, exc 
The result has been very large offerings at 
auction of seasonable goods anda general 
decline of prices. With diminished im- 
portations there is not likely to be much of 
a surplus stock in first bands at the close of 
the season. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QU OTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATE3 


MONDAY EVENING, March 26th, 1876. 
































PRINTS. 
AMBION 2.0 cccccccece @ °” eee 7 
BR cccdiccscagho 64¢|Manchester........ 7 
American.......... 6% |Merrimack, D...... 61 
DS Re" Oriental........... 974 
Cocheco, L........ ie eens & 
Dunnells.......... 6%|Richmond ___...... 
Freeman.. ....... 6 mpson’s Mourn’g 
Garner &Co...... 64¢|Sprague........... 
Gloucester........ 644|Wamsutta.. ..... 56, 
Hamikoo eeameanes 4 Washington. Wiaanns 7 
——— “ 
Amoskeag..°...... 4 Caster... 2s... 
Belfast.........+. .. 944|Namaske,......... “9 
TRRRB. cc cccccccess Renfrew .......... 9% 
Glasgow........+6- Sonthwecks ecvcedee 74 
SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, 44 9 ,Lawrenee, LL...... 9 
* 44 8% a Pere 1% 
“« Pp 447 “ XX.... 9% 
“ D, 44 7% s XXX ..10 
“LL, 644 644)L E, 44 8% 
“ NV, «847 use’ 
ose aber 7 Lg Pevacaes oy, 
“eo. ie See 
“ 34 7 Penwsnsecene 644 
Appleton, A, 44 9 | °}»8C......... 6 
« 84 74 Standard.. 83 
Bedford R. 384 5%'Medford, 44 8 
Boot, FF.........- 9 |Nashua, O, 33-in... 74¢ 
OY Wea sacceceave 8 - 36-in... 814 
©) Qivecenccunn 6 «  E, @in... 94 
Gi teen Tl et W, 48-in.. 18% 
Broadway, 44 64|Newmarket, A..... Ms, 
Cabot, A, 44 74 Fs Mewes 6% 
44 7% ag sane 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 814 
x “8... Se Pepperell, ) ere 9 
- o GiiGee © Macaca 8 
Continental, C...... 9 < Qyisscvee 7 
- 104 an) eres 6 
Dwight, » TE 614 = 7-417 
» Wasesses 7 se 84 20 
ne Brscvesee ? . 9-4 2244 
Exeter, 4, 447 bs “ ‘a 7 
equot, A......... 
ee 'tead vend. SS “eo 
es E..... 9 'Pittefield, A....... 6% 
Harrisburg, A..... 8 )Pocasset: 
i » meee 7 Canoe, +4 9 
a | ee 6 bee ea 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d, 8 Meatacadies said 5 
¥ Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 9 YS 
a « WE TG Witecccciess 46 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ....... 64 
0 9 |Tremont, CC...... 63% 
avagess 8 4411 
5 PR i oO 
Weeds <sss . 10-4 30 
Laconia, _ ebesed *s Wachusett, oo is 
SO .Msckases 8k os Soin “12 
ie Serene: 4 “ 48-in. 13% 
Langley, A........ 8i4| Waltham, P....... 11 
“Standard. 834 “ 20 
) ey 8 “ 10-4 2234 
Eecwscwcee 8 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND Wer 19% 
Androscoggin : 
AA, 4411%|Lonsdale, 44 10% 
among, bs £4 3c emaedne £4 it 
“« Z, 7-8 7 (Maxwell, 44 123¢ 
Bay Mills 44 11 “Linen pee = 
Bartlett, A . 44 10%41N. ¥. 
Ballou& Son, 44 New Markel.A.44 7, 
Boot, 8. 7H can E, ‘cas 
Sar cniecase ua, 
© Bis. Je ewaveve 6% P, 42-in.. 148 
8 Wrisvcccccces ll s 4 | 
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James MeGreery & Co, 


BROADWAY AND | ith ST., 
‘on Monday, March 26th, 


will offer a few choice imported 


NOVELTIES, 


Dresses, Suits, ; 
Cloaks, Dolmans, ete. 


Having greatly increased during the past week our 
already large assortment of 


DRESSES AND SUITS 
of our own manufacture, we are prepared to show a 


greater variety of Styles and Materials than ever be- 
fore offered. 


UNDERGARMENTS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children at very low prices. 


MILLINERY. 


This Department is replete with the Choicest De- 
signs of the Jeading Paris houses, and also of our 
own manufacture. 


Elegant Pattern Bonnets, 
Fine French Flowers, 
__ Feathers, etc 
RIBBONS 


in all the New Shades and Styles for trimming. 





Damasse Galloon Braids, 
FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID CLOVES. 
VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris Seamless, Victoria, 


AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES. 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES, 


sr BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 





SPRING ‘NOVELTIES. 


WE -— SILKS and Bi Gu DRESS An1 elma 
in all the ‘LATEST & NG one. 
st and mR. ele 


LE ns TOOL 
compriai an IMMENSE, SP rey tk 
N 
and a COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION of 
PARISIAN NOVELTL RS in 


RIGH DRESS GOODS 


OF CAMEL’S HAIR, Loa SILK and WOOL. etc. 
SEVERAL BX UISITE “COMBINATIONS 


ona. Mey ENTIRELY NEW to this MARKET. 
LES FORWARDED by MAIL on APPLICA- 


AT Stenatét 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their 


GRAND OPENING, 
TUESDAY, MARCA 20th, 
of the laiest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
veaspere and Feather Trismin 8, Bri- 
ralGnrattures f and Veils, Flo- 
sarnitures for Ball an 








ad Evening Costumes, as 
+ garening, to Order. 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
—- Tropical Leaf Plants ‘a specialty.” To 
he Trade and Institutions a discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
i. LOKAWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND | ith ST., 
WILL OFFER ON 
MONDAY, MARCH 26th, 
TWO CASES OF 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 


REALLY DECIDED BARGAINS. 
ONE CASE OF 


INDIA DECCA SHAWLS, 


FROM $10 UPWARD. 
ALSO JUST RECEIVED SOME NOVEL STYLES 


Spring and Summer Shawls. 








1877 JO N ES 1840 
SPRING OPENING. 
MILLINERY. 


DRESS | 8 GOODS. a v oO 
's) a 


SuITs, Ssenit. o o Fancy Goons, 


— Oo o _— 
DOLMANS.a o HOSIERY. 
— o a - 
SHAWLS. G o LACEs. 


JONES *. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


| x 
a” 














7 - - rs 


Oo a 
*., JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 0 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. o a DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. “co Ao CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Fg OEE I Goods. 


(3 Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Send for catalogue 

JONES. 


8th Av., corner 19th St. JONES. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


ONLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


14th SYREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. ¥. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


SEWING SILK MACHINE TWIST, 








TENT QUILLTWIST, 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SiLK 3 

















Three-Ply and 
12. FULTO 





omy 


= Cramb-lethe Oi1-U othe ete. very cheap at at the Old Place, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
YORK. 


sTR 
pecked and 9 rant te any per ‘of the United States free s free of charge, 
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. the. whole world. The minority of the 
* Silver Commission, in opposing the views 


* a larger quantity of pure silver than is con- 
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Commercial, ee 
THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


Wuen Congress convened last December 
the price of silver in the London market 
was about 54 pence perounce. Afterward 
it rose to 58 pence, and from this point it 
receded, and last week sunk to 533g pence 
per ounce, These fluctuations in the value 
of silver, preceded as they have been by 
much larger ones and liable to be followed 
by others, furnish a very conclusive arga- 
ment against its remonetization,-as pro- 
posed by the majority of the Silver Com- 
mission, in their recent report to Congress. 
The fact is that the metal, as metal, has 
lost its former stability of value; and this 
deprives it of one of the most important 
properties of money. Its own fluctuations 
of value unfit it to be a standard of value. 
A yardstick that should spontaneously 
lengthen at one period and shorten at an- 
other, and thus measure different quantities 
at different times, would hardly do for 
commercial use. Neither buyers nor sell- 
ers would like to trust it. And yet it would 
be no worse than a standard of value that 
is subject to very considerable fluctuations 
in the value of the material composing it, 
which is the fact in regard to silver. 

To re-establish the old silver dollar and 
make it a legal tender for the payment of 
all debts, unless there is an express stipula- 
tion to pay gold dollars, would, at the 
present price of silver, be practically a sys- 
tem of repudiation to the full extent of the 
difference between the value ofthe gold 
dollar and the silver dollar. The gold dol- 
lar is the only dollar that has been in com- 
mercial use since 1834; and contracts were 
understood to have reference to this dollar, 
because it was the dollar in use. Since 
1873 it has been the only lawful dollar. 
The silver dollar, formerly more valuable 
than the gold dollar and for this reason not 
circulating as money, has now become less 
valuable, as the consequence of the fall in 
the price of silver. There would, hence, be 
a manifest injustice in making it a legal 
tender for the payment of debts contracted 
when it was not the dollar of commercial 
use and was not intended by the contract- 
ing parties. It would be equivalent to a 
reduction of these debts by the force of a 
legal-tender law. 

Moreover, the effort to establish two me- 
tallic standards of value—the one of silver 
and the other of gold—and to maintain 
them in actual use at the same time, is 
shown to be a failure by the experience of 


of the majority, very justly say: 


«In every countrys which has adopted a 
bi-metallic standard that metal has been 
used, to the exclusion of the other, which 
was overvalued as a coin as compared with 
the value of the bullion contained in the 
coin when tested by its market price in 
other countries of the world. The conse- 
quence has been that in every country 
were the bi-metallic standard has been 
adopted the overvalued metal as coin has 
been used to the exclusion of the other.” 

There is no doubt about the fact here 
stated; and unless there can be some way 
of establishing a fixed ratio of value be- 
tween gold and silver the two will not as 
money circulate side by side. One will 
displace the other. Thesilver will displace 
the gold when it is more valuable as coin 
than it is as bullion; and so gold will dis- 
place the silver when it is more valuable as 
coin than it is as bullion. The gold dollar 
at the present price of silver will purchase 


tained in the silver dollar of 412 5-10 grains 
of standard silver. The latter is overval- 
ued, as compared with the former; and, 
being worth more as coin than as bullion, 
it would circulate as money, while gold 
would disappear as money, because worth 
more as bullion than as coin. The “‘ dou- 
ble-standard ” theory, if put into practice at 
the present price of silver, would drive all 
the gold coin and gold bullion out of the 
country, and bring back in exchange there- 
for silver from other countries, ‘which, 
being coined, would become the metallic 
money of the United States, to the exclusion 
of gold. This would result in reducing 
the standard of value, unless the silver dol- 
lar was increased in weight. 

The country now stands on the basis of 


7 > aereemnieete 
practically since 1834, using silver simply 

as a subsidiary coin We see no reason for 

changing this basis, and a great many solid 

reasons against it. It is a good rule to let 

well enough alone, especially when you 

cannot make it better, and will be quite 

sure to make it worse, if you attempt to 

change it. 








THE DEBT OF THIS CITY. 


Tue Municipal Commission, in their re- 
port to the legislature of this state, make 
the following statement in regard to the 
debt of this city: 

‘“‘The magnitude of this debt is even less 
alarming than the rapidity of its recent in- 
crease. In 1840 the debt of the city was 
about $10,000,000; in 1850 about $12,000,- 
000—an increase during the decade of about 
twenty per centum. In 1860 it wasupward 
of $18,000,000—an increase of fifty per 
centum. In 1870 it was upward of 73,000,- 
000—an increase of nearly four hundred 
per centum. And in the six years which 
have since elapsed it has been swollen by 
the enormous addition of $40,000,000. It is 
proper to say that this last increase is ina 
large measure due to the funding of a pre- 
ceding floating debt of upward of $20,000,- 
000—a legacy from the corrupt cabal over- 
thrown in 1871, and which, or most of 
which, ought to be added to the amount of 
the debt, as above stated, in 1870.” 

The amount necessary to pay the annual 

interest on this debt of $113,000,000 is 

about nine millions of dollars; and this is a 

larger sum than is required to defray all 

the expenses of the state government, say- 

ing nothing about the cost of the local 

government of the city. For this enormous 

increase of debt there are no results or pub- 

lic improvements at all adequate to explain 

it or return to the city a compensation in 

the way of benefits. The money has been 

wasted in the most prodigal manner, and 

what has not been wasted has been stolen 

by millions. Ring plunderers and political 

knaves have fleeced the people. 

One of the remedies against such abuses 

in the future, as suggested by the Commis- 

sion, is an amendment to the constitution 

of the state providing for a board of 
finance in cities having over 100,000 inhabit- 

ants, charged with the duty of estimating | 
the expenses of the same for éach Year and 

the amount to be raised by taxation, and 

chosen by the voters who, in addition to 
the other qualifications of law, have paid 
taxes for two years next preceding the 
election on an assessed value of not less 
than $500, or for the same period have paid 
a yearly rent of-not less than $250 on a build- 
ing or buildings occupied. for residence or 
lawful business. The theory of the amend- 
ment is to give this branch of city gov 





rent-payers to a specified amount. Other 
remedies are added to protect the people 
against the abuses of mal-administration. 
The question pending is whether the legis- 
lature will take the proper steps to submit 
the recommendations of the Commission to 
a popular vote. If it fails to do so, it will 
neglect an urgent duty and deserve severe 
reprehension. The permanent debt of the 
cities of this state, having in round numbers 
a population of about two millions, is up- 
ward of one hundred and seventy millions 
of dollars, and nearly the whole of this 


twenty years. It is high time that some- 

thing was done to put an end to such a 

debt-contracting policy. 
RI 


COSTLY CHARITIES. 


Comprrotter Kelly has addressed a 
letter to the oficers of the charitable insti- 
tutions of this city, calling their attention 
to the rapid increase in the amount of the 
public money appropriated to these institu- 
tions for several years past, and notifying 
them that they must curtail their expenses. 
He gives the following figures as showing 
this rate of increase since 1871: 1: 





Amount, | Year. 





At p12 2S/IBTS......00--ceeeee 
1872....... 459,020 33/1576 ...4.... 

BBTD .. rcenersee 639,550 OU) IST7.....0+++..ecees 
WBE... oo. 0. eee... > 00| 


provided for these institutions out’ of/the 
Excise Fund. In 1867 the appropriation was 
about $200,000, and in 1877 it has risen to 
nearly a million of dollars, Im-the mean- 
time the tax burdens of the city have been 
largely increased. The Comptroller very 
properly expresses the opinion that chari- 





the gold dollar, by law since 1878, and 


ernment to the direct control of the tax and | 


} Agriculturist ............0.....06$1 30 


hug: amount is the growth of the last 





on private support. It isaserious question 
whether funds gathered by taxation from 
the general publi¢ should be appropriated 
to any objects not controlled and managed 
by the public, through its legal agents. 
Such appropriations are simply an indirect 
mode of levying a tax upon the people to 
aid in paying the expenses of private asso- 
ciations. The principle may very easilype 
abused, and certainly has been in this city. 
The tendency of those who make these ap- 
propriations is to forget that they are sim- 
ply trustees of the public money, and that 
they are bound so to apply it as not to in- 
vade the rights of the taxpayer. 


2 acne ae tl TT, 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our Office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 























each (ihe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S&Co's._ ; 
) IMPROVED 3 
Lo} 
MUSIC : 
a < 
PAPER FILE. 2 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1877. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tat INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tor INDE 
PENDENT—VizZ., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 





table institutions founded and managed ‘by 





private individuals should depend mainly 











PREMIUMS. 


Wes offer any one of the following PREM) 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who senq 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription fn advance (cithe: 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Fai. 
tion of Charles Dickens's Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


Monty one Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
Sacred Songs No. 2.” 
“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc. 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En. 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x3¢. 
“‘ Authors of the United States.” Fing 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por. 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 
“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Stee) 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 
Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 
Address ~ 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, New York City, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


Remittances must be made’in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these’ 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against iosses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do 80. 


sae 





Fine 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “ ity “ 1.50 
13 “ “ . 0.45 
52 " after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 “i after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for meney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ismade 
either the first or second week after the money isrt- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street. 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 











Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
Atlantic Monthly................. 3 60 4 00 : 

0. ° City 
Demorest’s Magazine......2..... 260 8060 fn eT wee 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
Harper’s Magazine.........-..... 3 60 4 00 | Post-office—whether directed to his name or 
Harper’s Weekly ; 3 60 400 | % whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 

SA BRR ae 26 thie paiymien. 
, 
mai gag haan RE ee eee : ms re 2-1 = peraon: esters tile Habie aiacontanel 
tees ewer eeeeces eee must pay all arrearages, or the publisher 4 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
engraving “The Rustic whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 

Wreath”)....... I snvaey iva 30 1,400 9 one pen 
Ladies’ Journal..........6....04 360 4 &.—The courts have decided thes refusing 
Ligninbots’s Magazine 360 4 re newapepers and pertodienls. from the post ste, 
my Living ie. fa: + es removing, and pro one uncalled for, is prima 

ore eee facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 ale? mM eciee ee cee 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 TES G. 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 300 _ ps cages > ON 
Scribner's Monthly..............- 360 400 valli animes pp 
Sunday Magazine.. 230 2% aia ob ate nea meties 
MIAME «c.ccics saiccicgecaceeees 860 400] itime bh omnes 5 eneers 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47% 520 | semnesione month)...70e. tance fenree months) 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 16 : * ian © ate . g {iwelve 6 )6EG 
The Dlustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 ‘ 
EMENTS- 
The Christian............ vecsesee 80 100 Reporte see ee: £- 
Presbyterian Quarterly(new subs.) 310 3 60 -- Me. 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400. . 
Eélectic Magazine........ sesesse #50, 600 gfe pinasas oun 26000 
Waverley Magazine.............. 40, by eee "LIne. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 6110 Frrry CENTS A LIN 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES......<-+- +: 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, notexceeding four lines 

Magazine for Young Psople,. 170. 2 00 | 3, over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

New York Semi-Weekiy 7 yst..... 260 800) Payments for advertising must be made in edvanc? 
(@ POSTMASTERS and others desir- | Addressalllettersto | 

ing to act as agents can receive further THE INDEPENDENT, 

information by applying to us. 3 P.-0. Bex 9787, | Kew York OM 
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THE LIGHTWOOD FIRE. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


waar is the spell of this burning weod 
That wraps the ceiling in crimson hood, 
And tricks each object to brilliant mood 
In the warm, bright blaze, 
In the gold, red haze, 
And the pulsing flow of the Lightwood’s glow. 


Is it the honey of golden moons, 
Of ruddy sunbeats and amber noons, 
Hcarded and pent in the South’s lagoons, 
To be spent at last 
In one dazzling cast 
In the laughing pyre of the Lightwood fire ? 


Is it the long, fond way that you had, 
0 heart of the pines, to exclude the sad, 
To cherish the sunny, clasp the glad, 
All joy to bequeath 
In your flaming wreath 
And the mounting spire of your Lightwood fire? 


Would that my presence at eve might be 

Like magic flame of this genial tree, 

To wake sweet reverie, fond and free, 
Light each darling face 
To its warmest grace, 

And bright peace inspire like th e Lightwood fire 
or 


PATTY BRIGHT. 
BY MRS. GEORGE G. ATWOOD. 


Patty Bricut sat by the kitchen-table, 
her elbows resting upon it and her chin in 
her hands, A hige white bowl of stoned 
raisins standing by her showed what she 
had been doing. But it could be very 
plainly seen that Patty’s thoughts were’ 
resting on something very different. of 

The truth is ‘‘ Hard Times ” was staring 
Patty in the face, and, although he looked 
very ugly, Patty was staring back at him 
steadily and unflinchingly. 

It was not at all necessary; for, as far as 
she was concerned, she had never know 
the meaning of poverty. Fortune had been 
very kind to Miss Patience Bright, Senior, 
Patty’s only friend and protector. Her 
barns were overflowing with plenty; her 
cellars stored with fruits and vegetables; 
and, better still, her money was so carefully 
put away that if all of the banks in the 
country were broken and if all of the 
railroads failed it would make no possible 
difference to Miss Patience. ; 

So, with a mind calm and serene, Patty, 
Senior, moved around her kitchen, grind- 
ing her spices and mixing her mince-meat. 
But, with a mind anything but calm and 
serene, Patty, Junior, sat by the table, 
thinking. 

Miss Patience rattled the stove-doors, 
poked down the ashes, and banged the 
shovel and tongs, Still Patty never 
moved. 

“Bring me the eggs, child,” she said. 
Still Patty didn’t hear. So Miss Patience 
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went to the cellar, brought out a basket of |. 


the pure white, chocolate-colored, and 
speckled eggs; broke the whites in a big 
blue platter and dropped the yolks in a 
bowl; then, sitting down by the table, 
began to pile them up in white masses by 
her steady strokes. 

Every little while she looked up at Pat- 
ty’s dreamy face and misty eyes. 

“Come, child,” she said, at. last, 
“you've sat there long enough. Beat up 
those yolks till they foam. There’s enough 
to do.” 

Patty took up the bowl and wooden 
spoon; but she moved languidly and as if 
her heart were somewhere else. : 

“Why don’t you hurry?” Miss Patience 
said, sharply. ‘“There’s your Uncle Eben 
coming on the five-o’clock train, and Aunt 


Maria in the morning, and all this cooking | 


to be got out of the way.” 
“What's the good of it all, Auntie,” 


Patty asked. “* Don’t enough 
eat at home?” oe » 


Miss Patience reddened with indignation 


and dropped her fork in the midst of the’ 
White foam. 


“The land’s sakes!” she exclaimed. “ty 
guess there never was a Bright yet but had 


all he could eat, and more too!” 

“What do they do with the ‘more too’? 
Give it away?” Patty asked. — 
__ Miss Patience looked at:her . 


child?’ 
thesaid. ‘Speak itout.”\ 
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on an errand, and while she was gone she 
had séen something which had stirred her 
childish soul as nothing had ever done be- 
fore; and ever since she came home she had 
been trying to think of the best way to 
present a petition to Aunt Patty, and, now 
that the opportunity had come of its own 
will, her heart trembled and her spirit 
failed. ' 
- But Aunt Patty was waiting, with her 
fork. in the air and her eyes on Patty. 

So, with her cheeks burning and her 
voice tremulous from hope and fear, she 
said: 

‘Aunt Patty, do you remember the 
Brewers?” 

*« Shiftless set!” she said, setting her lips 
very firmly and beating her eggs more 
fiercely than ever. 

“They may be shiftless, Aunt; but I 
know they’re hungry,” said Patty, waxing 
bolder. 

‘‘Hungry, in this land of plenty!” said 
Aunt Patty, contemptuously. ‘I'd like to 
know what put such nonsense in your head. 
‘How did you happen to see them, any 
way?” 

**T'll tell you all about it,” said Patty, 
feeling braver every minute. ‘“‘I was 
going by this morning to tell Mary Jane 

come up in the morning and pick the 
turkeys, when Nannie Brewer knocked on 
the window and beckoned to me to come 
jin, And, Auntie, if you'll believe it, she 
sat in the rocking-chair, with an old bed- 
iquilt around her and hardly a speck of fire 
jin the stove. I wanted to put some wood 
in; but she looked so nervous and said no. 
‘Then she asked me‘to go into the closet 


| and bring her a glass of water. I couldn’t 


help looking around, Auntie; and there 
as only half of a loaf of bread on a plate, 

d the least little scrap of butter in a 

ken tea-cup. I took her the water; but 
I felt every minute as if I should cry, she 
looked so white and hungry. Then she 
iasked me to go down cellar and see if her 
‘kitten was there. It took mea good while 
to find the kitten; and, Aunt Patty, there 
wasn’t a thing in that cellarto eat, buta 
few potatoes and beans and a little piece of 
pork—not one can of fruit or an apple. I 
couldn’t say 4 word to Nannie when I came 
up, I had such abig lump in my throat. So 
I just put her kitten in her lap and ran. 
And I couldn’t help thinking, Aunt Patty, 
that we might just as well send them 
enough to last ’em a week... And what’s 
‘Thanksgiving good for, if you can’t make 
other people have it too?” 

Patty stopped, trembling and excited 
‘with her long speech, and looked eagerly 
‘at Aunt Patty. 

But, if she expected her to throw open 
‘cellar and pantry doors, and tell her that 
‘all that she had was hers, and to take what 
ishe wanted for Nannie, she was greatly 
disappointed. 

Aunt Patty did nothing of the kind. 

She only marched to the cellar with her 
platter of showy foam, and marched back 
again with a pan of red apples, and set 
them down before Patty. 

‘* Pare ’em and slice ’em,” she said. 

Patty’s heart sank way down, and a great 
tear dropped off from her eyelashes as she 
took up the knife and began to cut off the 

rosy skins. 
' Miss Patience saw the tear, but she didn’t 
;say anything, and, ifshe felt anything, she 
kept it to herself. 

All day long she kept Patty flying. 

When there were no more eggs to be beaten 

‘or fruit to be picked over, there was silver 
to clean, mirrors to brighten, pillows to 
_beat up, and pitchers to fill with fresh 
water. 

But Patty had ‘builded better than she 
knew,” for, after the last little cousin had 
been tucked up in bed, and she herself had 
‘gone to sleep, tired out, but not too tired 
| and sleepy to have an ache in her heart for 
‘Nannie, Aunt Patience sat up alone, grim 
and silent before the open fire, thinking, 
‘thinking. ° ; 

Remember the Brewers. I should think 

she did remember the Brewers. Away 
| back, before Patty’s brown eyes or Nannie’s 
‘blue ones had opened upon this world, 
‘when Aunt Patty’s angles and wrinkles 
‘had béen curves and dimples and the gray 
of her hair had been golden, Nannie Brew- 
-er’s father had been Aunt Patience’s lover. 





Early in the morning Patty had gone out 


Handsome and gentle, but always unsta- 


”* 





ble, or, as Aunt Patty’ called it now, 
‘*shiftless,” he had strayed away from his 
allegiance at sight of the first pretty face 
that came in his way; and Aunt Patty 


Shook him off, with sharp and bitters words, 


and never looked upon his face again. 

Not even when he lay dying and sent for 
her would she go near him. 

So he said, as he had said so many times 
in his life, “‘It is just as well,” and, with a 
gentle smile, turned his face to the wall 
and died. 

Since then there had been hard struggles 
for Nannie and her mother. To besure, 
there had been struggles before; but they 
were together. But Miss Patience had never 
so much as spoken to either of them. 

But now Patty’s simple story had stirred 
Miss Patience’s wrinkled heart strangely. 

Dick Brewer's child starving. 

She sat before the fire till the log broke 
in two and the coals scattered over the 
bricks. Then she arose, put out her candle, 
and lay down by Patty’s side. 

Thanksgiving morning was clear and 
bright; and Patty waked to find the sun 
streaming through the frosty panes on her 
bed and the place by her side vacant. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, springing out of 
bed and hurrying on her clothes. ‘I’m 
late again, and Aunt Patty will be so pro- 
voked.” 

But Aunt Patty seemed unusually gentle 
as. she bade her good-morning; and that 
and the sunshine made Patty feel very 
light-hearted, as she danced around setting 
the table. 

But when she went into the cellar to 
skim the cream for breakfast,' and saw the 
two great turkeys, with their wings folded 
on their breasts; and the tiny pig, with the 
ear of corn in his mouth, all ready for 
the oven; the’ hanging shelves loaded 
with flakey pies; and the huge stone crocks 
full of pound cake and fruit cake, she 
thought again of Nannie Brewer’s empty 
shelves and barren cellar, and she drew 
a long sigh, as she came back where her 
Aunt Patty was. 

She saw the change in Patty’s face; but 
she didn’t ask any questions or make any 
allusions to the conversation of the day 
before, until after the breakfast had been 
cleared away and Patty was putting on her 
cloak and hat to go to church. 

Then she put her hand on her shoulder, 
and said: 

‘Patty, what makes you look so un- 
happy?” 

‘*T feel so sorry about Nannie,” said Patty, 
choking a sob down in her throat. 

‘* Well,” said Aunt Patty, ‘“‘you stop 
there, on your way home from church, and 
perhaps you'll feel better.” 

““Oh! Aunt Patty,” she shouted, throw- 
ing her arms around her neck, “ what 
have you been doing?” 

‘“‘ There, go along, child. You’ve crushed 
my clean collar and knocked your hat side- 
ways.” 

And Miss Patience gave her a gentle 
push toward the door. 

Patty ran off, feeling exhilarated and ex- 
pectant, She could hardly sit still through 
the sermon, although she tried very hard to 
be attentive; and even the beautiful 
anthems made very little impression upon 
her, And when the service was all over, 
and the uncles and aunts and cousins were 
exchanging greetings in the vestibule, she 
ran away from them all, down the road to 
Nannie’s. 

When she knocked at the door, and 
Nannie called ‘‘Come in,” Patty knew by 
the change in her voice that something very 
pleasant had happened. Still she was not 
quite prepared for the revelations which 
were made when she opened the door. 

There Nannie sat, dressed in a blue 
flannel wrapper which Aunt Patience had 
intended to make over for Patty, Aunt 
Patience’s own gray worsted shaw] around 
her shoulders, and warm home-made rug 
under her feet. 

There was a grand fire in the stove, and 
a most delicious smell came from the oven 
and the hissing and bubbling stew-pans. 

Mrs. Brewer was flying around, with a 
clean white apron around her waist and a 
bright flush on her cheeks. 

The table was set for dinner, with some 
of Aunt Patience’s crisp white celery in the 
center, and a saucer of Aunt Patience’s green 
Pickles on one corner, and a tumbler of 
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Aunt Patience’scrab-apple jelly on another. 

Patty saw it all in one glance, and then 
turned to Nannie; who had caught hold of 
her hand and was thanking her and laugh- 
ing and crying all at once. 

“Don’t thank me!” said Patty. ‘I’m 
awfully glad, but I haven’t done any- 
thing.” 

** Yes you have,” Nannie insisted. ‘‘ The 
man said they came from you; and it isn’t all 
here either. There’s wood in the wood- 
house, and flour and tea in the pantry, and 
potatoes and apples and pork and a lovely 
little crock of butter in the cellar. 

‘*T want you to tell your Aunt Patty that 
I hope she will have a great many Tanks- 
giving days as happy as the one she has 
given us.” 

And Mrs. Brewer wiped a tear from her 
cheek as she opened the oven-door and 
basted her browning chickens. 

‘* All right,” said Patty. ‘‘1’ll tell her, 
though Aunt Patty can’t bear to be thanked. 
Good-bye, Nannie. I'll havea jolly time, 
now you're going to have one too,” 

Miss Patience wouldn’t give Patty a 
chance to speak to her alone until after 
the grand dinner was over and cleared 
away, and the children, worn out with 
Blind-man’s Buff and Puss in the Corner, 
had been tucked snugly away in their beds. 

When the other grown-up people were 
talking about ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and 
Aunt Patience sat in front of the fire alone, 
Patty drew up her stool, put her head on 
her knee, andtold her Mrs, Brewer’s mes- 
sage. 

Aunt Patty looked pleased; but she 
couldn’t help saying: 

“Cooked everything they had for one 
meal, I s’pose. Shiftless!” 





BEETHOVEN AND LISZT. 
BY MARGARET L. 





STANTON, 


Not long ago I was invited to a lunch 
given by some musical people. The con- 
versation turning upon music, and espe- 
cially upon that school of music of which 
Liszt is the recognized head, one of the 
ladies present told the following story illus- 
trating the point in question. 

When Liszt was quite a boy, his friends 
were anxious that Beethoven shoula 
hear him play. So, gaining the permission 
of the great musician, they took the little 
fellow to see him. After talking kindly to 
the child and making him feel quite at 
home, Beethoven lead him to the piano and 
asked him to play. The small Liszt seated 
himself, then, turning to the distinguished 
musician, asked, with great nonchalance, if 
there was any particular composition that 
he would like to hear. ‘‘For, if there is not’,’ 
said the boy, “‘I will play a fugue of Bach’s.” 

The idea of such a difficult work being 
performed by a mere child seemed to 
astonish the old gentleman, and, with an in- 
credulous expression on his face, he told 
him to play it. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not 
be aware that at a very early age Franz 
Liszt displayed a most remarkable talent 
for music, and was pronounced by all, who 
heard him perform, a wonder. 

And on the occasion of which I am 
writing he showed to perfection the genius 
with which Nature had endowed him. When 
half way through this perplexing piece, 
greatly to the amazement of his hearers, he 
transposed the whole of the latter part of 
the fugue—a most daring undertaking and 
difficult task all who know anything about 
music will grant. 

When he finished, his usually pale 
cheeks were aglow with excitement, and 
without giving his little audience time to 
applaud him, he turned to Beethoven and 
asked if he might be allowed to play one 
of his (Beethoven’s) trios. 

**Qh, yes!” said the old master. ‘‘ And I 
will send right out for the first and second 
violins to accompany you.” 

Liszt told him thatthat was not neces- 
sary; that he had so arranged the trio as to 
play all the parts on the piano. Beethoven 
stood and looked at the little prodigy for a 
moment, lost in admiration; then, leaning 
against a pillar close at hand, he closed 
his eyes and listened, while his strong, 
powerful frame quivered from emotion. 
When the child ceased playing, Beethoven 
caught him in his arms, and, after imprint- 
ing passionate kisses on his brow, said: 
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music to the world,” 

‘*His prophecy has come true, for it is 
through the teachings and interpretations 
of Liszt and his school that we have come 
to understand and appreciate the glorious 
works of that great master-spirit, Ludwig 
von Beethoven. 


Selections. 


A ROSE SONG. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











Way are red roses red ? 
For roses once were white. 
Because the loving nightingales 
Sang on their thorns all night, 
Sang till the blood they shed 
Had dyed the roses red! 


Why are white roses white ? 
For roses once were red. 
Because the sorrowing nightingales 
Wept when the night was fled, 
Wept till their tears of light 
Had washed the roses white ! 


Why are the roses sweet? 

For once they had no scent, 

Because one day the Queen of Love, 
Who to Adonis went, 

Brushed them with heavenly feet— 

That made the roses sweet ! 

—Scribner’s Monthly. 
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ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 





A CERTAIN person, whom we will name 
Mrs. Watson, called upon President Lin- 
coln, but found that a number of persons 
were in the reception-room HWefore her. 
She took a seat near the door, and, listening 
to the conversation, observed that each 
who went up mentioned his business in a 
low tone. Whereupon the subject was 
repeated by the President in a loud voice 
and an off-hand manner,-thus: ‘* So you 
wanta place in the custom-house, do you?” 

When Mrs. Watson’s turn came, as she 
saw no opportunity fora private interview, 
she stepped up tothe President and, speak- 
ing distinctly, said: 

‘* Mr. Lincoln, I want a commission for 
my son in the army.” 

“So you want a commission for your 
son in the army? Just like all the women, 
coming and coming and coming”—rolling 
his hands one over the otber, to express 
this, ‘‘You want me to put a horse into 
a stall where there is one already.” 

“No, Mr. Lincoln, I didn’t come about 
horses at all, I came to get a commission 
for my son. He has been educated in a 
military school and is entirely capable of 
taking such a place.” 

Mr. Lincoln said: “ You are a good, hon- 
est-looking woman. Who are you?” 

She answered: ‘‘ When you were a candi- 
date for the Presidency I was editing a 
paper, and I did ali I could for you.” 

He said, quickly: “ Ab! now you touch 
me ona mean spot. Have you any intro- 
ductions ?” 

‘*] have a letter from Theodore Smith.” 

‘“‘I know Theodore Parker. I don’t 
know Theodore Smith,” 

“T have a letter from Thomas Spring, a 
well-known Republican in our state.” 

“TI know Lebanon Springs. I don’t 
know Thomas Spring. Bring me a letter 
from Governor Newell, and I will talk 
with you.” 

Mrs. Watson left, and a few days after 
returned, with a letter from the Governor. 
But, just as sbe was walking into the recep- 
tion-room, she was forcibly pushed aside 
by a large woman, who, stepping up before 
her, made a very low courtesy to the Pres- 
ident and, as gradually rising, began in a 
loud voice: 

‘*Mr. Lincoln, my grandfather fought 
in the Revolutionary War, my father fought 
in the War of 1812, I have a brother now 
fighting in the Federal army to put down 
this wicked rebellion, and f want a com 
mission for my son.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked up with a smile. 

‘Why, ma’am, you belong toa fighting 
family. You have done your share. Go 
home and learn the arts of peace.” 

As the discomfited claimant stepped 
aside, Mrs. Watson was in view, and sdid: 

‘© Good-morning, Mr. Lincoln.” 

“‘Oh! you’re the woman that wanted me 
to put a horse in a stall where there was 
one already.” 

‘No, Mr. Lincoln. We settled that the 
other day. [havea letter from Governor 
Newell.” 

The letter was kindly received and the 
young man finally obtained the commis- 
sion.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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A CLERGYMAN’S FAREWELL. 


SomME interesting information respecting 
the town of Bolton is to ‘be gleaned from a 
farewell address delivered the other day to 
the Free Christian Church of that, place by 
their minister, Rev. J. Applebee, prior to 
his sailing for America. The reverend 
gentleman addressed his audience as ‘‘ La- 
dies and gentlemen,” and said he did so 
advisedly. If he had addressed them as 
‘«Dear friends,” or even as “‘Fri_ ds,” as 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
“You shall go forth and interpret my | ‘‘Dearly beloved brethren,” or 


even .as 
‘* Brethren,” he would have used words 
which would not have been correctly ex- 
pressive of the emotion he felt. He was 
a friend and a brother to everybody con- 
nected with that church; but that was a 
very different thing from saying that 
everybody connected with that church was 
afriend and brother to him. He was a 
friend and brother to the veriest worm that 
erawled; yet, when the worm misinter- 
preted the meaning of its worming life and 
made his higher life uncomfortable, then, 
without any remorsefulness, he proceeded 
to do execution onhim. This was what he 
was about to do to-day; but, as people 
ought to be polite even to worms, he ad- 
dressed them all present, worms included, 
as ‘“‘ladies and gentlemen.” On the 
whole, he had come to the conclusion that 
Bolton was a most unpleasant place to live 
in. There was nothing lovely either about 
it or its inhabitants. Its people were as 
cold and cloudy, as muggy and as unsympa- 
thetic, as coarse and as boisterous asits own 
skies were cold and cloudy, muggy and un- 
sympathetic, coarse and boisterous. Some 
of his congregation, he feared, were past 
praying for; anyhow, he had taught them 
the wholesome lesson that, if prayers were 
todo them any good, they must be their 
own prayers, and not those of a spiritual 
doctor called in on an emergency to pray 
officially. Did they think he was going to 
leave his fireside, forsake the company of 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton, and all 
other worthies of historic time, to listen to 
their imbecile tittle-tattle and to sip the 
dishes of dirty scandal they were so fond 
of brewing? If he did not speak the 
truth when he said he would go from their 
midst with honesty unimpaired and honor 
untainted, might his right hand lose its 
cunting, might his tongue cleave to the 
roof of his mouth, and, if there be a Hell, 
might the light of his soul go out in the 
blackest smoke of it. When the reverend 
gentleman concluded this touching fare- 
well there was hardly a dry eye among the 
members of the Free Christian Church at 
Bolton.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


nc 
MOON MADNESS. 


THE popular belief that the moon’s rays 
will cause madness in any person who sleeps 
exposed to them has long been felt to be ab- 
surd; and yet it has ap to have its 
source in undoubted facts. Some deleteri- 
ous influence is experienced by those who 
rashly court slumber in full moonshine, 
and probably there is no superstition to 
which the well-to-do pay more attention. 

Windows are often carefully covered, to 
keep the moonbeams from entering sleeping- 
rooms. A gentleman living in India fur- 
nishes Nature with an explanation of this 
phenomenon, which is, at least, plausible. 
He says: ‘‘It has often been observed that 
when the moon is full, or nearits full time 
there are rarely any clouds about. ‘ And if 
there be clouds before the full meon rises 
they are soon dissipated; and, therefore, a 
perfectly clear sky with a bright full moon 
is frequently observed. A clear sky ad 

mits of rapid radiation of heat from the 
surface of the earth, and any person ex- 
posed to such radiation is sure to be chilled 
by rapid loss of heat. There is reason to 
believe that under thé circumstances 
paralysis of one side of the face is some- 
times likely to occur from chill, as one side 
of the face is more likely to be exposed to 
rapid radiation, and consequent loss of its 
heat. This chill is more likely to occur 
when the sky is perfectly clear. I have 
often slept in the open air in India on a 
clear summer night, when there was no 
moon; and, although the first part of the 
night may have been hot, yet toward two 
or three o’clock in the morning the chill 
has been so great that I have often been 
awakened by an ache in my forehead, 
which I as often have counteracted by 
| wrapping a handkerchief round my head 
and drawing the blanket over my face. As 
the chill is likely to be greatest on a very 
clear night, and the clearest nights are like- 
| ly to bé those on which there is a bright 
moonshine, it is very possible that neural- 
gia, ralysis, or other similar injury 
caused by sleeping in the open air, has been 
attributed to the moon, when the proximate 
cause may really have been the chill, and 
the moon only a remote cause, acting by dis- 
sipating the clouds and haze (if it do so) 
and leaving a perfectly clear sky for the 
play of radiation into space.”— The Galaay, 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


THE Boston Herald gives the following 
desctiption of the memorial windows in 
the new Trinity Church in Boston: 


“The windows in the new Trinity 
Church, which is to be opened for divine 
service on February 11th, are of plain glass, 
relieved by stained borders. Of the seven 
windows in the chancel the three central 
ones, which are to be dedicated to the 
memories of Bishop Parker, the Rev. Dr. 
John S.J. Gardiner, and Bishop Eastburn, 
are to be made in London. The subject 
of the central one will be Christ’s commis- 
sion to the disciples; that of the window 
on the left, the baptism of Christ; and that 
of the right window, the Lord’s Supper. 








too, is a wonderful one, It is, to be sure, the 


the. expense of the church and partly by 
subscription. For the south transept the 
central window over the gallery, eighteen 
feet high, has been designed by Oudinet, of 
Paris, and is the tribute of Harrison Gray 
Ritchie to the memory of his mother; who 
was the daughter of Harrison, Gray Otis 
The subject is to be ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” The central 
window underneath the gallery will be a 
tribute to the memory of the late Miss 
Abby Loring, who left $200,000 to various 
charities, The windows in the north tran- 
sept have nearly all been secured. The 
two side windows over the gallery have 
been taken by Martin Brimmer and Mrs, 
Nathaniel Thayer. Underneath the gallery 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop will furnish 
one to the memory of hisparents; William 
Amory, one to the memory of his father; 
and the family of the late Charles H. 
Appleton, one to their father, On the south 
side of the nave windows have been 
secured by the family of the late James M. 
Beebe, by the Borland family, and by 
Robert Treut Paine, Jr. 
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ROMAN FOUNTAINS. 


WE say that Rome is the best watered of 
cities, and strangers look with admiration 
at its numerous and beautiful fountains 
and at the great volumes of water that rush 
out lavishly. When the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia visited Rome, many years ago, the 
distinguished chief director of the Papal 
mosaic factory, Cavaliere Barberi, was one 
of the notabilities. detailed to accompany 
his imperial majesty during his visits to. the 
many wonders of this marvelous city, 
When the Emperor saw the beautiful water 
sheafs in the Piazza San Pietro for the first 
time, he stood still for some minutes, enjoy- 
ing them greatly. Then he burst out into 
exclamations of admiration, and, after sur- 
veying them from different points, having 
the ravishing rainbows pointed out to him 
that flit over the mass of spray, he turned to 
Barberi and said: ‘‘ Basta, basta, Signor 
Cavaliere!” He thought the fountans had 
been turned on especially for his benefit, 
and was still more surprised when he 
learned that those superb fountains roll on 
like a sea night and day. They are the 
most attractive fountains in Rome, and one 
of the prettiest sights of a moonlight early 
summer midnight are those great fountains, 
tossing up their sheaves of water, rippling, 
babbling, and frolicking in the great solitude 
of the Piazza, with the solemn old Egyptian 
obelisk for sole companion. 

The Paoline fountain on the Janiculum, 





most imposing of all the Roman fountains 
and the most abundant. Its position, the 
superb view, and the great rush of mighty 
waters are marvelously fine. But for senti- 
ment and feeling give me those exquisite 
fountains in the Piazza San Pietro.—ANNE 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DBALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


GLASS ORNAMENTINC COMPANY 
PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
for Banks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars,and Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings, and names 
engraved upon plain or colored by our new 


rocess. HENRY W. wM y 
iss and 155 Center, 8. W. corner of 














For Every Family. A 
proved andr 

ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
illustrated circular to 
L. Falk, r6gth Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York 
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HONOR 70 WHOM-HONOR #5 DUE 
> . GARDNER & C0, 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
SEATS and CHAIRS 








CENTENNIAL 

Te DEXPOSITION, 

AS AT ALL F. Ww THEY HAVE BEEN 
atten called to our goods for B 

RA nn mg Our Children's Chairs and ‘oy Charen, 

unequaled for boomy. cheapness, and servi 


ceable. 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus. 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 
‘FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


‘CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
‘valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bsr ttt 
‘baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
esigable. Warms upper rooms. 


a 

FIRESIDE JEWEL fis to 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET 33,5" 33: 


Cc. PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


i¢ ASE-BURNE3SS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
Fire Rept S rar en a ny Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant i/lumination. 


‘Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH *%,912 


till . 
f The Shove and a great variety of other Stoves and 
eaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N.Y. 


tre @w BOSSHA 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


THE MWILSO NRevuye 


AWARD, 


A MEDAL. AND, DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


sora WILSON 4%, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.,; 
Chicage, New Orleans, New York. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags, which look so old and rusty that they is 

to carry them, look as as at, - 

will not rub Uff or smut iy wet, Softens the leather 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
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Susurance, 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


On the night of the 8th inst., while a 
crowded congregation were worshiping in 
st. Francis Xavier’s church, in this city, 
the shriek of a fainting woman, followed 
py the cry of ‘‘fire” from the lips of some 
cowardly idiot or human hyena, started a 
panic which not all the brave efforts of the 
priests at the altar could control before sev- 
en persons had been trampled to death and 
many others more or less severely injured. 
Now, the facilities for speedy exit at this 
church are not surpassed in any church of 
this city; but the amplest means of exit 
yet provided in our style of building are 
of small avail when overmastering fear 
seizes upon a great congregation and 
scourges them toward the stairways and 
doorways. There is nota church in New 
York or Brooklyn in which life is secure 
against the yelp of a false alarm or in the 
peril of actual fire, The general rule is to 
have one or more doors opening out into 
the vestibule, and two or more stairways 
leading from the galleries into it. The 
furnaces are so located that, if fire 
breaks out around them, all chance of 
escape is speedily cut off. The churches 
in which another way of exit is provided 
at the chancel end are the rare exceptions, 
and when there is a door there, it is usually 
a narrow one leading into a dark lecture- 
room, or a blind alley, or a cul de sac, in 
which the thronging refugees would soon 
be crushed or roasted. From the galleries 
there is scarcely ever but the one way of 
escape (?)—by winding stairs into the vesti- 
bule. It was believed by sanguine people 
and hoped by everybody that the terrible 
lesson of the Brooklyn holocaust would be 
heeded, alike in places of amusement and 
places of devotion; but it has been only 
partially applied in the former case and 
not at all in the latter. In every indoor 
place of public gathering in this city there 
exist at all times, and especially during the 
winter months, all the conditions of a dis- 
aster like the Brooklyn horror. It is a 
shame to our boasted civilization and a 
reproach to our city government that this 
is so; but so it is, and so it appears likely 
to remain until some more woeful calam- 
ity arouses us from our guilty stupor.— 
Chronicle. 





—The Kings County Rural Gazette thus 
corrects a misapprehension outside of in 
surance circles. Of course, no insurance 
man could, by any possibility, have made 
the blunder referred to: 


‘‘ The recent decision of Judge Benedict 
in the Bayliss case and the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company is misunderstood. By the 
terms of the contract, under an accident 
policy, the judge could not otherwise de- 
cide the case except for the company. 
Any feeling that this company has done 
an injustice to the beneficiary in this case 
doubtless comes out of the supposition that 
the policy was a life policy. Bayliss held 
an accident policy, and one of the condi- 
tions of that —- as plainly set forth as 
the condition that he should pay the premi- 
um, was that of ‘medical treatment.’ 
We have yet to learn of the first instance 
where the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
ever sought to evade a contract, and any 
reflection on this company as to the case in 
question will not injure the company, but 
may be an act of injustide to an educated 
gentleman like Judge Benedict.” 


Under an accident policy the means of 


death must be external, violent, and acci- 
dental, 


—On Monday night a kerosene lamp ex- 
Ploded in the residence of Mrs. Catharine 
Bogart, of Sussex Street, Hackensack. Mrs, 


Ursula Terhune, aged 78, and Mrs. Eleanor | 


Kent, who were visiting Mrs. Bogart, at- 
tempted to extinguish the flames, when 
their clothing caught fire. They ran 
around bewildered, and before assistance 
arrived both were frightfully - burned. 
Mrs. Terhune died within a few hours; but 
Mrs. Kent lived until the next morning, 
When she died. Two women in Newark 
Were also killed in the same week by lamp 
explosions; and so it goes on, at the rate of 
about 6,000 a year. 


wig Lhe wacle of Mary Casey, a girl of 17, 
ho was one of the victims. of the unfor- 
tunate stampede in the Church of St. 










Francis Xpvier, in New York) stéted that 
his own little girl waspresent in thechurch 
and very near the point where the panic 
commenced. He ascribed her escape to 
the drill of the Normal’ Sthool, te prevent 
panic in caseof fire; whichprevented her 
losing presence of mind ‘and joining in 
the rush, Thére is a World Of meaning in 
this statement, which we commend to the 
earnest consideration of our educators. 


—The certainty of the average of life is 
pretty well illustrated by the statement of 
the suicides in New York City during two 
years, as follows: 


Means of Swicide 1876. 1876. 
DOWIE. 00. hotest epee: odeisccd ccteqeseds 9 9 
Iie a 5c cncceccenccsegece: coe cncccenens 19 uN 
Cutting and stabbing... ...cce-ccccccesscces Rn n 
Gun (Or pistol) shot....... .cc0.-  cecsccccees 42 46 


—At St. Louis, during a recent big fire, 
the engineer of steamer No. 18 stood by 
his engine until the coat was burned off his 
back, and thereby is credited with having 
saved the Liddell Hotel and other buildings 


—The Massachusetts legislature has 
passed a bill restricting the operations of 
its non-forfeiture law to companies organ- 
ized under the statutes of that common- 
wealth. 


—The co-operative, coduperative fraud, 
the misnamed Protection Life, of Chicago, 
has collapsed. Of course, no one won- 
ders. It was one of those dollar-a-head 
fellows. 


—There are now three fugitive life insur 
ance presidents—Frost, of the Continental; 
Noyes, of the National Capital; and Sted- 
well, of the New Jersey Mutual. 





Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 1877. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Balance, as per Statement, January 
TN WS sinbbakhacceee ati sakcasinhaten $30,190,184 26 


Receipts during 1876: 
F emiums.,....... oe 4, 
For interest yanmar “© 
Deduct fremi- 
puretihiell dare 
[ng the year.... 368,530 00 "1,643,009 34 
Total Income.....86,313,880 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 














Endowments.. 116,000 00 
‘aid Annuities.. 2,596 67 
id Surren- 
dered Policies. 837,665 77 
Paid Contingent 
x di _ 
clu a- 
ries, Printing. 
Adver 
Po: e, etc... 167,936 36 
id Jommis- 
sions to Ag’ts.. 356,854 28 
Physicians’ 
COS.. ....02.200 26,202 58 
Paid Taxes...... 100,497 29 
Paid Retarn Pre- 


miums or Div- 
dends to Pol- 
icyholders. .. . 1,585,794 61 5,186,243 04 1,127,637 22 


Balance, January 1st, 1877...831,317,821 48 





a $3,330,247 bo. a 
Ra ada 
Bonds anid Mortgages went 12,615.948 45 





ste aainens = 
0: IE, tices. com 33,133 77 31,817,821 48 
Interest due and accrued... 
ee 
y 2: 
nor vipally of Deseniber: © 27108 942,508 27 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1877..832,260,324 75 





LIABILITIES. 
aetna $20,022,365 00 
Policy Claims in process of oo 
sand eteeteee ‘a oe 

i de due ed wnpei 288,157 76 

(estimated at 10 t. 
Prenlenepeld inadvencs, GA tous 

‘otal Su regards P 
Total Surplus aa regerde Pel- «5.0699 


Mame payabicin Wen 


ee 


JAMES B. PBARGON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 





BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 


THE INDEPENDENT 27 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL: REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


RNC 5 0 8EKG a dcadcvadedesaesdeteReUe Uh diccceganceduaacaedased $5,910,840 87 





Total =« = * -s« = $3'7,984.693 51 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





EOOGOG Wy COGN sae denen ends tg anes oacisuccsdecerealeeoteteecdll $1,547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks........,.-sssse0+ 140,232 32 
Ce GRO MOON cava bec sis SOFT I WOUA L cgannecaaseocasees 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = “ - - ~ S32,730, 898 20 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.............0ese005 $1,427,933 18 
Invested.in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
oi BR lg, | Bes ee Pe ee eee errr 9,730,529 91 
UGE CNM da nea raatacces Fett ceceeUR Seb cicadeecacdoeacsqeeiaces 2,541,576 46 
Thisincludes realestate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $778,402. 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost, 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon: in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)...........ssescesecccepaceees 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,659,490)..........cseeceeeecceceees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877..6..4..5 00.5 Mulastagccateedcets at 432,695 40 
* Premiums on existing policies.in course of transmission and: col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 
Mabilitios).......6..0eeseees- Bhs Dich aces hackdityd winaiarel 125,027 15 
Ages? "DATO. 25 TVA EIS. A Se A cece ho aticscisbidsdcccecpice 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877.,.......see-+-0+ 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............ceeeeeee- 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 - - $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............s00 dine Pacerhensés 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium...............- adananhaada se 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 





and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............essecsececevecs 17,038 32— 30,684,507 96 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent.............s008 once bse dsecvice $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


—_ 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876..........s0ccceccceccceees pt teneeeeees $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877.........-cccccecccncsccesceseccescces 127,748,473 00 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID Dows, ISAAC ©, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, JOHN MAIRS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. F. SEYMOUR, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’tand Actuary. 
: THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D, ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D.” | Medica! Examiners. 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO. M. FURMAN, 
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Fusurauce, 


THE BOND-STREET LESSON. 


AnorTuer lessOp, if i if balldigs "OR the 
evening of the Gv inst, fire Was discovered 
in the tawdry buildings known as Nos. 1, 3, 
= 5 xO Street, in this city. They were 

gingerbread order of architettngé) | 
iro ieee fashioned’ into fantastic rey 
and-painted in gatidy colors, concealing 
not protecting a forest of yellow pine within; 
the whole traversed by defective flues and 
fiited with a wooden hoistway, ingeniously 


4 


contrived to give ‘the fire ready access-to, 


the entire structure. The fire broke out in 
the sub-basement, amidst a collection ‘of 
straw, paper, shavings, and pine packing- 
boxes, and there found fuel enough to 
nourish it until the arrival of the firemen, 
and their beating in of the iron shutters and 
doors gave it vent and sent it on its resist- 
less way along the frequent flues, up the 
wooden chimney of the hoistway, and into 
every point of vantage in all the pine forest 
of the interior. The buildings were chiefly 
occupied by manufacturing jewelers and 
the destruction was swift and complete. 
Nothing was left of the buildings buat a 
wilderness of burnt and twisted iron, and 
nothing of the contents but some scatterings 
of melted gold and silver among the ashes 
and débris and the more or less damaged 
contents of the safes. And yet these build- 
ings were called fire-proof, and the owners 
and occupants complained about the price 
of insurance, because they were fire-proof. 
The lesson is not a new one. We have 
had it before and shall have it again. We 
had it on Broadway, in February last, and 
shall have it again on the same spot. Of all 
the contrivances for insuring the speedy 
and complete destruction of a building at- 
tacked by fire, that of an iron front, ora 
marble front, supported by iron pillars and 
plate glass, is the best. The iron heats 
readily, and bends when it heats. While 
the fire, if accessible, is within control, it 
serves to keep the firemen and the water 
away; and when it has done this service 
and the fire has become unmanageable 
within and threatens all the neighborhood, 
the tottering columns and bulging front 
still serve to make the labors of the firemen 
at once dangerous and unavailing. A mar- 
ble veneer set upon iron pillars is no better, 
and the majority of our business buildings 
are constructed after this pattern. Cheap 
and gaudy edifices are the fashion, and will 
continue to be so long as insurance compa- 


nies continue to pay for their destruction. — 
Chronicle. 


HOW TO EXPLODE A LAMP. 


TuHE Scientific American gives some of the 
circumstances which lead to the explosion 
of kerosene lamps, the philosophy of all of 
them being that the flame may pass down 
the wick and ignite the vapor which accu- 
mulatesin the upper portion of the lamp. 
This vapor is not an explosive, as the term 
is ordinarily understood; but when it is 
confined so that the gases resulting from 
its combustion cannot escape freely. into 
the open air the vessel confining it will be 
shattered. This ignition of the vapor may 
be brought about as follows: 

1. A lamp may be standing on a table or 
mantel, and a slight puff of air from the 
open window or door may cause an explo- 
sion, 

2. A lamp may be taken up quickly from 
a table or mantel and instantly exploded. 

8. Alamp is taken out into the entry, 
where,there is a draft, or out of doors, and 
an explosion ensues. 

4. A lighted lamp is taken up a flight of 
stairs, or is raised quickly to place it onthe 
mantel, resulting in an explosion. In these 
cases the mischief is done by the air move 
meut—either by suddenly checking the 
draft or forcing air down the chimney 
against the flame. 

5. Blowing down the chimney to extin- 
guish the light is a frequent cause of explo- 
8100, 

6. Lamp explosions have been caused by 
using achimney broken off at the top, or 
one that has a piegg broken out, whereby 
the draft is variable and the flame unsteady 

7. Sometimes a thoughtless person puts 
a smal! wick into « large burver, thus leav. 
ing considerable space along the edges of 
the wick. An cold burner, with its air dreft 





clogged .up, which righsfully-should be 
thrown away, is sometimes continued in 
use, and the final result is an explosion. 





URDEE the caption of ‘American Life 
Offices” ‘a correspondent of the Dundee 
(Scotland) Advertiser takes the follow- 
ing common-sense, put-yourself-in-his- | 

wot ‘the situation: 5 


of «Would it be fair t suspicion & 
offices like the faxge. noe ab pap 
Provident, Scottish Equitable Economic, 
etc. because the European, Albert, Ark, 
and other British offices made such terrible 
hayoc with the.f 7 committed to their 
care by their to6-6enfiding assurants? Most 
assuredly not. No less unfair is it to try to 
‘throw suspicion on companies like the 
Equitable of tbe United States or the New 
York because one or two comparatively 
sniall offices succumb to recent man- 
agement, for it was this, and not the shrink- 
age in value of its securities, which, I be- 
lieve, will be found to have been the cause 
of the Continental being stopped by gov- 
ernment.” 





INSURANCE. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 


BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, WN. Y. 
New YORK, January Ist, 1877. 








Basel Aart, Rite srt —_ 9:558 3 6 8 


JA 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have. thts ry de- 
clared.a semi-annual dividend of FIVE m CENT 
Also an extra dividend of TWo AND ONE-E ALP PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
L825. 1is77. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 | & 
ASSETS, - - + 1,655,717.20 | c& 


Wm. G. OagwaL Sec. Jou DEV eESUX, Pres. 
THOMSON, Ass’t 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








NET Assets, January Ist, 1877............. $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... 577,857 50 
eee eee ee + $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of > 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monweaith. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


= let. The adoption one continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 
a be maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 
market price of the securities of which the 
Pn is composed 700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s ar. s item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. McKOWN, Ass’t Seo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
27 and 19 Warren St., New York. 
Sarpiag ee id por Gea ; pesesael | 


WM. WALKEB, 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1877. 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 








SIXTEENTH Cee STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


OF THE UNITED eraras, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875, 


Net assets, Jan lst, WSS se. ce ccccccccccecceees$ 0h, 130,004 1 




















i oo received e og Merino nite trom oannaaet-es INCOME. 
st January, mber, 
Premiums on Policies not marked oft ist Premiums....... +++ 0000 s87,900,001 39 
TANUALY, 1GIG........ccccccscccecsccercccces _ a1, 260 OY | Interest and rents...... — e 9,571,888 Pi conentog 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... _87,101,4 457 73 
Total... c0cccc.. eeete sence eee teosesee 
No Policies have been issued upon Life $4.90,00 8 a 
Boks, ye Fire disconnected with DISBURSEMENTS. 
e 
Premiums marked off from lst January, Claims by death and 
1876, to to 3lst December, ivccatsakers shee 35,061,005 n matured endow- 
Lames paid during the anme perios.....- "31.805,198 49 Pe ane Abesddesceus + 3,866,311 c 2) 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,.. $1,038,410 35 values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
The Company has the following Assets, Dividend on eapital.... 7,000 00 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank,'‘and other Stocks . 1,068,700 00 
areal Bonds and M Mo a ee ay 00 {96,629,299 
Interest and sund notes and claims due ne = 
e Company, estimated at...........+++ i ; 
Premium Noted an and Bills Receivable.. cree 38 Net assets, Dec, B1Bb, 1875.0. 005004000 0G8T,007,08 
TD BANK... cccwsccce cocccceteeteccsees oe 
naiaiaaiad 012 74 ETS. 
‘ota ount Of Assets............06- $15,694,867 31 Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 88 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- | Beal estate in New 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, York and Boston and 
or their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday |® PUrChased under 
the Sixth of February next. foreclosure........... 6,080,484 56 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 | United States stocks 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or | #24stocksauthorized 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, by the laws of the 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- State of New York., 4,382,442 96 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be | State stocks....... cress BL,800 00 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. | Loans secured by 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- | United States and 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will | State Municipa 
be in gold. DONES 2. ccccd.ccrvece - 6433000 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent. ts dectarea on the | Commuted commis- 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year sions.. 87,082 18 
ending 3ist December, 1876, for whieh.certificates will | Cashon hand, in| banks, 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April and other deposita- 
next. By order of the Board, ries on interest....... 968,639 61 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary Balance of agents’ 
asinuate COUNLEB......ceccceeseee 287,409 79— $27,677, 
TRUSTEES. Market value of stocks 
3.D. Auax oy: s over cost value....... 212,608 13 
DENEIS, er, Interest and rents due 
fee TIS. “ and accrued.......... 250,975 Tl 
iad ae RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MABSHALL, Premiums due and in 
f Be ceie PFANSIE. 20000000000 soos =: 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 ~ 
Seay i — Eas Hat Riker, aes 
Josia MTS ridge Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
cicens Bt i obar, HOGACH Gh _ Total liabilities, including reserve 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT A for reinsurance of existing poli- 
C.A HAND 1AM cies eeovesece 24,523,170 
ORR eNEEE.  TaMANE gee NCA eam 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, - Bie. Total surplus te pelicyhold- 
). D. JONES, President. OFS. ... 0000008 ssceeee sessccetsccee G4,515,919 43 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. ete ak A... 
W. H. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President. policies, assur- 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 
Di ccicccscacesel $30,538,017 
ESTABLISH q Outstanding 
SHED A. BD. 1850 Rm be 178,632,686 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, OVET...........-0000 sovseses+-10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly.................00-. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 

Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. ¥Y, WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 








Unien stato 


iL.ITE*E;:- 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>— ORGANIZED 1850 <——— 
ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 











oven ER Miro 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, Wi. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYE. 
Casbd ee | ou 
@uaranty Gurpius Paund.............. 386,000 60 
Special Reserve Pund.............. 986,000 60 
Undivided Surpius, held for aii 
enim ageinst the Company... 837,077 93 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.49 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avall- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policieé, proportionate to their contribu 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has beet 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

PO VAN TAN CIB, 8+} actuaries 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined ia 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the s% 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoins 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Special, Commie 


JAMES M. HALSTED, =D 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. ‘Fin. i ic 
PARKER HANDY, ee 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWABT, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRYM.A 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKEB. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJ AMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. 
THOMAS &. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE 

CYRUS W. ro 


JAMES M, HALSTED. GEORGE @. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TO! 
SIMBON FITCH SAMUBL HOLME 


. a bad 

BENNINGTON F. RAN- ar ooos. 
TRASK. 

JOMN T. MOORR ANDER P. InVIP 

P ps HARDY. HENRY 6MITH. 
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919 43 











March 29, 1877.) 
‘STATEMENT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL -LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. Ss. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 





No. lawn. PAy’Ts. 































force Jan. Ist, 1976 .....sc.ceceesee ee $27,965 72 In force Jan. Ist, 1877.... e. 52 $26,098 
rer L peeneaaal Annuities 6,480 79 Add Premium Annuiti 6,393 $ 
JOBUC. cocccccscsvccqgucdvvdcevdccesvecd! O 381 36 Terminated. ,..ccccrsccecersecccccees & 3,835 53 
60 $35,827 87 60 $35,827 87 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

No. | AMOUNT. AMOUNT. 
Ist, 1876...... eccecee 92,093 | $305,057,221 In force Jan. Ist, 1877.........-005 .278,087 
1 Oe a ate TO ee eceseeene Saad | 88:197,008 || Terminated....--...0: beret 
101,737 | $337,184,914 $337,184,914 





NoTEe.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 
eaused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 










































Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
\ 
To Balance from last account, as yd | B id Des d Endowment Ciaims.,, $4, 62 
. Premiums received........ eeeseee 15,186,708 36 } fe ap ont jowment Ci : hey 10 
“ Interest and Rents........+.+++ meseseese 4,873,260 aij“« « $n ~oee 4 3.701700 3 
“ “ Surrendered Policies and “Ad- 
ditions .......... -..-se--.+ 400+ 6,319,785 21 
“ “ Commissions (payment of Cur- 
~~ mt =e extinguishment 
am f 
EW ACCOURL....,.. .concerceeee ’ 
$95,429,887 12 $95,429,887 12 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 









* Surplus for Division.... 


accrued. 
= Preminms deferred, quarterly 
semi-ann 


RAO eee eee e eens esse seeeses 





$82,360,188 59 

















Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 
twenty-Bve os cent. by the Insurance Depatiment, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. See 
c 
Nore.—it the New York Standard of fourand a half 879.44, 
ision, as appears in the to each 


r cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10 
the 8 for Div 
Polley. which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 


ce Sheet, a Dividend will be apportion 





Ihave coretany examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 17th, 1877 WM, J. EASTON, Auditor 


PR ry .—By act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 








TRUSTEES. 

FREDERICK & WINSTON,| SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER 7 PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, HENRY A. SMYTHE, . HENRY E. DAVIEs, FREDERICK H. CossitTrT, 
R. 4. MCCURDY, WILLIAM E. DopGE, RICHARD A. McCurRDY, LEWIs Moy. 
WILLIAM B Gronas 8. Cox, FRANCIs SKIDDY, OLIVER HARRIMAN,’ 

AMUEL E. SPROULLS, . M. VERMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, THOMAS DICKSON, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, Jou E. DEVELIN, HERMAN C. VON PosT. HENRY W. SMITH, 
iwcrus Dqaemece, aye ae BO. C. RICHARDSON, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 

SMITH Bro Wa. A. o ALEX. H. RICE, EarsTo P. FABSRI, 

WILLiaM H. POPHAM, ° | SEYMOUR i ‘Hosren, W. F. BABCOCK, GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT A; GRANNISS, 24 Vice-President. JS4AG F. LLOYD, Secretary 
W. H. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. . H. PALMER, Solicitor. 
G. 8S. WINSTON, M.D. 


W. R. GILLETTE, M_D., } Medical Examiners. 





To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of bey Com on_th 
a day of December, 1896, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assete of the Com 


Respectt 
thete 14 ant ho Report, That they have carefully examined all the assets, investments, and securities of 


That it had on the Ist day of January, 


1877, stocks! o forme of < Bontee 
York and other cities, Srountias | in mer value to 3 063 Sg an f value foie 33, sna oi Ney 
States reriateree Ponds eng #13. te chte arate Do in cag tof all's th the apcomnpanting oshet. 
e 
oe all genuine; and, in the opinion ot the Semmiites.ane als i spectiied int + + he spcompanying 2 — 


y secure invest- 
The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and Mo upon estate 
a mae at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, t the amount red aS a 
~~ ae have examined each Bond and Gnd the came corres), as 
is Tap ARY, The © Tee Cor mittee that the 5 interest Ga these with arent pe atone 0 


Must de esaws ae cay over 


5 addition to the security of th 
i throat ofan shadted, Seats, ste Mecvenea das 


centage on the 1 amount 


holds insurance on the 
amounting to the sum 


parte aaene e 
ana f 


ef bu 





5 in saat 4 
oma’ ‘ut lneurrt 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 






av a ene 


| ‘pmination wil simation § wet te wy spe mh expansive and. its { 4 cs presen penaionsragctermines 201 er, 


All of which 1s respectfully submitted. : 
Dated January Mth, 1877... HENRY B. DAVIRG. 
GEORGE 8. COR. 
SAMUEL M.’ CORNELL. 

| , WM. HB. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, February 24, 1877 


icsteneds 0) 
? 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 

ay hI caused a woroesh Pt 
of the Mutual Life 
Jr, Popary "Superintend in which examination the A: 
ed, 1 deem tt for the public interests that the result of said investigation should D be 
I therefore enclose the same for pobligation. 


examination to be m: poate of Guo ppadipien em 4 affairs 
Tork a the month of gonuery, Hon. son A. cal. 
tenden sab participa 


pease 


WILLLIAM SMYTH, ; 
Acting Superintendent. 

ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 

“ WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 


m accordance with in from you under ap) ~ oy re. ben, Y 2+ ga the completion 
of the examinalion into t the me utnirs irs onthe Mt Mutual Ue Insurance ‘Compan of N 


Made at a time when the anne’ Fr ag nthe he Trustees—as calles for os oan Compeny’s charter— 
asin progress, the work was considera tacilitated by each department representative acting with one 

oft the said trustees, thus giving a double ‘orce witha ¢ that was invaluable astothe correctness of 

the labor performed. 

The valuations of the Policies in force have m made inthe department under the supervision of Mr. 

D. H. Lem & C.¥ b— eukehl and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our 4 force not 

engag x i 


The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been successfully is everywhere conceded. And itis very necessary 
thatthe custodians of this sacred trust fund sh be men eminently com tal tto guard zealously the 
moneys that in a the future afford the protection ranteed by contracts e holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five polictes. 


York 





very respectfully, 


The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and 
Habilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards pepe see Of $10,262,879.44. 
om... schedule wins in detail the information necessary valuations of perty, verification of title 
of each of seven thousand one hundred and At 188 156) Te as been compiled, and with 
: fet of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file ia Department. 


The following was the condition of the Company on December Slst, 1876: 


















ASSETS. : 
eecvececeetesoeesesepecsnasesesesesesesseessessserene seeeeeee seowsees U3 
soecccccdcdibeceve w 08 eee es yet itn eke 
7,4 $7,907,340 62 
‘sa 
ae See 
118,000 I 00 
140,500 ian 90 
ty ebecobece coesbqnetbeceoee oo 24s 3 
a i State Bonds............ Reqcndegdedacqeecs-dedcepececcccess aeeticccan 7a 225,025 
n sanueo S Raatcane CecccecetcccoveccccssCeccccccenenqepdeospedectedens ClMEE B7,b%8 TL 
nion Co. ) Bonds..,..,.++5+ SdeUbcteidicbadédachecnsceqcceceapqccecse EEE 14,735 00 
ainfield NF) Bota cesses eeigpienieiea coccccccececehocwicddoccetetese cocd))~ RECO 1,500 00 
063,550 873,569 83 
Cash in bank and trust ies, s = Te OO 13 
a ru: ed eee Eee LLL Peeeeeeeet tt teat teatte PTS TT TT eee *. 
Interest due and scoraca chaenaenansad ; 0 ROP deesFeatocbss ccckoenes*0eseues* omes boce see 322,294 16 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums... ooo iiic. ccc eceessscceesssees eqerece enecegs*oeece ecccecccce 6 OF 
Total Admitted Assets... ....cccccccsvesssccvcccssedecccsoceccccesse senses teesesesesssetes seesereeee $82,076,706 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions. . 
' pares paid losses not yet ane cluding resisted claim 
miums paid in davance.. ceccese eveccece eereccceee eee 
Total liabilities.......... eadaeeeqence 
Surplus as regards policyholders... ..........2.cccseeces 
Aggregate..... eicccetebeness ccesececceceepcchdecsseStecdaeChsconeosstockans Psd daeis tinatan 
All of which ts reqpuettalty means JOHN A. MOCALL, Jz., 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities tmposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with the loaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organization of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its necessary and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Saperintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, Ne. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. UARY, 18 the — of the Company on the first day of 














JANUAR % 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - S77". = = == $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance - ‘. - = = #= = 1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends o e e® 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - - - - *- + *© = = §,002,783 90 
TOTAL ASSETS, - s - © = $6,104,650 82 
SUMMARY or ASSETS. 
om bphe EE eecccecs ath apasdcoecece 
bank 3 — : 
Bank : 
state and Ci 
Eeccomcenerite 
Balance in hands 1 
Premiums due meme Policies issued at 





—_—_—_—_— 
Wetal, ccccosccrcscosece PPPPPTTTTTTTTT TT IIITTTLEETLT LTTE 1 kl 82 


Gains fee ena ee feerenestuatnrenenateannennant' #43975 86 


seeeeereeecssoee oe OREO Ce geters 


i EIB nat Secretartes 











Se TARR Pipi. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED IN (85!I. 


it st Be coee baer 51 444A St 


rer 1,045,000 00 





SPRINGFIELD 


MGB dak “COM PANY. 














OF PHILADELPHIA, 
&. E. Corner Fourth and Wainut Sts. 


Assets, dan. |, 1877, 86,1 ' | 248.03 


40 Dorms af tthe ant Mmlmemens Potten tnmaet 








BU BLA. Premeen 
BUMPURL sctunry 






cP? PRaLmen. 
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. THE INDEPENDENT. 





ioe snail 





**You shall go forth and interpret my 
music to the world.” 

‘*His prophecy has come true, for it is 
through the teachings and interpretations 
of Liszt and his school that we have come 
to understand and appreciate the glorious 
works of that great master-spirit, Ludwig 
von Beethoven. 


Selections, 


A ROSE SONG. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 

















Way are red roses red ? 
For roses once were white. 
Because the loving nightingales 
Sang on their thorns all night, 
Sang till the blood they shed 
Had dyed the roses red! 


Why are white roses white ? 
For roses once were red. 
Because the sorrowing nightingales 
Wept when the night was fled, 
Wept till their tears of light 
Had washed the roses white ! 


Why are the roses sweet ? 
For once they had no scent. 
Because one day the Queen of Love, 
Who to Adonis went, 
Brushed ther: with heavenly feet— 
That made the roses sweet ! 
—Sceribner’s Monthly, 





ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 





A CERTAIN person, whom we will name 
Mrs. Watson, called upon President Lin- 
coln, but found that a pumber of persons 
were in the reception-room before her. 
She took a seat near the door, and, listening 
to the conversation, observed that each 
who went up mentioned his business in a 
jow tone. Whereupon the subject was 
repeated by the President in a loud voice 
and an off-hand manner, thus: ‘‘So you 
wanta place in the custom-house, do you?” 

When Mrs. Watson’s turn came, as she 
saw no opportunity fora private interview, 
she stepped up tothe President and, speak- 
ing distinctly, said: 

**Mr. Lincoln, 1 want a commission for 
my son in the army.” 

“So you want a commission for your 
son in thearmy? Just like all the women, 
coming and coming and coming”—rolling 
his hands one over the other, to express 
this. ‘You want me to put a horse into 
a stall where there is one already.” 

“No, Mr. Lincoln, I didn’t come about 
horses at all. I came to get a commission 
for my son. He has been educated in a 
military school and is entirely capable of 
taking sucb a place.” 

Mr. Lincoln said: “ You are a good, hon- 
est-looking woman. Who are you?” 

She answered: ‘‘ When you were acandi- 
date for the Presidency I was editing a 
paper, and I did all I could for you.” 

He said, quickly: ‘“ Ab! now you touch 
me ona mexn spot. Have you any intro- 
ductions ?” 

‘*] have a letter from Theodore Smith.” 

‘*T know Theodore Parker. I don’t 
know Theodore Smith.” 

“T have a letter from Thomas Spring, a 
well-known Republican in our state.” 

‘*T know Lebanon Springs. I don’t 
know Thomas Spring. Bring me a letter 
from Governor Newell, and I will talk 
with you.” , 

Mrs. Watson left, and a few days after 
returned, with a letter from the Governor. 
But, just as she was walking into the recep- 
tion-room, she was forcibly pushed aside 
by a large woman, who, stepping up before 
her, made a very low courtesy to the Pres- 
ident and, as gradually rising, began in a 
loud voice: 

‘Mr. Lincoln, my grandfather fought 
in the Revolutionary War, my father fought 
in the War of 1812, I have a brother now 
fighting in the Federal army to put down 
this wicked rebellion, and [ want a com 
mission for my son.” 

Mr. Lincoln looked up with a smile. 

‘Why, ma’am, you belong toa fighting 
family. You have done your share. Go 
home and learn the arts of peace.” 

As the discomfited claimant stepped 
aside, Mrs. Watson was in view, and said: 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Lincoln.” 

‘Oh! you’re the woman that wanted me 
to put a horse in a stall where there was 
one already.” 

**No, Mr. Lincoln. We settled that the 
other day. [havea letter from Governor 
Newell.” 

The letter was kindly received and the 
young man finally obtained the commis- 
sion.—Harper’s Magazine. 





A CLERGYMAN’S FAREWELL. 


Some interesting information respecting 
the town of Bolton is to be gleaned from a 
farewell address delivered the other day to 
the Free Christian Church of that place by 
their minister, Rev. J. Applebee, prior to 
his sailing for America. The reverend 
gentleman addressed his audience as ‘‘ La- 
dies and gentlemen,” and said he did ‘so 
advisedly. If he had addressed them as 
‘* Dear friends,” or even as ‘‘Fri ds,” as 








‘‘Dearly beloved brethren,” or even as 
‘*Brethren,” he would have used words 
which would not have been correctly ex- 
pressive of the emotion he felt. He was 
a friend and a brother to everybody con- 
nected with that church; but that was a 
very different thing from saying that 
everybody connected with that church was 
afriend and brother to him. He was a 
friend and brother to the veriest worm that 
crawled; yet, when the worm misinter- 
preted the meaning of its worming life and 
made his higher life uncomfortable, then, 
without any remorsefulness, he proceeded 
to do execution onhim. This was what he 
was about to do to-day; but, as people 
ought to be polite even to worms, he ad- 
dressed them all present, worms included, 
as ‘‘ladies and gentlemen.” On the 
whole, he had come to the conclusion that 
Bolton was a most unpleasant place to live 
in. There was nothing lovely either about 
it or its inhabitants. Its people were as 
cold and cloudy, as muggy and as unsympa- 
-thetic, as coarse and as boisterous asits own 
skies were cold and cloudy, muggy and un- 
sympathetic, coarse and boisterous. Some 
of his congregation, he feared, were past 
praying for; anyhow, he had taught them 
the wholesome bert that, if prayers were 
todo them any good, they must be their 
own prayers, and not those of a spiritual 
doctor called in on an emergency to pray 
officially. Did they think he was going to 
leave his fireside, forsake the company of 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton, and all 
other worthies of historic time, to listen to 
their imbecile tittle-tattle and to sip the 
dishes of dirty scandal they were so fond 
of brewing? If he did not speak the 
truth when he said he would go from their 
midst with honesty unimpaired and honor 
untainted, might his right hand lose its 
cunning, might his tongue cleave to the 
roof of his mouth, and, if there be a Hell, 
might the light of his soul go out in the 
blackest smoke of it. When the reverend 
gentleman concluded this touching fare 
well there was hardly a dry eye among the 
members of the Free Christian Church at 
Bolton.—Pali Mall Gazette. 





MOON MADNESS. 


THE popular belief that the moon’s rays 
will cause madness in any person who sleeps 
exposed to them has long been felt to be ab- 
surd; and yet it has appeared to have its 
source in undoubted facts. Some deleteri- 
ous influence is experienced by those who 
rashly court slumber in full moonshine, 
and probably there is no superstition to 
which the well-to-do pay more attention. 
Windows are often carefully covered, to 
keep the moonbeams from entering sleeping- 
rooms. A gentleman living in India fur- 
nishes Nature with an explanation of this 
phenomenon, which is, at least, plausible. 
He says: ‘‘It has often been observed that 
when the moon is full, or near its full time 
there are rarely any clouds about. And if 
there be clouds before the full meon rises 
they are soon dissipated; and, therefore, a 
perfectly clear sky with a bright full moon 
is frequently observed. A clear sky ad 
mits of rapid radiation of heat from the 
surface of the earth, and any person ex- 
posed to such radiation is sure to be chilled 
by rapid loss of heat. There is reason to 
believe that under the circumstances 
paralysis of one side of the face is some- 
times likely to occur from chill, as one side 
of the face is more likely to be exposed to 
rapid radiation, and consequent loss of its 
heat. This chill is more likely to occur 
when the sky is perfectly clear. I have 
often slept in the open air in India on a 
clear summer night, when there was no 
moon; and, although the first part of the 
night may have been hot, yet toward two 
or three o’clock in the morning the cbill 
has been so great that I have often been 
awakened by an ache in my forehead, 
which I as often have counteracted by 
wrapping a handkerchief round my head 
and drawing the blanket over my face. As 
the chill is likely to be greatest on a very 
clear night, and the clearest nights are like- 
ly to be those on which there is a bright 
moonshine, it is very possible that neural- 
gia, paralysis, or other similar injury 
caused by sleeping in the open air, has been 
attributed to the moon, when the proximate 
cause may really have been the chill, and 
the moon only a remote cause, acting by dis- 
sipating the clouds and haze (if it do so) 
and leaving a perfectly clear sky for the 
play of radiation into space.” — The Galacy. 








MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


THE Boston Herald gives the following 
description of the memorial windows in 
the new Trinity Church in Boston: 


‘The windows in the new Trinity 
Church, which is to be opened for divive 
service on February 11th, are of plain glass, 
relieved by stained borders. Of the seven 
windows in the chancel ibe three central 
ones, which are to be dedicated io the 
memories of Bishop Parker, the Rev. Dr. 
John 8. J. Gardiner, and Bishop Eastburn, 
are to be made in London. 
of the central one will be Cbrist’s commis- 
sion to the disciples; that of the window 
on the left, the baptism of Christ; and that 
of the right window, the Lord’s Supper. 
These windows are provided for partly at 
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the expense of the church and partly by 
subscription. For the south transept the 
central window over the gallery, eighteen 
feet high, has been designed by Oudinet, of 
Paris, and is the tribute of Harrison Gray 
Ritchie to the memory of his mother, who 
was the daughter of Harrison Gray Otis 
The subject is to be ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” The central 
window underneath the gallery will be a 
tribute to the memory of the late Miss 
Abby Loring, who left $200,000 to various 
charities. The windows in the north tran- 
sept have nearly all been secured. The 
two side windows over the gallery have 
been taken by Martin Brimmer and Mrs, 
Nathaniel Thayer, Underneath the gallery 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop will furnish 
one to the memory of hisparents; William 
Amory, one to the memory of his father; 
and the family of the late Charles H. 
Appleton, one to their father. On the south 
side of the nave windows have been 
secured by the family of the late James M. 
Beebe, by the Borland family, and by 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 


a 
ROMAN FOUNTAINS. 


WE say that Rome is the best watered of 
cities, and strangers look with admiration 
at its numerous and beautiful fountains 
and at the great volumes of water that rush 
out lavishly. When the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia visited Rome, many years ago, the 
distinguished chief director of the Papal 
mosaic factory, Cavaliere Barberi, was one 
of the notabilities detailed to accompany 
his imperial majesty during his visits to the 
many wonders of this marvelous city. 
When the Emperor saw the beautiful water 
sheafs in the Piazza San Pietro for the first 
time, he stood still for some minutes, enjoy- 
ing them greatly. Then he burst out into 
exclamations of admiration, and, after sur- 
veying them from different points, having 
the ravishing rainbows pointed out to him 
that flit over the mass of spray, he turned to 
Barberi and said: ‘‘ Basta, basta, Signor 
Cavaliere!” He thought the fountans had 
been turned on especially for his benefit, 
and was still more surprised when he 
learned that those superb fountains roll on 
like a sea night and day. They are the 
most attractive fountains in Rome, and one 
of the prettiest sights of a moonlight early 
summer midnight are those great fountains, 
tossing up their sheaves of water, rippling, 
babbling, and frolicking in the great solitude 
of the Piazza, with the solemn old Egyptian 
obelisk for sole companion. 

The Paoline fountain on the Janiculum, 
too, is a wonderful one. It is, to be sure, the 
most imposing of all the Roman fountains 
and the most abundant. Its position, the 
superb view, and the great rush of mighty 
waters are marvelously fine. But for senti- 
ment and feeling give me those exquisite 
fountains in the Piazza San Pietro.—ANNE 


. BREWSTER. 








AYER’S 
Cathartic Pills, 


for all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


G 
Jaundice, 
ndigestion, 
Stome 


iousness. ver Com- 
Dropsy, Tetter, 
and Salt 


 —— 00 

enial purgative yet perfected. Their effects abun- 

antly show how much they excel all other Pills. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful to 
eure. They purge out the foul humors of the blood, 
they stimulate the sluggish or disordered organs into 
action, and they impart health and tone to the 
whole being. They cure not only the every-day 
complaints of everybody, but formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. Mosts 


. They are the safest and best 

— for children, because mild, as well as effectual. 

eing sugar-coated, they are easy to take, and, being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE, 








First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, ‘Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


CLASS ORNAMENTING COMPANY 
PLAIN AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
for Banks, Offices, Vestibules, Cars,and Windows. 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
Medals, Trade Marks, Line Drawings,and names 
engraved upon plain or colored gane by our new 


ary E . CAW, Manager, 
and 155 Center, S. W. corner of Canal St., N. Y 








For Every Family. Ap- 
i proved and recommend- 
y ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 
F illustrated circular to 

KL. Falk, 165th Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York City. 








warm 
Boston Journal of Commerce for oy great victory 
you have gained in carrying away the very highest 
award at the Exposition. To receive such a 
commendation when the competition was more than 
the world has ever seen cannot be too tar 4 appreci- 
ated by you. Your victory is complete. Very truly 
yours, A. WA! IN A OOD, Manager. 





HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 


PERFORATED 
PSEATS and CHAIRS 


AT THE 
= CENTENNIAL 
S| SEXPOSITION, 


AS AT ALL FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 
HIBIT 


Special attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Presents. Our Children’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness, and serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free, 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
381 and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 


169 BLEECKER ST., 
NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 
valuable improv ts. E ical and powerful, 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bly ates 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms, 


FIRESIDE JEWEL f2 a? tt o2 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET 3238 EE 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
fis Ae. continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant ijlumination. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
§ removed. 9 or GLOBE 

ANFORD’S MAMMOTH °%,,91038 
still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N.Y. 


tHe (2 BOSS 

















CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


me WILSON**SHE"° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL, AND,DIPLOMA, 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 


orm WILSON oY, 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 





Beware 
of imitations and coun eits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 





i 


and decep- 
tive odors to cover 


ufacture. 
Joo An \ che Mureery it hae No Equal. 
cost to every moth 
} a nigy box containing 8 cys of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
address on rece cent 
eo res ae Babbitt, New York City. 
erFor Sale by all Druggists. ca 
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Susuvance, 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





On the night of the 8th inst., while a 
crowded congregation were worshiping in 
St. Francis Xavier’s church, in this city, 
the shriek of a fainting woman, followed 
by the cry of “ fire’ from the lips of some 
cowardly idiot or human hyena, started a 
panic which not all the brave efforts of the 
priests at the altar could control before sev- 
en persons had been trampled to death and 
many others more or less severely injured. 
Now, the facilities for speedy exit at this 
church are not surpassed in any church of 
this city; but the amplest means of exit 
yet provided in our style of building are 
of small avail when overmastering fear 
seizes upon a great congregation and 
scourges them toward the stairways and 
doorways. There is nota church in New 
York or Brooklyn in which life is secure 
against the yelp of a false alarm or in the 
peril of actual fire. The general rule is to 
have one or more doors opening out into 
the vestibule, and two or more stairways 
leading from the galleries into it. The 
furnaces are so located that, if fire 
breaks out around them, all chance of 
escape is speedily cut off. The churches 
in which another way of exit is provided 
at the chancel end are the rare exceptions, 
and when there is a door there, it is usually 
a narrow one leading into a dark lecture- 
room, ora blind alley, or a cul de sac, in 
which the thronging refugees would soon 
be crushed or roasted. From the galleries 
there is scarcely ever but the one way of 
escape (?)—by winding stairs into the vesti- 
bule. It was believed by sanguine people 
and hoped by everybody that the terrible 
lesson of the Brooklyn holocaust would be 
heeded, alike in places of amusement and 
places of devotion; but it has been only 
partially applied in the former case and 
not at all inthe latter. In every indoor 
place of public gathering in this city there 
exist at all times, and especially during the 
winter months, all the conditions of a dis- 
aster like the Brooklyn horror. It is a 
shame to our boasted civilization and a 
reproach to our city government that this 
is so; but so it is, and so it appears likely 
to remain until some more woeful calam- 
ity arouses us from our guilty stupor.— 
Chronicle. 


—The Kings County Rural Gazette thus 
corrects a misapprehension outside of in 
surance circles. Of course, no insurance 
man could, by any possibility, have made 
the blunder referred to: 


‘The recent decision of Judge Benedict 
in the Bayliss case and the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company is misunderstood. By the 
terms of the contract, under an accident 
policy, the judge could not otherwise de- 
cide the case except for the company. 
Any feeling that this company has done 
an injustice to the beneficiary in this case 
doubtless comes out of the supposition that 
the policy was a life policy. Bayliss held 
an accident policy, and one of the condi- 
tions of that policy, as plainly set forth as 
the condition that he should pay the premi- 
um, was that of ‘medical treatment.’ 
We have yet to learn of the first instance 
where the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
ever sought to evade a contract, and any 
reflection on this company as to the case in 
question will not injure the company, but 
may be an act of injustice to an educated 
gentleman like Judge Benedict.” 


Under an accident policy the means of 
death must be external, violent, and acci- 
dental. 


—On Monday night a kerosene lamp ex- 
ploded inthe residence of Mrs. Catharine 
Bogart, of Sussex Street, Hackensack. Mrs. 
Ursula Terhune, aged 73, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Kent, who were visiting Mrs. Bogart, at- 
tempted to extinguish the flames, when 
their clothing caught fire. They ran 
around bewildered, and before assistance 
arrived both were frightfully burned. 
Mrs. Terhune died within a few hours; but 
Mrs. Kent lived until the next morning, 
when she died. Two women in Newark 
were also killed in the same week by lamp 
explosions; and so it goes on, at the rate of 
about 6,000 a year. 


—The uncle of Mary Casey, a girl of 17, 
who was one of the victims of the unfor- 
tunate stampede in the Church of &t, 





Francis Xavier, in New York, stated that 
his own little girl was present in the church 
and very near the point where the panic 
commenced. He ascribed her escape to 
the drill of the Normal School, to prevent 
panic in case of fire, which prevented her 
losing presence of mind ‘and joining in 
the rush. There isa world of meaning in 
this statement, which we commend to the 
earnest consideration of our educators. 


—The certainty of the average of life is 
pretty well illustrated by the statement of 
the suicides in New York City during two 
years, as follows: 


Means of Suicide. 1876. 1875. 
Drowning......... naman stances tla easaiaeas 9 9 
NB bids 0 dite ciccnscecevece cide etndensege 19 lv 
Cutting and stabbing.... ... de~-Casesoucs ode 2 
GU IUD Gt cnccac cccacd ccccccacted 42 46 


—At St. Louis, during a recent big fire, 
the engineer of steamer No. 18 stood by 
his engine until the coat was burned off his 
back, and thereby is credited with having 
saved the Liddell Hotel and other buildings 


—The Massachusetts legislature has 
passed a bill restricting the operations of 
its non-forfeiture law to companies organ- 
ized urder the statutes of that common- 
wealth. 


—The co-operative, coduperative fraud, 
the misnamed Protection Life, of Chicago, 
has collapsed. Of course, no one won- 
ders. It was one of those dollar-a-head 
fellows. 


—There are now three fugitive life insur 
ance presidents—Frost, of the Continental; 
Noyes, of the National Capital; and Sted- 
well, of the New Jersey Mutual. 





Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
January ist, 1877. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Balance, as eed ee ——— 
1st, 1876 


Sst, + seeeee ste teeees 





$30,190,184 26 
Receipts during 1876 : 


For Premiums,............. $4,670,970 92 
For fatorest -. 
Deduct Premi- 


ng the year.. 368, 368,530 00 1,643,009 34 


Total Income..... $6,313, 880 26 
Expenditures during 1876: 


Paid Claims by 
eath. .......9 4 992,695 48 

Paid Mature 

; My -« 116,000 00 
Paid Annuities.. 2,596 67 
Paid Surren- 

dered Policies. 837,665 77 
Paid Contingent 

Expenses, in- 

cluding Sala- 





167,936 36 
s- 
ns to Ag’ts.. 356,854 28 


fees 
Paid ‘Taxes...... 
Paid Return Pre- 
miums or Div- 
dends to Pol- 


26,202 58 
100,497 29 





icyholders.... . 1,585,704 61 5,186,243 04 1,127,637 22 
Balance, January Ist, 1877...$31,317,821 48 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand............ eoee $800,077 46 
Real Estate............. ..0. 286,383 14 


U. 8. Securities, market 
value, $3,830,247 Par... 3,318,000 00 
State, City. and Co. Bonds, 
— value, $9,, 2096 seco 
8,617,198 68 


Bonds and Mor vase 12,615,948 45 
ky {Mortanges Policies = 

Ts Bd saciaidaddianesa44 5,647,079 98 
Due for Promianss in course 

of transmission...... .... 33,133 77 31,317,821 48 
671,386 19 





Interest due and accrued.. 

Premiums due and deferred, 
not yet received, on issu 
principally of December. 271,117 08 942,503 27 


Tota) Assets, Jan. ist, 187'7..832,260,324 75 
LIABILITIES. 


Bagesve Fund (4 per cent., 
ndard)............ $29,022,365 00 

Policy’ Claims in process of 
663,185 00 


Jo eee cccecceces Sis 


e 
(estimated at 10 per cent. ). 27,111 71 
13,452 56 30,014,272 08 


Total Surpias as iii Pol- 
icvholders . ..... $2,346,052 72 
Dividends declared on 1876 prema 
ums, payable in 1877 1,555,108 __ 1,855,108 50 


Undivided a = Iii ae eT 
Number of Policies in force Jan. lst, 1877...... 
non Wetsaccéscanstcnaess™ $131 1 sieges 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer, 








THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE 4 ACCOUNT. 


Premiums......... Sab els wwe lsiacidecetiweslilidsccccsccdesedsagcaces $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued...........cccsscccccecee "$2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876..............000- -. 237,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 








Total - ~ - = = $37,984,603 51 
YS COIN. «. « inais He haa danSodh he PEECEM ecw cccce aveutcacea - a, 547,648 42 
Dividends and returned premiums on tonecad WOMCWGs cc cacccccss 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks...............+06. 140,232 32 
ie I andes ccncas<casecdpeaseeinns negedecdaes gis«sesdass 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total ~ = - > - $32,730,898 20 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand.............eeeeeee $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WON OIE OO a os es eanrcdnamacande ss eben dadeactesquseas . 9,730,529 91 
Real estate...... DB de INE ais ME sth 6 o<UE eas os cchanccccccagscaseces 2,541,576 46 


Thisincludes real estate purchased under foreclosuie, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by competent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)...........---.+. Sth weelde daness 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490).......... cece cece neeeeeees 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

CIOCENNE UC OE, BBN BO8 0 os oe cis ci ocicccascuagdecquccececaese< 432,695 40 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


HRPMUNIGE ea ei cdcccccecccecase etakaccaaa eweawaats BR deecee vecees 125,027 15 
Agents?’ alates s.. 6. s cee dccddcidsscccccccccccces wevdetids Seti ° 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877........ dbeedaucnie 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, 


Excess of market value of securities over cost......... Seccccecsece 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............ ivdwccwdaaddmesdece 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium........... Scedanqnatadstensans 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.........scccccccccecsseees 


$314,440 98 


517,504 84 
17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per Cemt......ccceccccccccccccccsccccese $2,626,816 00 


Surplas, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876........... cece cece eee cees ceeceeeece $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877............. qaddadceuccessduwauadeags - 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWS, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M, FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H,. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Casbier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., | Medical Examiners, 
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Insurance, 


THE BOND-STREET LESSON. 


ANOTHER lesson in building. On the 
evening of the 6th inst. fire was discovered 
in the tawdry buildings known as Nos. 1, 3, 
and 5 Bond Street, in this city. ‘They were 
of the gingerbread order of architecture. 
Iron fronts, fashioned into fantastic forms 
and painted in gaudy colors, concealing but 
not protecting a forest of yellow pine within; 
the whole traversed by defective flues and 
fitted with a wooden hoistway, ingeniously 
contrived to give the fire ready access to 
the entire structure. The fire broke out in 
the sub-basement, amidst a collection of 
straw, paper, shavings, and pine packing- 
boxes, and there found fuel enough to 
nourish it until the arrival of the firemen, 
and their beating in of the iron shutters and 
doors gave it vent and sent it on its resist- 
less way along the frequent flues, up the 
wooden chimney of the hoistway, and into 
every point of vantage in all the pine forest 
of the interior. The buildings were chiefly 
occupied by manufacturing jewelers and 
the destruction was swift and complete. 
Nothing was left of the buildings but a 
wilderness of burnt and twisted iron, and 
nothing of the contents but some scatterings 
of melted gold and silver among the ashes 
and débris and the more or less damaged 
contents of the safes. And yet these build- 
ings were called fire-proof, and the owners 
and occupants complained about the price 
of insurance, because they were fire-proof. 
The lesson is not a new one. We have 
had it before and shall have it again. We 
had it on Broadway, in February last, and 
shall have it againon the same spot. Of all 
the contrivances for insuring the speedy 
and complete destruction of a building at- 
tacked by fire, that of an iron front, ora 
marble front, supported by iron pillars and 
plate glass, is the best. The iron heats 
readily, and bends when it heats. While 
the fire, if accessible, is within control, it 
serves to keep the firemen and the water 
away; and when it has done this service 
and the fire has become unmanageable 
within and threatens all the neighborhood, 
the tottering columns and bulging front 
still serve to make the labors of the firemen 
at once dangerous and unavailing. A mar- 
ble veneer set upon iron pillars is no better, 
and the majority of our business buildings 
are constructed after this pattern. Cheap 
and gaudy edifices are the fashion, and will 
continue to be so long as insurance compa- 


nies continue to pay for their destruction.— 
Chronicle. 





HOW TO EXPLODE A LAMP. 


THE Scientific American gives some of the 
circumstances which lead to the explosion 
of kerosene lamps, the philosophy of all of 
them being that the flame may pass down 
the wick atid ignite the vapor which accu 
mulates in the upper portion of the lamp. 
This vapor is not an explosive, as the term 
is ordinarily understood; but when it is 
confined so that the gases resulting from 
its combustion cannot escape freely into 
the open air the vessel confining it will be 
shattered. This ignition of the vapor may 
be brought about as follows: 

1. A lamp may be standing on a table or 
mantel, anda slight puff of air from the 
open window or door may cause an explo- 
sion. 

2. A lamp may be taken up quickly from 
a table or mantel and instantly exploded. 

3. Alamp is taken out into the entry, 
where there is a draft, or out of doors, and 
an explosion ensues. 

4. A lighted lamp is taken up a flight of 
stairs, or is raised quickly to place it onthe 
mantel, resulting in an explosion. In these 
cases the mischief is done by the air move- 
ment—either by suddenly checking the 
draft or forcing air down the chimney 
against the flame. 

5. Blowing down the chimney to extin- 
guish the light is a frequent cause of explo- 
sior. 

6. Lamp explosions have been caused by 
using achimney broken off at the top, or 
one that has a piece broken out, whereby 
the draft is variable and the flame unsteady. 

7. Sometimes a thoughtless person puts 
a small wick into a large burner, thus leav- 
ing considerable space along the edges of 
the wick. An old burner, with its air-draft 








clogged up, which rightfully should be 
thrown away, is sometimes continued in 
use, and the final result is an explosion. 


a ne 


Unbir the caption of ‘‘American Life 
Offices ” a correspondent of the Dundee 
(Scotland) Advertiser takes the follow- 
ing common-sense, put-yourself-in-his-place 
view of the situation: 


«Would it be fair to cast suspicion upon 
offices like the Scottish Widows’, Scottish 
Provident, Scottish Equitable Economic, 
etc. because the European, Albert, Ark, 
and other British offices made such terrible 
havoc with the funds committed to their 
care by their too-confiding assurants? Most 
assuredly not. No less unfair is it to try to 
throw suspicion on companies like the 
Equitable of the United States or the New 
York because one or two comparatively 
small offices succumb to recent bad man- 


‘agement, for it was this, and not the shrink- 


age in value of its securities, which, I be- 
lieve, will be found to have been the cause 
of the Continental being stopped by gov- 
ernment,” 





INSURANCE. 


FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, January Ist, 1877. 
$200,000 go 





Capital 
Reinsurance Reserve 









Net Surplus.......... > 180,176 34 
Total Assets ... ....... -...$441,889 88 
Unsettled Losses................+++++ 7,650 00 


JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT 
Also an extra dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


L825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,655,717.20 


Wa. G. CROWELL, Sec. Joun + 4! gaa Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t 








34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 





NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 ............ ou pa 040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed......... 577,857 50 
Bivens. ns a0 erocactarecccessnnveea $13,293,183 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of on 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and optemenee of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is ,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is uot availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 
For pam phiets and ty giving a historg of the 
mpany’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 
W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
7 and 19 Warren ~— New York. 


Poi Jan, lst, Ie... + $5,491,635 

Surplu Ricaskés cnn eoe..- 667,453 

Premiums much wens por oan in other companies. ; 
WM. WALKER, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1877. 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 

miums on Policies not marked off lst 
NG BOI 5d dnntendvetortndens alanis . 4 172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... , 87,1014 457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life _ 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from vies January, 
1876, to 31st December, 1876.....000.---seee $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,. $1,038,410 35 
at Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 








mack. City, Bank,'‘and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 
secure tocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 267,000 00 
“ie and sundry notes rs claims due 
_—— ny, estimated at ........cc00. 402,350 19 
seeien otes and Bills Receivabis.. see 1,812,504 38 
CRUE BE BR ccccscccce sacccececes wnagien: ti 365,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets............... $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES. DENNIS, ALEX. LAKE,’ 
W. LPH LEMOYNE, 
Libwis CURTIS . MINTURN 
CHA H. De, CHAS IL MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, ROB’T L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 

M. STURGL CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, DAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 

YAL PHELPS, DMUND W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS, F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIONT, 

yILLIAM BRYCE 

Soin D. MEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB’ _ PETER V. KING. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORKH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSCES, OVETF..........0005 seeeceecees- 10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly........ whaeseniece 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 











Un TED STATED 


L.TE*ES 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 
——>—- ORGANIZED 1850» 

ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wie BE PINCATITE) ar 7: 


ON PRESENTATION. 


JAMES ea - PRESIDENT. 
ENRY W. BALDWIN, 
LS Middle Departmen 
Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 











CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital 





Guaranty Surpius Fund.............. 386,000 00 
Bpecial Reserve Fund................ 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,,.......... 930,107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877,....3,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres, 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't. 
C, H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


OF TER 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875..,......eeerere seco 02hy 130/004 Th 


INCOME. 
Premiums....... #6. oe0 087,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,804 69 9,671,886 08 





TORBL. ..ccoseceecteeeececeveaeresees sees GhyQUO IM 83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciaims by death and 
matured endow- 
. $2,356,311 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 QO 
State, county and 

Clty tAaX€B.........00000 56,421 95 
Commissions,...-...,++ 404,372 34 
Expenses..... cecteseces 836,483 99 


$6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... ......4000+$27,677,63 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure....... sees 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 


State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....... esden 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
bonds..... sien cew oece 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
WOU: «cy ncwsscnsoweens 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest...... + 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNEE.....nccccccocce. 237,409 79— $27,677, 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued....... +. 260,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit....-....... se» 186,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 0— 1,458 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 

cies...... 24,523,170 


ae PO eee e ee PO eee reteeagsese 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
steece teeeeeeeccess $4,515,919 43 
New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

ee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

risks......... ++++01 78,632,686 

From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par. 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, accounts, nd business of the s0- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPeci#l, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, ath, 18% 
PARKER HANDY, Sar cad cea 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, x the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLO8S JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. 8TUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLME 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. - THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President’ 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


ELYAED cAMSERT Mb. | Fhvsictans 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


UAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





EF. S. WINSTON, President. 





For the Year ending December 31st, 1876. 





ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 




















No. | ANN. PAY’Ts. | No. |ANN. PAY’TS, 
In force Jan. Ist, 1876 ..... 5 | $27,965 72 | In force Jan. 1st, 1877. - 52 $26,098 88 
Add Premium Annuit 6,480 79 | Add Premium Annuit : 6.393 46 
je A eacgventeasey as | 1,381 36 |, Terminated. ..,......... 8 3,335 58 
60 $35,827 87 60 $35,827 87 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 





No. | AMOUNT. 


In force Jan. 1st, 1876.....+sseeeo» 92.388 | $305 
NEW PiSKS..cccccceccceces bat | 


N _No- AMOUNT. 


In force Jan. sete We Recctccccacecs . 9 138 $301.278.037 
Terminated.,........ dddacudesuccss See 35,906,877 


‘inset $337,194,914 








tecceccee Sse 











Note.—The amount of terminated Policies is larger than usual. The increase was, in a great measure, 


caused by the purchase of unmatured Endowments, either paid up or due in less than five years, which were 
discounted at seven per cent. 























Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
i 
To Balance from last account.. $75,414,923 42 | By paid Death and Endowment Claims... $4,459,458 52 
** Premiums received - i SERIE ces dees mhadadeatessenad 611 
* Interest and Rents | Bbe Tie pividen oanten seceseezese 34901,700 34 
| ess Surrendered Policies and Ad- m 
ditions ..... 6,319,785 21 
ih Ccspestantons (payment “of Cur- 
rent d extinguishment of 
GURNOE  oiccn cheba annie eeee 676,967 49 
eS Contingent Guarantee Acco: 56,160 85 
“ “Expenses and Taxes,, 654,302 3 
Balance to New Account...... 79,526,900 87 
$95,429,887 12 | 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 








addcatdoaueere men 09 | By Morteages on Real Estate 











* Claims by Death, not yet due 610,7 a United States and State Bon 
* Premiums paid in advance 24, ie 3 | “ Real Hstate.............+++..-. 
* Contingent Guarantee Fund 654,842 59 Cash in Banks and Trust Co 
“ Surplus for Division,......... 3,568,161 57 | ae Balenne seocgge scope 4 =~ 
| “ Premiums deferred, ‘quarterly and 
SOR Docs cncccscscaccescccactcas 332 99 
x <———- in transit, principally ma 
MUN scchednadddacdcccdeencedeses ° 137,195 10 
Balances t due by Agents............+4- seuss 8,349 
$82,360,188 59 








Premiums deferred and in transit in the foregoing Balance Sheet have been subjected to a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent. by the Insurance Department, for the estimated cost of collecting the same. 
Official I Report below 

NoTE.—If the New York Standard of fourand a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus is $10,262,879.44. 

i ‘the Surplus for Division, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each 
Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1877. 


Ihave envetally examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same one 
January 17th, 1 WM. J. EASTON, Auditor 


woe (3 o—ae act of the Trustees, the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand in- 
sure ves. 





TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK 3 ee SAMUEL D. Pencoce, OLIVER H. PALMER, R. RATCHFORD STARR, 
JOHN V. L. HENRY A. SMYTH HENRY E. DAVIEs, FREDERICK H. CossirttT, 
R. it. pe ta WILLIAM EK. DODGE, RICHARD A. MCCURDY, LEWIS MAy, 
WILLIAM BETTS, GEORGE S. Cor, FRANCIs SKIDDY, OLIVER H. ARRIMAN, 
SAMUCEL K. SPROULLS, Wo. M. VERMILYE, JAMES C. HOLDEN, THOMAS Dickson, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, JOHN E. DEVELIN, HERMAN C. VON POST, HENRY W.S % 
Lucius ROBINSON, MARTIN BATES, yet Cc. RICHARDSON, JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, Wm. A. HAINES, ALEX. H. RICE, EGIsTo P. FABBRI, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, 


W. F. BABCOCK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d hy ee ISAAC F. LLOYD, Secretary. 
W. H. C, BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 0. H. PALMER, Solicitor. 
o. 5 GLEE M-D., { Medical Examiners. 


GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


To THE TRUSTEES OF THE MUTUAL LIFE [INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK: 


The undersigned, the Annual Committee appointed pursuant to the By-Laws of the Company, on the 
porn day of December, 1876, to examine at the close of each fiscal year the accounts and assets of the Com- 


hel toapecttully Report, That they have carefully examined ‘all the assets, investments, and securities of 
« a 

That it had on the Ist day of January, 1877, stocks in the form of Bonds of the United States, and of New 
York and other cities, amounting in par value to $12,063.550, and in market value to $12,673,569.33, and that this" 
latter sum is immediately coaveene and available in cash. That of these securities $7, 473,550 are in United 
States registered bonds and $4,590,000 chiefly in city bonds. They are all specified in the accompanying sched- 
— Lm all genuine; and, in the opinion of the mmittee,are all ju cious and perfectly secure invest- 

5. 
The Committee further report, 


That on January Ist, 1877, the Company had invested in Bond and - e upon rea estate in fee, which 
ba at the time of each investment to be worth, at least, twice the amount loaned, the sum of 


‘The Committee have examined each Bond and Morgage, and find the same correct, as stated on the books 
of tne Company. The Committee find that the interest on these bonds has been paid with great punctual- 
po and that the arrears of interest for the last six months are only a very small per 





in addition to thesecnrity of the land covered by the Mortgages the Compan 
3 y holds insurance on the 
op idings qhereon, as collateral, in solvent and responsible Fire Insurance Companies, amounting to the sum 
Fone Committee further report, 
atthe Company now owns property formerly pledged to itin Bonds and Mo es to the extent of $835, 
at of : 
oe n * iy pe is the total amount of all Hass purchased by it since its pn tas on Foreclosures 
= iunowt INCUFFing woo cece e eee aecal =! and L = See peiteve at this property will be sold 
pany’s assets, being about one (.01015) per cent. thereof. Ope incre esi er eneesCpr TY iy 
In addition to this Real Estate 








a the Company owns, for the t ti busi n the cities 

= a a — and Pniladelphia, valuable real estate costing the sum ot $3,410, 451.43. The building In of 

¥ 7 « 1, ys por cent, on its cost, charging a fair rent for the part pied by the & y. That = 
oston is incomplete and that in Philadelphia has recently been finished. J 


wre Coe mittee have ascertained that the cash on hand h J 
added to the m hand on the Ist day of naesy 1877, was $2,183,001.73. 
Fh mt SeTL OG immediately available. ly convertible into cash, makes a total of cash assets equal to 





rpenses of the Company for acquiring its business are nearly a quarter 


While the Committee we 
his Deputy Assistants, and Sea hens the Superintendent of the Insuranse Depattinent, wan with 


e e affairs of the 
by law. is still at work, examining not onty fnto th the liabilities of of the Gouteny. Satin iikewise int nto the the 


NE 


mathematica) principles upon —— its business is conducted and its liabilities are determined. This ex- 
amination will be thorough and exhaustive and its results presented in a report which will be published 
in due time and to which the Committee refer. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated January 1th, 1877. (Signed) HENRY &. DAVIES. 
GEORGE 8. COE. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. 
WM. H. POPHAM. 

H. C. VON POST. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 


oe 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


The Report of the Examination by the Insurance Department. 





ALBANY, February 24, 1877 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE EVENING JOURNAL 


GENTLEMEN :—Having caused a creag® personal examination to be made of tha conditien and affairs 
of the Mates! L Life Insurance Company of New York during the month of January, by Hon. John A. McCall, 
Jr, a ty Superintendent, in which examination the Acting Superintendent bas isd personally participat- 
ed, 1 deem it for the public interests that the result of said investigation should be published. 

I therefore enclose the same for publication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WILLLIAM SMYTH, 
Acting Superintendent. 


ALBANY, February Ist, 1877. 
Hon. WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent New York Insurance Department: 

In accordance with instructions received from ay under appointment No. 363, I report the completion 
of the examination into the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Made at a time when the annual investigation by the Trustees—as called for by the Company’s charter— 
was in progress, the work was considerably facilitated by each department representative acting with one 


of the said trustees, —_ giving a double force witha check that was invaluable astothe correctness of 
the labor perform: 


The valuations of the Policies in force have been made inthe department under the supervision of Mr. 
D. H. Keefer, our Actuary, and have occupied his attention with that of the rest of our actuarial force not 
engaged in New York. 

The investments of the Company, with other admissible assets, make a total of $82,076,706.87. 

That the Company has been fully dis everywhere conceded. And itis very necessary 
thatthe custodians of this (ye trust fund should be men eminently competent to gues zealously the 
moneys that inthe future afford the protection guaranteed by contracts with the holders of ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five policies. 

The Company does not need any other endorsement by the Department than is shown in the assets and 
liabilities enumerated below, exhibiting a surplus, as regards policyholders, of $10,262. 

A schedule givingin detail the information necessary for valuations of came ebeiaa of title 
etc. of each of the seven thousand one hundred and fifty-six (7,156) mortgages has been compiled, and with 
a list of uncollected and deferred premiums is now on file in the Department. 

The following was the condition of the Company on December 3lst, 1876: 

























ASSETS. 
Real Estate..... eee ose Pdeccadcccocegsccenceqoceesecoesccsche eeececeeteveeseeesseerseens crocecsccceee sooeceee $4,246,245 40 
Bonds and MOrtegages...... sce cocccscccsccstesseccevcsemeseccesees 00 coeetsctecgeseccece oettecsecesscece 60,856,200 18 
Stocks and ay Par Watue.” “Market a 
U. S. Bonds, registered.......,.... ecbddedcdchcoeteddds cedecesdsenenccce.qeeeees Gis $7,907,340 62 
New York City Senin registered. neds a 2,405,000 2) 412 587 50 
ston Water Bonds, registered........, . 500,000 556,250 00 
Providence (R. 1.) Bonds, roeisveréd eo 500,000 537,500 00 
Cherry Bed Town Bonds.......,.... aaa 4 é 50,000 60,000 00 
Cit ¢ Yon > mente ls Bored r - 118,000 128,250 00 
Buffalo City Bonds 140,500 145,417 50 
Elmira City Bonds 56,000 57,435 00 
Missouri ee Bond: 215,000 225,025 00 
San a sco Bond 637,528 71 
Onion of: J.) Bonds 14,735 00 
Piasnnield J.) Bonds... 1,500 00 
33 


12,673,569 33 
Cash in bank and trust Ccompanies..,......sescsecesscsecssesss 2,183,001 73 
Interest due and accru 1,322,294 16 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums... Deedevecevee eres __ 796,896 07 7 


Total admitted assets... ii. cicccovscccdsdeccsecdsccccetcceccccccccsecceceeocccs 


LIABILITIES. 
Net value of outstanding policies and additions...............+ errerocsccccvcccccccccccecccccoecceses one oe 
Unpaid losses not yet due ( erates masintge claims) ‘. a. by By be 


Premiums paid in advance........ 
oeccecccccrecsscccccsencsseseeesecscccceseeseeees bet er 


seeeeeeseeeeseeeres ~ $82,076,706 87 87 






Re eceverceccoeeesesctes «$82,076,706 87 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 


JOHN A. McCALL, JR., 
Deputy Superintendent. 


The Superintendent in person was present during the examination of the United States securities, 
bonds and mortgages, and other stocks and bonds owned by the Company, and took part in said examina- 
tion. He desires to join with his Deputy in assuring the public thatthe system of management and accur- 
acyof detail, as well as the checks and individual responsibilities imposed on each person who has any- 
thing to do with theloaning or investing the funds of the Company, command his most hearty approval. 
The President and all other officers of the Company were most prompt and courteous in affording every in- 
formation; while so perfect is the organtzation of each department that any special item required was at once 
furnished with all its y and satisfactory vouchers. This will account for tne fact that a corporation 
of such vast magnitude and importance could be fully and satisfactorily examined in a few weeks, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have required as many months. 


WILLIAM SMYTH, Acting Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 








FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUAR + 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - = - = = = = #= = $3,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-Insurance = - = = = = * = = [1,858,464 68 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - <= = = 243,402 24 
Net Surplus - °- = 2= = = es #& #= # # #= 1,002,783 90 

TOTAL ASSETS, go wile oe 2 = ©, © ©¢, $6,164,680 $2 


Cash in Bank..... sescceeeseseeee 






















Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate, ( wo 1 : soins 

United States Stocks (market value) 2,517, + 4 

Bank Stocks, ™ - 1) 

state and City Bonds, oe pt 4 

interest due 4 anuary, 1877 anit 

In toes . e . 

lance in hands of Agents........ 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies ‘asta ‘at Ue aiericeiccciitdecsccccansadensess “SR 308 i 

Total dea eahosdsnastisichcts deeddastacinecstthtecestsecesManenne Om 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding o Jan ay ae eo ctees eo $242,02 36 
Dividends unpaid.........0+. ace Da SAE OPP cent Oe UR BLA) Soro es ae 13} 


NOOR. .cccccconsqnaqedcccconenvantteccescosecsoce- Peet Perna easnesesettsssereesttOtessesees -$243,403 24 
a i: WASHBURN, Secretary. HAS. a! MARTI ae Vin Pe 


REENE. .F. Vice-President. 
RANCI Et Ass’t Secretaries. B.A. HEALD oa VidewProdidente 


SPRINGFIELD "ss" :eonsnc'o: 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. INCORPORATED IN 1851. 

















“Poltetes is tesugd on pe Risks only. e. gasogs % Dee. 31 Ist, 1876. ae $6, 31-332 St 04 
Cash Assets, Jan. ‘i i 6 = S155. $72 2 2h earns tice York Stand- 
ee e SMITH, Pres Ne. of olicies in‘ force De- renee 
SANFORD J Gat’ See ident. cember 31st, 1 


4, 458 
ae Soe J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. | Amount Insured thereby . -. 33,803,463 00 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL ba E.W. BON D, President. 
A.J. N eral Agent. AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
5. BARDING. Ges OSCAR B-/ IRELAND. Actuary. 








AMERICAN thited States Life Insurance Co., 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | “°° °°" °°” Wesren strece."°¢r"7 Co" 


OF PHILADELPHIA, See 
S. E.Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts. CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 





The 


ii eatures of this my are ABSO- 
— Jan. |, 1877, $5, 11 1,248.93 LOTR BOUT Lr? a AS a 
i 3 i Teg I, Pr the den = All Forms of Life ana Endowment. Polictes lssued. 

ctuary. JAMES BUELL, President. 








iene Treasurer. ' C. P. FRALBIGH, rn 
pore en tary. f GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 
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Farm and Garden. 
THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON. 


Mr. Henry Loomis, of San Francisco, says, 
in a letter to the Pucific Rural Press: 

‘There is no fruit in Japan more common 
or popular than the persimmon. It has been 
crossed and recrossed, until it is to Japan what 
the apple is to America. The fruit is found in 
about the same varieties of climate as the wild 
persimmon of the Eastern States and appears 
to be equally as hardy. Not only will the tree 
stand the frost, but they flourish where there 
are four months of winter. It grows in China 
as far north as Peking, and will probably grow 
to perfection in Oregon and even in Washing- 
ton Territory. Its adaptation to the whole of 
California is beyond all question, The various 
experiments made have proved that the trees 
can be readily transplanted from Japan and 
succeed here. Dr. Burdell, of Marin County, 
brought with him from Japan, a year ago, a 
dozen trees, all of which are thrifty and prom- 
ise well. The grafted trees bear iv about four 
er five years, while the seedlings require double 
the time, and, like'the apple or peach, are not 
reliable. 

“There are two principal varieties of the 
fruit, the first of which is large, round, shaped 
like the Rhode Island Greening.- The flesh of 
this resembles the pear or apple and it is 
eaten in the same manner. Its color is rich, 
golden, and the meat ‘juicy, vinous, and firm,’ 
It ripens in November and keeps well until 
March. We have seen specimens four and 
five inches in diameter, and it could be readily 
transplanted to any part of the country. 

‘“‘The second variety is oblong, resembling 
in shape a Minie ball. This has a deeper, 
darker shade than the other; is soft, sweet, and 
custard-like; is eaten with a spoon; and, with 
cream and sugar, is one of the most delicious 
fruits that I have ever tasted. This fruit 
attains a very large size. I have seen specimens 
that would weigh overa pound. It ripens the 
last of October and lasts until the New Year. 
It is the variety mostly dried and prepared like 
figs for market. 

**There are many varieties that might be in- 
troduced into this country, and which would 
undoubtedly prove very desirable. It is unques- 
tionably destined to become one of our most 
common and popular fruits. 

“Tt have just received from Prof. W. E. 
Griffis, the author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ 
the following statement. 

“*As regards the value of the Japanese 
persimmon tbere can be but one opioion. 
The tree itself is one of the handsomest of 
fruit trees, and in the fall, with its golden- 
hued fruit hanging to the branches after the 
leaves have fallen, forms a beautiful and strik- 
ing picture in a landscape. 

““* The timber furnished by this tree ts very 
valuable and is much used by the Japanese for 
carved work, cornices, solid articles of furni- 
ture, and such objects as require a comparative- 
ly heavy and close-grained wood, whieb by its 
color and tissue is well suited for ornamenta- 
tion and handsome utility. The juice ex- 
pressed from unripe persimmons forms a very 
useful liquid for staining wood, giving it @ 
rich brown color, like walnut. 

‘**Much of the carved wood and wooden 
utensils anf@ cabinets from Japan, often sup- 
posed to be walnut by our people, is in reality 
only common wood, stained with persimmon 
juice. Some of the most elegant wood carvings 
at the Centennial were of this nature. 

*“*As to the fruit itself, it is nutritious, 
palatable, and to a high degree charged with 
those chemical ingredients which give most 
fruits their value in preserving the health and 
purifying the blood. This fact is insisted on 
by the Japanese doctors, some of whom I have 
kuown to cure their patients by a ‘ persimmon 
cure,’ like that of the ‘grape cure’ of Southern 
Europe. 

“The most luscious Japanese persimmons 
are ripened by air-tight closure in casks con- 
taining kaki (a kind of beer made of rice), 
which in two or three weeks perfect a remark- 
able flavor. Unlike our fruit, the Japanese 
species ripen without frost, though frost im- 
proves the common varieties. 

‘“«* The large amount of ‘grape’ sugar in this 
fruit has set some persons experimenting on 
them, to determine whether sugar could be ex- 
tracted in paying quantities. I do not know 
whether satisfactory results have yet been 
obtained. The fact of their containing so 
mitich saccharine matter is the reason of the” 
ease with which they may be dried or cured, 
in which form they are sold as sweetmeats in 
Japanese shops.’ ”’ 





VITALITY OF LOCUSTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Milwaukee News 
says: 

“In 1865 I made experiments to see how 
soon locusts would drown. After confining 
them in water twelve hours, they soon showed 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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signs of life when placed in the sunshine, and 
in a few minutes began to move. I tried freez- 
ing, and came to the conclusion that they 
could be frozen up any length of time, and the 
warm sunshine would revive them. In 1847 I 
tried animal poisons, to see what effect they 
would produce on locusts. I put the poison 
on celery, which the locusts prefer to other 
vegetables, and, after observing the effect, 
formed the opinion that they could eat their 
weight of any anima! poison, without ill effect 
tothem. As soon as they hatched out and 
began eating in April, 1875,I took a can of 
coal-oil and a pan for the purpose of making a 
fagot to burn some that had just begun to eat 
my wheat, coming from a sandy knoll in the 
field, I poured the oil in the pan, and in mov- 
ing about the pan I caused two or three to 
leap into it. I perceived that they changed 
color instantly, and to all appearance were dead. 
I then forced them in, and observed the same 
results. On placing them iu the sunshine, it 
failed to bring them to life again. I afterward 
tried coal-tar, with the same happy result, 
Turpentine, alcohol, alkali, and croton oil will 
kill them, and, from the results of my experi- 
ments, I believe that anything that will kill 
vegetable life will destroy locust life under the 
same condition. 

“T know vo insect that exhibits the cunning 
of locusts after they are four weeks old.- When 
very young, they appear to have no sense, as 
they will leap into water or fire, if in their 
course, After four weeks old they will per- 
form acts of cunning that are incredible to the 
unobserving. In 1875, after they ate my neigh- 
bor’s crop on the east, they set out for my 
field. I turned water between his and my 
field, and caused it to flow four or five feet wide 
in places, and let it flow through the wheat ten 
or fifteen feet wide in places. I soon found 
them crossing by thousands, swinging from 
blade to blade of the wheat that stood in the 
running water. I then cut the wheat out; but 
at the junction of a ditch [I had left two fence- 
poles in the form of aletter V, the lower ends 
crossing near the water of the creek, and the 
upper ends on either side of the ditch. They 
soon found passage, and would and did climb 
down a pole fifteen feet long over the water of 
Bear Creek, and up the other pole into my 
field. They were making the passage in one 
continuous stream when I made the discovery, 
and the ground and wheat were covered near 
the passage by those that had crossed.” 





CALIFORNIA RAISINS. 


LAsT season California raised a raisin crop of 
about 20,000 boxes. It was really but an initia- 
tory step toward producing the article exten- 
sively, and as such it was quite a success. The 
market has not been extended but little further 
than San Francisco; but the satisfaction given 
is such, we learn, that preparations are being 
made to produce a much larger quantity next 
season. It is intended to open an outside 
market for the surplus over home consump- 
tion. One or two car-loads were sent to Chicago 
last fall on trial, and readily sold at fair prices. 
It is thought there will be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of any surplus the state is likely to pro- 
duce for years to come, if pains is taken to pro- 
duce a first-class article. The United States 
consumes over one-half the entire raisin crop 
of the world, and the importance of fostering 
the business in California is, therefore, obvious. 
The following table, showing the increase in 
exports of raisins from Malaga, further illus- 
trates the field open for the California product : 











1874, 1875. 

United States, boxes,....... seeceees 853,100 689,900 
British Colonies....... eprnepmesy den - 46,600 37,000 
England..........ceeeee oisseeses 215,400 
France...,.... eereseseteee 179,400 
North of Europe 71,300 
West Indies and South ‘América. 53,600 23,900 
Mediterranean and Portugal.,.... 34,800 18,900 

ORANE 5 .03sSskec<ceeteetedenganee 1,259,200 1,235,800 
Coastwise and Interior............. 34,800 74,200 

TOCA, iii i cece cocteds seceeees 1,294,000 1,310,000 


The California journals say that acrop can be 
raised at a very moderate cost by farmers own- 
ing vines, as no expensive appliances are 
needed, the finest raisins being dried in the 
sun. 
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FERTILIZING QUALITIES OF 
SNOW. 


THE editor of the Country Gentleman says 
in reference to the fertilizing qualities of snow 
and rain-water : 


“It is well to ascertain what quantity of 
ammonia is brought down in rain and snow, 
and whether it is not the simple watering, 
rather than the ammonia, which increases the 
growth of the plants. Several European chem- 
ists found the quantity of ammonia in rain- 
water to be from one to thirty-three parts in 
ten millions, the amount being larger in cities 
and in densely peopled districts than else- 
where. After a long drougbt there is more in. 
the water which falls than afterward. By a 
long rain the air seems to be almost perfect-: 





ly washed of ammonia and none can be 
detected. Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert tried a care- 
ful experiment, by employing a rain-gauge 
which hada collecting surface of about fifty 
square feet. Analysis showed that the entire 
amount of ammonia that came down iu the 
water in two years on One acre was seven 
pounds in one year and nine and a half in the 
other, in over 600,000 gallons of water for each 
year. This is but part of the amount actually 
consumed by growing plants—perhaps not a 
tenth part required by several farm crops— 
besides the quantity that would pass off and be 
wasted and not taken up by the plants. A 
single fall of snow must, of course, contain only 
a small portion of the yearly supply, and, on 
the whole, it would not amount to much.” 
Oo —— 


PLOWING OR BURNING. 





THE Journal of Agriculture says: 

“The time was when it was thought that 
everything on the top of the ground should be 
plowed under, and that a crop of weeds, grass, 
and dilapidated cornstalks would materially 
benefit the soil. That they possess some value 
is an admitted fact, and, if turned under in the 
fall season, so that they will rot by spring, are 
of some advantage to the soil; but should they 
remain until spring they should be burned. 
The insect world is possessed with wonderful 
powers of multiplication, and we know of no 
metbod equal to good burning to destroy them. 
In the early settlement of the country, when 
the prairies were burned regularly every year, 
many insects now common and injurious were 
unknown. We think we can in a very great 
measure attribute their absence to these fires. 
Lands thus cleansed are more easily cultivated 
than those not so treated. Many noxious seeds 
are destroyed and farm implements do their 
work much more perfectly than when they are 
dragging through great masses of weeds and 
grass, These considerations induce us to 
advise the burning over of fields before plow- 
ing, and we believe all doing so will be pleased 
with the experiment.”’ 

SEER nindens oo cca 


UTILIZING THE ANGORA GOAT. 


THe Angora goat has primarily been the 
means of starting more than one new branch 
of industry in those districts of California 
where the animal is raised to any considerable 
extent. The nature of the beast is such that 
it can be fed with less cost probably than any 
other variety, as it depends mostly on browsing 
for its food and lives for the most part on the 
foliage of perennial bushes, whereas the sheep 
could scarcely get enough grass in the same 
place to keep them alive. The fleece does not 
figure to any marked extent in the California 
trade; but the utility of other portions of the 
animal in manufacturing robes, gloves, and 
whip-lashes of the skins and pelts makes it of 
especial value. In addition to this, the meat 
of the wether is found to be very desirable for 
canning, and a good business in this line is 
promised. In San Francisco a factory has 
been started to produce ropes from the sheep's 
intestines, which are obtainable in consider- 
able quantity and excellent material to make 
ropes for certain uses.—N. Y. Bulletin, 

(en 


SAGE FOR MARKET. 


Tue following rules for cultivating garden 
sage are given by a Chicago journal: 

“Sage is grown for market by sowing the 
seed early in spring, in rich mellow soil, kept 
carefully from weeds until the plants are 
ready to be set out inthe beds. This is done 
in Juneand July. The soil should be enriched 
with well-rotted manure and should be made 
very fine by harrowing and raking, as the 
plants are at first small and delicate. The 
rows are fourteen inches apart and the plants 
are set eight inches apart in the rows. Plants 
are kept free from weeds by working with a 
small steel garden-rake, which is better than a 
hoe. In September each alternate row is cat 
out and bunched for market, leaving the others 
to grow. Inashort time the plants, now two 
feet apart, will meet. Ifthe soilis very rich, the 
alternate rows may be cut, and those left will 
be ready to cut after the second cutting is sold. 
The usual cost of the crop is about $150 per 
acre, and an acre ought to be worth $500.” 

( 


TUBEROSES. 


A WRITER in The Gardener's Monthly states 
that the Boston growers of cut flowers prefer 
the imported Italian tuberoses to the Ameri- 
can. We do not know what tuberose roots 
grown in the neighborhood of Boston will do, 
but we are sure that the bulbs grown in this 
latitude are far superior to the Italian. The 
English trade is now entirely supplied with 
American-grown tuberoses. Years ago we 


grew the Italian roots, as everybody else did ; 
but we never could get anywhere near the 
number of blooms that we now get from home- 
grown roots—the descendants of the Italian, 
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imported two years ago. In forcing for winter 
bloom we neyer could get the Italian roots to 
afford flowers later than Christmas; while we 
are to-day (January 23d)cutting tuberose blooms 
in quantity from home-grown roots started in 
August kast, and which have been blooming 
since December 10th. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Ir is said that the color of the inside of 
the cow’s ear affords an infallible guide to the 


selection of a good butter cow. If the skin 
on the inside of the earis of arich yellow or 
orange color and the lining of the ear is 
covered with an oily secretion, the cow will be 
sure to give a good quality of milk, rich in but- 
ter. Cows that produce a high-colored butter 
bave a large amount of the secretion, the in- 
side of the ear being of an orange tint. On 
the other hand, light-color butter-makers pre- 
sent a scanty, thin, and pale yellow secretion, 
in some cases found only at the bottom of the 
ear, while the inside lining is of a correspond- 
ingly pale, undefined color. Every female of 
the bovine family has the power of secreting a 
certain amount of this ofly matter. If the 
quantity be normally large, secretion will take 
place freely in the mammary glands, the ear, 
and the skin. As the test is simple and co: ts 
nothing, it cannot fail to prove a useful auxil- 
iary to the dairyman and farmer in their selec- 
tion of rich milkers. 





...-Often in a fine orchard we find one or 
more trees leaning over so far as to destroy the 
beauty of the whole orchard. It is also much 
more difficult to cultivate around a leaning 
tree. This may easily be remedied, while the 
trees are young, by partly digging up and re- 
planting the trees. The roots will usually be 
found smallest on the side from which the tree 
leans ; therefore, these rcots should be loosened 
from the earth, the tree set in perpendicular 
position and carefully fastened by stakes and 
guys, and the earth replaced around the roots. 
It would be well to add some rich compost, to 
promote their growth. If, as is very probable, 
the top of the tree has become one-sided, it 
should be pruned, so as to restore the balance, 
In this way we have “righted up’? pear trees 
six inches through the stem; but the best way 
is to look after the young trees and not permit 
them to depart from the way of uprightness. 
—Journal of Horticulture. 


.. The Gardener's Chronicle, London, men- 
tions some of the finest specimens of ever- 
greens to be found at Dropmore, that rarest of 
rare collections. Among the most conspicu- 
ous is the Deodar Cedar, from the Himalayas, 
planted in 1834 and now sixty feet high, with a 
trunk nine feet seven inches in circumference 
three feet from the ground. A Douglas Fir, 
from our far Western country, grown from 
seed planted in 1827 or 1828, now measures 106 
feet in hight, thus rivaling the best natives 
in Colorado. The Chili Pine, a noble plant, is 
here sixty feet high; and, if this very curious 
species, to which has been applied the title of 
‘*monkey-puzzle,”’ can be called beautiful, then 
is this venerable specimen worthy of that ad- 
jective. The three species named are all unre- 
liable in our Northern states ; but in the more 
temperate climate of the South they should 
receive the attention to which their merits en- 
title them. 


.. With the immense increase in consump- 
tion of canary seed, it seems strange that no 
steps are taken to grow it in our own country. 
It is as easily produced as wheat or oats and 
yields prolifically. Forty or fifty bushels per 
acre can be readily produced, and, while it may 
not be a hardy plant, it will stand considerable 
frost and our seasons will give ample time to 
plant and mature acrop. A few acres devoted 
to growing canary seed will return large profits, 
as it is now all imported and pays duty. Some 
enterprising farmer can set an example, and not 
only demonstrate the fact, but put money in 
his pocket. 


..It has been asserted that hyacinths may 
be propagated by their leaves. The latter 
should be cut off as close to the bulb as possi- 
ble, put ina saucer, and covered with a thin 
layer of leaf-mold. The saucer having been 
placed in a greenhouse, close to the inner sur- 
face of the glass, in eight or nine weeks the 
leaves will develop bulbs, 


.. Louisiana has 76,300 horses, 79,900 mules, 
89,600 milch cows, 171,900 oxen and other cat- 
tle, 68,800 sheep, and 222,600 hogs. All these 
are less than is possessed by any state South, 
save South Carolina and Florida. 


.»..Our interior peach-growers or, at least, 
the country papers have a very keen foresight. 
They are already.announcing that ‘the pros- 
pects are good for a large peach crop.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 
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WeE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 








FOR SALE. 
One of _the best milk and stock farms in New En- 


milk alone amount to over $40) per month. Two- 
story house, of 22 rooms, arranged for two families. 
Splendid barn 152x42, with wing 60x20. llar under 

the whole. Barn was erected in 1870and cost $6,000 
Buildings supplied gl running water and two 
brooks flow through the farm. Located near depot 
and village on the Bostonand Albany R.R. Price 
mall amount down, balance can —T 

or full Geseripticn enclose stamp or appl ric 

W. DOANE. Springfield. Mass. 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 


We offer, at low rates, a large stock of these plants 
80 much admires oF bee Centennial Grounas,! ast 
summer a ohEe, ene also, the best TRE 
AND FLO ERNE Bains reat vvariety. 
R both the 
OSES of large 
size rkinds and the fs Felons witttea our grounds 
pear ad Bridge Street station. For Catalogues 


"A. B. PARSONS & CO., 


BOX 99, FLUSHING, N. Y. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


EAUTIEFU 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate fow 


ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
wavkbihen, yourcheiee, all labeled, for $15 12 for $2 
19 for $3; 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents eack 
additional one Magnificent Premium Rose 
to every dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO CULTURE choose 
from over 300 finestsorts. We make ) Ta a Great 
gee S and are the largest Jtose-growers in Amer: 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 

peer Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
XOSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Ja. 











By mail, post paid, (on own ts) 25 cents apiece, $2.00 
per dozen, sit pai e monn 90 Largo pl plants (b pidded 

or on own roots) by . at p - gee a 
cents apiece 4.00 per dozen. ee. 

collec ‘thon n America. Send for Catalogue, with 
colored plate, 10c ; plain, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
ECE ERT RET 
ASE =" incs, GREEN-tousEs, 


URNING BATHS, etc., by 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


The ore Seed Store, 








182 Center St., New’ York. 


Established 
1831. 





PRICE & ENICESEDOCrE®. Successors to 





Reliable Seed by Mail, Send address ona 
poemecans for our illustrated Catalogue. nr” ae panes, 
50 illustrations. 80 State st., Albany, N 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
| Estab’d bere B mi Ree aims eto 
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OLLINS & Co. 














© make you happy 3 The **‘ LADY ” is the finest 
HITE GRA PE known. Ripens 
middle of August. Hardy, Saas! productive, and 
everywhere reliable. Nine years tested, and 
approved by the best Horticulturists in the Union. 
ome one-year — ay bend doz.; $100 per 


” per 

aid, by, mail or ex, - 

Oven eties of £ditiags Ciroulats and price-! Hot 
ekuenenn, Delaware, Ohio. 


Peach Bottom Rooting Slate. 


TO BUILDERS.—We now prepared to furnish 
the irr Roofin; Slate int - 
ie. all =, at eS Bone _/ this country, in any quan- 


ate is recommend 
Uaed by the Caries ed by all leading Architects. 








Color invariably a a Pani blue, not v; 
ribbons, flaws. or Quarried | ray ryan 
line. Mantel, ‘Register. a Hy ry Be Stock gotten 
out to order. 


Finest bolted Slate bh tl 
co ee ref t in the market for Plastic 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO, 
733 WALNUT 8T., Philadelphia. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
RICH FARMING LANDS 
FOR SALE VERY CHEAP! 


BY THE 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 


NOW I8 THE TIME 
to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT OF POPULATION AND WEALTH on the line of the 
WORLD'S HIGHWAY! 
3,000,000 ACRES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


These lands are in the central portion of the United States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the American Continent, and for grain-growing and stock- 


raising unsurpas: by any in the United States, 


Cheaper in Price, more favorable terms given, and more convenient to market than canbe found elsewhere. 
FREE HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Railroad Land. 

d for new ppsertntve Pamphlet, with new Maps, published in English, German Swedish, an- 


“THE PIONEER,” 
a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with maps, etc., and containing the HOMESTEAD LAW. Mailed 


(2 Sen 
ish, and Bohemian. 


FREE to all applicants. Address 


O. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB 





FARM SEEDS, circulars of Blooded Cattle, 
NBS sheen, Hogs Poultry, Sporting Dogs, etc., 
free BOYER, Parkesburg, Pa. 





Combined CATALOGUE isn sn 
EVERYTH ING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Dj Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Constogenen, without 
plate, free to all. 


JonNCa 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 











My Annual Gelsidaes’s of - Vegetable and _ Flower 
isncw ready, and willbesent FREE. A 
all who apply. Customers of last season need no 


Wegetable seed ever sent os by any seed house in 
America. a ee portion of which were grown on 
my six seed-farms. Printed direc ‘or vation 
on each . All seed sold a a eatahiish- 
ment warranted to be both fresh and true to n 
so far that ahonid it prove otherwise Ts will refill t the 
order gratis. As the untqinel introducer of the Hub- 
are. and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead 
ges, and a score of other new vegetables, | in- 
Vite eh the petronegn.ot of all ~ are anxious to have their 
seed fres nd of the very best strain. New 


Vv ot Soles iait 
be uM us GR EGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


F Bnd re ts pel aeee, “ha safely 





your door. Satisfac. 


repo ‘Susmetend, Splen- 
did assortment of 
RO 
6 for $1; 
13 for $2. Send for 
New Catal Plants, 
HOOPE 0. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hil "Nurssrive Woot Chester, Pa. 


‘6 The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe R.R. 
LANDS 


IN KANSAS. 
2,500,000 ACRES 


of the best Farming and parenteral Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and near the beautiful Cottonwood 
- Upper Arkansas Valleys, the sardes of the West, 





11 Years’ Credit, with 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
FARE REFUNDED 
to Purchasers of Land, 


bd a Map, giving full information 
+ Baw Linry 


sent —— Mnire iat o8 ’ 
ANAS ; 
L. HAN sting Land. Com 239 Pireaaaes. “New York. 


SEEDS 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer, and Dealer in 


Vegetable, Field, 


Flower Seeds. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books 


M ae" Priced Catalogues are now ready and 

free to all applicants. They contain all the 

Cae and _ most popular sorts of Vegetable, 

Field, and Flewer Seeds, including all the most 
desirable novelties of the past season. 








SEED WAREHOUSE 
Jal rin STREET. 





Catalogues Free on Application. 


$ ONE DOLLAR, 4 


Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 


and Spooner’s special collecti 











— on receipt 
Le free a3 oapolionn Boston, Mabe. 





ESTABLISHED 1791, lp 


ot Trees, Shrubs. 


ADDRESS 


BRING & MURRAY, 
FLUSHING. N. Y. 


GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co., 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 








HOLBROOK SWIVEL PLOW. 

PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. Turns 
a furrow on level land cena! to the best 
landside_ plow. 
No dead furrows 
or ridges. Send 
for circular. 


: <= Manuf’d only by 
EVERETT & SMALL BOSTON, MASS. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM 0: 


ateece IN GOLD 


at the last “yy Industrial ee gh | over oe 
y 













exhisitors in six da 





yw = it r circulr, and details of 
the , at ak trial. © & EY Ce, 


ODL 
John onl Water ta (| a 
MATTHEWS AR DEN SEED 


The latest pioee DF ion of the inventor of 4 
the “ Holbrook 











lator’ 
and other Drills and the = 
bnproved for isi Bend eS 
improved > 0 - 
descriptive circular, 4 
ay only 





aes orn te 
OLUBL 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO.1 FERTILIZER.. 


Bi is I mpt, ative, ye bg srasy He ta d a 
Fg a Ea 
pActric GUAN NO 60. Boston. N. PHELPS 


South Wates an SHARP. ca 5 CARPETED, 0 
Py 0} . 
singburg, N.Y.” cis 


OTIS & SORGLING, 
51 Powers’s Block 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 

SEWER-PIPES, 

Standard as Sas . 


mers 

large ‘aseortment of Stench-Traj 

Hae eyes and every article 
e trade. 


longing to 
Prono dee superior to any 








Sewer-Pipe made in this country. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. [t was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope -¢ 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge, and, of cours. 
—= not prevent its coming in contact with my 

3. 


The question now was: What bad 5 duced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
Op m na si phat Ss goo1 fortune had been caused by 

4ICON. My next step was to discover 
some al 7 “which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody: could use it. 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
shonshs would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical book, [founda way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never mae by before. I now began to 
== about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
ow 

Thad 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
tracted by. rheumatism. 1 sent him a bottle of 


a — as wellasever. It had worked just 
in my case, producing a perfect cure. 
gave itto other of my neighbor: and friends (for 
eilles around) who were suffering —_ Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neurajgia, Stiff Join: Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without — ‘trouble: 
Fin that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good tor 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap lications in all external diseases occurring in 
i _— le oe 
the Electro tom Liniment Com- 
— 7, roffice 4 William 8t., w York. Sold by all 
uggists. 50 cents per bottle 


FARMERS’ 
BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY, 


having rece'ved the highest Medal and Certificate 
of Merit at the Great Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all interested in 
a good honest Fertilizer to their improved list for 
1877. Superior to any in market for the price. 
High Grade Nitro-Phosphat aw 
‘High Grade Super-P hosp. 
wee Acidulated Pho sp hate, 
Tree, Vine, and Plant ereilizer 
sround Raw Bone. 
ANALYSIS GUARANTEED. 
Send for Circular. 
wM. au a Pres. THOS. W. Ft me Treas. 
EL W. STRAWM, Sec’y and Chem 
ounitla No. 116 N. DEL. aVB. patted. PA. 


CHEAP CROPS. 


eee acres were last year yo —_ 
ona ertilizers, based on analyses of crops, an 

the results were such as to om ee that they — 
profitabie to the farmer. Six of 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analysed by Pror. W. O. ATWAYzR, 
CHEMIST OF re. t AGRICULTURAL 








to any one who will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be substantially L- pes the standard given on every 
package. will always be above it. We are the 
only com’ y who professedly supplies in a fertilizer 
all the elements found in the crop. Directions for 
gepleetan sent with evel 1h, Seng fer  _amee 
Manager Matielg Dertiincs Co., 


ane St., Boston. 
Please state where you saw this. ; 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 


Ground Bene, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


TER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Frpnt Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
am and Desiors are invited to send for 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Platt &t., New York. 
._— and first-class Fertilizer for Corn, To- 





co, Grass, Grain, and ot Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables Ral Small Fru Ev ery package sold on 
a * maya ‘For prices, circulars, etc. 


WING & EVANS, mere, 
38 PLATT 8T.. NEW YORK 


Fish Guano. 


Dry-Ground Fish Guano. 8 to 10 per cent. Am- 
monia, 15 per cent. Bone Phosphate of to 


Half-Dry Fish Scra d li 
perphoshate and Pine Island Sanus. ee 


PRICES LOW. 
Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 STATE 8T., NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


Cancer 


Cured, by ey we en ee has 
engaged ery extensive and 
] ce at RomE,N. Y.for more 








years. 


skill in 
death. Docto 


W.J.P. oars M.D., vei Ne Ve 





THE INDEPENDENT 


[March 29, 1877 




















FM, HOLMES & C0. 


The largest Furnitur 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 


St., Boston, Mass 





THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL 





SELF-AGTING ELECTRIG wi brow san 78 


To Core Sick serene Pains and Local 


ar 930 E 









Ratt-< 


LONG DISK, 4 by 12 inches, and 
strap to go around the body, $3.50. 
a EXTRA LONG DISK, 4by 18in., 
@ and strap with buckle for larger 


body, $5.00. 

Each one istested and 
warranted. They are 
flexible, self-applying. 
and act withoutcare or 
™ trouble. They prove 
& sufficiently active and 
=4 durable for this method 
4 Dick sent by mail on 
m™ receipt of price by 





- : =: GARRATT & CO., 
Large Disk, 5 by 8in. | No. 6 Hamilton Place, |2 by 5 inch. 
BEST for most cases, | “BosTON, Mass, $1.00. 








NEW YORK AQUARIUM. JOURNAL, 


A BEAUTIF LEY y Ora ee BIGaT- 


Devoted to jeesartl History and treating of the 
Monsters, Marvels, and Wonders of the Deep. 

“ Entertaining, Instructive, and Wit fo 

“A bright newspaper for the little folks and the 
home circle.’ 

Forwarded to any address for one dollar per annum, 


Liberal special rates vo clubs ef five and upward. 


Send for specimen number. 
Published at the a tore Aquariu 
BROADWAY D 35th STREET, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 


38 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
THE are TILE MACHINE. 














. The 
are finished with much care. 
Doors at mod. 


erate 
CHANDLERS TAYLCE 





exxp Fos cincuians oT ndlauapolis, Ind. 
W. &B. DOUGLAS, 
: MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump toe and 
ures, 


etc. 
WORES FOUNDED IN 1833. 
Highest Medal ewarded 
= them by the Universal 4 
position at Paris, Freoce, m 
Vienna, Austria, in 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
thr ‘ughout Beer. England as the WHITEST, 








FINEST, and B 
anes AD TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
cks 


LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
reeis, + r Builoers. 
LEAD PIPE of any size or thickness. 
At homens market prices for goods of equal quality. 
FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, 
SALEM, MASS. 


1@" First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Pnking. 
——- 














ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT KNOWN. 


WHITE AND ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES, SOLD BY THE GALLON, 
READY FOR USE. 
Centennial Medal and Diploma Awarded for ‘‘the Best Paint Made.” 
E FINEST RESIDENCES IN THE COUNTRY USE IT. 

LEVI SHAW, Esq., im “ Your Paint is handsome.” 

Gen. D. H. STROTHERS: “ It is economical.” 

F. F. THOMPSON, Esq.: “* My buildings look beautiful.” 

CHENEY BROTHERS: “lt is superior to lead.” 

P.T. BARNUM: “The best [ ever saw.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers and by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


No. 32 Barling Slip, New York City. 
PELLUCIDITE, for Covering Hard Wood. 








WITH WOVEN- WIRE FABRIC ON TWO SIDES---HARD AND &OFT. 
Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


NN cial and decep- 
Nitive odors 


and 
ingredients. 


iment, th 
ufacturer of B. T. Dbitt's Best § Soap has perfected 
and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother an family 


in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on Teabipt of 75 


cents. 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
2” For sale by all Druggists. 2g 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 


First among the requisites of the toilet is a good 
article of Soap: but to procure it is notalways an 
easy matter. Many ofthe most expensive Soaps in 
the market are made from coarse and deleterious 
materials, and their delicate coloring and fragrant 
perfume © too often conceal the most repulsive im- 
purities. The disclosures recently made public re- 
garding this subject are podtirely at pearene and 
deserve serious consideration. Soaps are 
now known to be extreme] Sr caieeae, woeeey 
if applied tothe head—injuring the hair. irritating 
the scalp, and inducing severe heada 
character of the ingredients may bok inferred from 
the statement of a gentleman who makes the scent- 
ing of Soaps his business. He recently declared that 
persons ———* in . employment were short- 
lived—from s m years being the longest 

parted cuties” pB the occupation could be fol- 


°The difficulty of procuring | a perfectly pure article 
of Toilet Soap is at last obviated, however, thanks to 
the enterprise and chemical skill of Mr B. T. BAB- 
BiTT, of New York, the world-renowned Pp 

ufacturer, whose immense coteleieanens is by far 
the largest of its kind in the United State: - 
nown of Mr. BABBITT’S various productions has for 
many years been widely disseminated ; but this latest 





THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURE 


Fear BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


? evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 
North Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 


Sample Card and Namerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 
Please state paper you saw this in. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 67, 


PRICES REDUCED 













¢ THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Miustrated Price-list and Pamphlet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. KNEW HAVEN CONN. 


ASK YOURGROCER FOR THE GREAT QUESTION 


with Svientists, Physicians, and the entire 
community is "how to avoid the deleterious 
effects of Sewer Gases in Sleeping Apart- 
ments, Read Clarence Cook, in Scribner’s 
Monthly. 








A DANGEROUS ENEMY. 

‘With sunshine and an open fire, 
there is only one other customar 
enemy to be got rid of in the bed. 
room, and that isthe fixed washstand. 
This machine is useful enough in pub- 
lic places, in hotels and restaurants, 
but ought to be banished, both for 
sanitary and esthetic reasons, from 
our domestic life. Leaving out of 
view the expense of plumbing arrange- 
ments, their liability to get out of 
order, the frequency with which they 
get stopped up, the freezing in winter, 
and all the evils water and drain-pipes 
are heir to, I believe it is now admitted 
that the drain-pipes are the source of a 
great deal of the disease of our cities, 
and even of our country towns. Con- 
vinced of this, and seeing no certain 
way to prevent the evil so long as 
drain-pipes are allowed in bedrooms, 
many people nowadays are giving up 
fixed washing stands altogether, mm 
substituting the old-fashioned arrange- 
ment of a movable piece of furniture, 
with movable apparatus, the water 
brought in pitchers, and the slops car- 
ried bodily away in their native slop- 
jars. mio te Cook, in Scribner’s 
Monthi 
It is eoleent that the writer of the above 


AN 
ee \\ 
TRADE am Z 
HAMS g 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 





THE 


: MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn. 


5,000 SEWING MACHINES 


FOR SALE AS SAMPLES. 
SINGLY, ONE1N EACH NEIGHBORHOOD, WITH- * 
OUT KEGARD TO COST. 


These Sample Machines contain all our latest 9 
provements, ond if anes. do not prove ang 


WASHSTAND,” or he would not have penned 
the last clause. 

We have combined in this new invention all 
the requisites of a perfect piece of household 
furniture, discarding all Sewer Connections, 
using no Bowls, Pitchers, or Slop jars, and 
giving an instantaneous flor of water. The 
most searching criticism is courted and every- 








Press for cards, labe! Asipiody es 








any market they can be returned AL 
money refunded. 
For particulars address 


LYON SEWINC MACHINE CO., 
40 East 12th Street, New York. 


body invited to examine its merits, at our 
Salesroom, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


NY: Portable Washstand Co. 


THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 21 AND 33 ROSE STREET 











had never seen the new “ PORTABLE 





s the appropriate crown to "the numerous 
victories ‘already achieved. 

After years of patient labor and scientific experi- 
ment, Mr. BABBITT has succeeded in perfecting the 
composition of the finest toilet soap ever introduced. 
The principa) ingredients are the purest vegetable 
oils, the manufacturing processes are entirely new 
and original, and the ss is simply unparalleled in 
ba department of industry. 

BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP” is the trade-mark 
by 8 A. this elegant toilet luxury is designated, 
and for application to the delicate skin of infants, 
children, and ladies. it is sitonether sneansios in its 





emollient properties. = , the 
ingredients being of such absolute rity as to re- 
from chemistry da inferior 


gs 
= 


terials. ‘The most refined taste considers the ab- 
sence of artificial perfume the ——. of — 
ness, and this peculiar characteristic of B. T. BAB- 
BITT?T’s Toilet Soap renders it the most ®neaithful 4 
poenble es of the kind ever manufactured. 


lathe 

t is also one of the finest soaps he “barbers” use. I 
is just being placed upon the market; but the de- 
mand for it will soon become SST St re Tribune, 


B. T. BABBITT, f New York City. 
25c. RISLEY’S 25c. 


EXTRACT OF WITCH HAZEL, 
Equal in quality to any made and only half the price. 
A NECESSITY FOR THE STABLE AS 
WELL AS FOR MANKIND. 
6-oz. Botties/20¢.. Pint Bottles, 50c. 








Relieves H Earache, Sore 
Eyes. ‘ose-Bleed, Bleeding Lungs, Painful Menses, 
“Whites, Asthma. Reduces Sw Swelling. Piles, es, Ste, 

ures 
Rheumatism, a, Erysipelas, Chitblains Varlenen 3 
Neuralgia, 


witht iieep, SPRAINS gua BRUISES, to 
ich Horses are so liable 


SS LEY, Proprie tor, 
WHOLESALE DRUGG: 
71 Warren Street, New York. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





HOTELS. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


NINTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia. 


J.E. KINGSLEY & CO. 














TRAVEL 
PHIA NEW 
NEW KORE AND FAULARSETAL 


For Trenton and Philadelphia. 
Passe’ 


a3 —_ Lg tral Railroad of of New J gree, ines 
oO. 2 reet, an Clar 
Town. fa Philadelphia—-Nortn Pennsylvania “pale 


road, corner and Berks Streets. 
Commencing JANUARY Ist, 1877. 
Trains leave New York, foot of Li wepast, Se for 
00 P.M; sand at 4: at 400 P PM. for'Trentom. 
RR ave foot of ee 7:15, 8:15, 9:15, 11:1 
‘Lea hiladelph nia. from station of North Pennsyl- 
"R d Berks Streets, at 7:30, 8:0 8:80 


"5:80, 12:00 P. 
are at i-20, 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 
cars are attached to ag = 
cars to 
ew York 4 


ja. 
a6 TRAINS leave New York, foot of Liberty 
—= Ee M. J pee, 12:00 P.M. Leave Philadelphia 
at 9:30 A.M. 
Ps for sale, at foot of Liberty Street, foot of 
m Street, Nos. 529 an roadway, at the 
eee at Hotel, al allo offices ‘of the Erie Railway Co. in 
ag and ay 





and at No. 4 Court "street, 
ed from residence to desti- 


d. P. BALDWIN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


pubiio since 18826, which have on Fp FS 


Bag juired a reputation 
acq' Ara 


woe 








ri ddress either TROY or WEST TROY, R. 
T ERNE Y & COMPANY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
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